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PREFACE 


I was led to attempt this edition of the Pastoral 
Kpistles by my experience of the difficulties of candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. It is for them that I have 
been writing my notes and, though I shall be glad if 
they are useful to others, I shall be amply rewarded 
if they are found useful from this one point of view. 
Candidates for Holy Orders usually study these 
Kpistles during their Diaconate. It is a period 
during which their new work makes it difficult for 
them to give more than a margin of time to study. 
For this reason I have not hesitated to leave out 
from my notes points which might be expected in a 
commentary written for other purposes, and on the 
other hand to include in my notes any suggestions 
which seemed to me to be useful at this stage— 
suggestions for work, personal conduct, even for 
sermons; and while I hope that there is adequate 
treatment of points of scholarship and history I am 
much more concerned that the book should be what 
St. Paul would wish it to be, viz. a useful message 


to a young man in the early stages of his ministry. 
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By kind permission of the Delegates of the Oxford 
University Press and the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press I have used a Greek text incor- 
porating the readings underlying the Revised Version. 
Where it seemed useful I have drawn attention in 
the notes to variations from the Received Text and 
also to the readings of Westcott and Hort’s Text. 

I desire to thank many friends, and especially the 
Rev. H. N. Bate, for valuable suggestions on various 


points in my notes. 


A, He HIvLhA RD: 


St. Pauw’s ScHOOL, 
May 1919. 
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“INTRODUCTION 


I 
The place of the Pastoral Epistles in St Paul’s life 


Tue Acts of the Apostles leave St. Paul in libera custodia at 
Rome, dwelling for ‘ two whole years in his own hired dwell- 
ing,’ freely receiving and teaching all who cared to come to 
him. These two years were most probably 60-61 4.D. The 
abrupt ending of the book may be accounted for either by its 
being written shortly after these two years or by the sup- 
position that a climax had been reached in the arrival of the 
Apostle at Rome and that a continuation was intended. 
But it has made it possible to maintain that St. Paul never 
was released and was kept a prisoner at Rome until he 
suffered martyrdom in the Neronian persecution which 
followed the great fire at Rome (July 64 a.D.). 

This supposition is contrary to the traditional history. 
The Pastoral Epistles themselves imply a period of ministry 
which cannot be fitted into the period covered by the Acts, 
and if we accept them as the writing of St. Paul they would 
decide the question. But apart from them we have two 
references which seem to imply a journey of St. Paul to 
Spain, and if this be established it is equally decisive, since 
no such journey can find a place in the period of the Acts. 
The first reference is in St. Clement’s Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (v.), where he says that St. Paul went to the furthest 
west, éml To Tépua THs Svcews €AOwv. St. Clement’s letter 
was written from Rome (of which Church he is reputed the 
fourth bishop) about 96 a.D., and though a Greek might 
doubtless speak of Italy vaguely by such a phrase this 
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interpretation is very unnatural in a letter written from 
Rome. The other reference is in the Muratorian fragment, 
about 180 a.p. (see below, p. xxiv), which describing the 
contents of the Acts remarks that the book does not describe 
the martyrdom of Peter or the departure of Paul from Rome 
to Spain.t The writer therefore seems to take that journey 
as a known fact of the Apostle’s life. 

Therefore in spite of the fact that there is no Spanish 
tradition of such a visit our scanty evidence makes it probable 
that St. Paul was able to fulfil the wish expressed in Romans 
xv. 24, and we are justified in believing the tradition re- 
corded by later authorities that he was released from the 
first imprisonment and had a further period of ministry. 
It is in this further period that the Pastoral Epistles find 
their natural place. The allusions in them are all accounted 
for by this supposition, and the special characteristics of 
these epistles are naturally accounted for by the interval 
of time which such a supposition involves. 

The first Epistle to Timothy implies (i. 3) a recent journey 
in Asia in which the Apostle, on proceeding to Macedonia, 
had left Timothy behind in Ephesus. 

The second Epistle to Timothy shows incidentally that 
he had been in Miletus (iv. 20), Troas (iv. 13), and Corinth 
(iv. 20). 

The Epistle to Titus implies a visit to Crete (i. 5) and an 
intention to spend the winter at Nicopolis in Epirus (iii. 12). 

The most probable hypothesis is that St. Paul on his 
release first visited Spain, then Crete, then fulfilled the in- 
tention expressed in Philemon 22, Philippians i. 25, ii. 24, 
of revisiting some of the churches of Asia and Macedonia, 


1 Sicute et semote passionem petri evidenter declarat sed profectionem 
pauli ab urbe ad spaniam proficescentis. The passage is corrupt but 
justifies the inference drawn above. See Westcott’s Canon of the New 
Testament, Appendix C. 
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and thence went on to Corinth. It is impossible to say 
whether St. Paul ever reached Nicopolis or where he was 
again arrested. 

It is probable, then, that the first Epistle to Timothy and 
the Epistle to Titus were written during this journey in 
Macedonia and Greece. Resemblances in subject and diction 
make it fairly certain (if both are genuine) that they were 
written at no. great interval, though the differences of 
language are greater than would be likely if they were 
written at the same time. (See e.g. note on Titus i. 6.) 

The historical situation of 2 Timothy is clearly indicated. 
Timothy is probably still at Ephesus, though such verses 
as iv. 12 (‘ Tychicus I sent to Ephesus ’), 20 (‘ Trophimus I 
left at Miletus sick’), i. 15 (‘All that are in Asia turned 
away from me’) require some explanation if this was the 
case. St. Paul himself is in prison at Rome. The Roman 
tradition which represents him as in the Mamertine prison 
is probably incorrect, but we may safely assume that the 
imprisonment, though of the kind that befitted a Roman 
citizen, was more rigorous than the earlier one. It was 
dangerous to stand by him (iv. 16, oddeis poe rapeyévero, 
and iv. 10) or even to visit him (as seems implied in i. 16, 
17), and he speaks of his sufferings as being péyps Secpov 
@s Kakovpyos (ii. 9). The last word expresses the changed 
attitude of the Roman government. To be a Christian 
was now for the first time to come under suspicion of being 
acriminal. We are not bound to accept the belief of Tacitus 
that Nero deliberately turned suspicion on to the Christians 
(Ann., xv. 44), but the public excitement demanded a scape- 
goat. Every disaster in Roman history had led to a tem- 
porary revival of religious rites in honour of the Roman 
gods, and this case was no exception; nor need we seek 
other cause than this superstition bred of calamity for the 
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attack upon what Tacitus calls the exitiabilis superstitio 
of Christianity. It was doubtless helped by the general 
opinion that the Church was a secret society with secret 
rites. At what stage of the persecution St. Paul was arrested 
we do not know, but the remark of Tacitus that the later 
victims suffered not so much for complicity in the fire as 
for odium humani generis justifies us in thinking that the 
persecution lasted for some time, and the most probable 
chronology of St. Paul’s life places his death as late as 
67 a.D. When he wrote the second Epistle to Timothy 
he had already been tried on one charge and acquitted 
(iv. 16);1 but he was awaiting a further trial in which he 
expected to be condemned. This expectation was fulfilled 
and he suffered death, according to tradition, on the Ostian 
Road, at the spot named Tre Fontane from the three springs 
which according to the legend burst from the earth at the 
moment of his death. 

1 See the note on this verse. One interpretation refers év ry mpérn mov 
amooylg to the first imprisonment; but apart from other reasons against 
this the ovdels wor mapeyévero is extremely improbable of that occasion, when 


there was no capital charge against the Apostle and the Roman authority 
had received no bias against Christianity. 


Il 
Timothy and St. Paul—Ephesus 


The first mention of Timothy\isjin’ Acts / xvi. 1, from which 
passage it is presumed that Lystra was ‘his original home. 
Lystra was situated on a hill-side where the Isaurian hills 
verge into the Lycaonian plain. It was on the north side 
of a stream which flows on to that plain, and the district 
was and is fertile. It was therefore the centre of an agri- 
cultural district rather than a centre of trade, and the road 
(called the Imperial Road) which connected it with Pisidian 
Antioch westwards and with Derbe south-eastwards had 
been constructed mainly for military purposes as the Romans 
pushed their administration into the Isaurian district. 
Lystra lay in the Roman part of Lycaonia and therefore 
belonged to the province of Galatia. But it had been made 
a Roman colony about B.c. 6. Its ruling class would there- 
fore be the ‘ colonists,’ but these would be a small minority. 
There may have been a few real Greeks, but the bulk of the 
population would have been the primitive people of the 
district, oriental in their affinities, though we cannot assign 
them to any definite race. Their natural language is referred 
to as Lycaonian in Acts xiv. 11, but the culture of the town 
was Greek and the better class of inhabitants would speak 
Greek. These would also be called Greeks by contrast 
with the less civilised natives, and when Timothy’s father 
is called a Greek (Acts xvi. 1) we cannot infer that he was a 
real Greek by race but only that he belonged to the more 
enlightened class of the native community. His mother 


Eunice was a Jewess. We have no other intimation of the 
xiii 
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presence of other Jews at Lystra, but, besides the Jewish 
garrisons planted in Asia Minor in the times of the Syrian 
kings, many Jews had settled there for purposes of trade, 
and the harvests of the districts round Lystra gave plenty 
of scope for the kind of commerce at which the Jews were 
adepts. 

We are not told anything more of Timothy’s father. But 
as Eunice was allowed to bring her son up from earliest 
childhood in a knowledge of the Jewish scriptures, we may 
assume that he shared the feeling with regard to Judaism 
of most thoughtful Greeks and Romans, who, much as they 
disliked the race, respected the religion on account of its 
monotheism and purer morality. But of course Timothy 
was not a Jew in the eyes of the civil law, and he could not 
be so recognised by the Jews themselves because he had not 
been circumcised. All these circumstances would have 
rendered him more ready to receive with open mind the 
Apostle’s teaching. He was probably a witness of the 
events recorded in Acts xiv. 6-21 on St. Paul’s first journey, 
and one of the converts then made. When St. Paul revisited 
Lystra at the beginning of his second journey (xvi. 1) Timothy 
was recommended to him by the good opinion of the brethren 
both at Lystra and at Iconium, and was taken by him as his 
assistant. It is probable that we must refer to this time 
those passages in the Epistles to Timothy which imply a 
definite ‘setting apart’ of Timothy for the ministry. In 
this case we must assume that he was not pointed out only 
by the general good opinion of the brethren but also by 
prophetic utterances in the Church, and that his ‘ setting 
apart’ was a definite ceremony in which the Apostle and 
the mpecButepot laid their hands upon him. It is not 
necessary to assume that this ordination was to any specially 
defined function in the ministry of the Church—and indeed 
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it is not likely that organisation had yet reached that point. 
But if any name was used it was probably evayyediorys, 
to which there might be an allusion in 2 Timothy iv. 5. 

But the fact that Timothy was not circumcised would have 
made his ministry as an evangelist with St. Paul almost 
impossible. Doubtless the words of St. Paul at Antioch 
quoted in Acts xiii. 46 marked a decided change in his con- 
viction as to the advisability of always trying to approach 
the Gentiles through the Jewish community. But it is clear 
that he continued to follow this method wherever possible, 
and even when he reached Rome (Acts xxviii. 17) his first 
act was to call together ‘the chief of the Jews.’ Whether 
Timothy claimed to be a Jew because of his mother, or a 
Gentile because of his father, the difficulty was equal. As 
a Jew he would be looked on as a renegade because of his 
want of circumcision. As a Gentile he would have no locus 
standi in the synagogue except as an adherent and listener. 
St. Paul therefore caused him to be circumcised. The 
Council at Jerusalem had just decided that Gentile converts 
need not be circumcised (Acts xv. 28), and he was probably 
anxious above all things at the moment to give no handle 
to those who would say that he was treating this decision 
as the ‘thin edge of the wedge’ and was now teaching 
against the circumcision even of Jews, since Timothy was 
partly of Jewish blood. He therefore preferred to risk the 
contrary charge of inconsistency. ‘To him the rite was not 
essential either for Jew or for Gentile. But Timothy’s 
submission to it would not prejudice him with the Gentiles, 
his refusal of it would prejudice him with the Jews. In 
order therefore to make his ministry acceptable to those 
who had not reached the same standpoint he acquiesced 
in what to him was non-essential. 

From this time onwards Timothy became (with the ex- 
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ception perhaps of St. Luke) the most constant of St. Paul’s 
companions and ministers. He accompanied him now as 
far as Beroea, joined him again at Athens, and was thence 
sent back to Thessalonica to convey the Apostle’s encourage- 
ment to the Church there (1 Thessalonians iii. 1). After 
joining the Apostle again at Corinth he helped the preaching 
there (2 Corinthians i. 19). 

The next mention of Timothy/is/in Acts xix. 22, where the 
Apostle, now being at Ephesus in the course of his third 
missionary journey, sends forward Timothy and Erastus 
to Macedonia. Timothy was to continue his journey to 
Corinth, since this appears to be the mission referred to in 
1 Corinthians iv. 17: “‘ For this cause have I sent unto you 
Timothy, who is my beloved and faithful child in the Lord, 
who shall put you in remembrance of my ways which be in 
Christ.’ The first Epistle to the Corinthians was sent 
(direct to Corinth across the Aegean) while Timothy was on 
his way. That epistle shows that the mission of Timothy 
was a difficult one, and the Apostle is in some doubt as to 
his reception. For he writes (xvi. 10) ‘If Timothy come, 
see that he be with you without fear ; for he worketh the 
work of the Lord, as I also do: let no man therefore despise 
him. But set him forward on his journey in peace that he 
may come unto me: for I expect him with the brethren.’ 
Timothy returned to St. Paul at Ephesus, and we gather 
from passages in 2 Corinthians that his mission at Corinth 


| had not been successful. Further, it seems likely that he 


had been treated with contumely and that he is the person 
referred to as 0 dodsxnOets in 2 Corinthians vii. 12. On 
Timothy’s arrival at Ephesus it seems that St. Paul wrote 
to Corinth the lost letter referred to in 2 Corinthians (cf. 
ii. 4, ‘I wrote unto you with many tears’), and that this 
letter was partly a protest against the treatment of Timothy. 
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The lost letter was conveyed by Titus, and it was on his 
return with better news that the Apostle (then in Macedonia, 
2 Corinthians ii. 12) wrote the second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. 

From the greetings in 2 Corinthians i. 1, Romans xvi. 21, 
we may assume that Timothy continued with St. Paul in 
the journeys through Macedonia and Greece referred to 
in Acts xx. 1-3, and it is stated (v. 4) that he accompanied 
him back to Asia. He is not mentioned again in the Acts, 
but the greetings in Philippians, Colossians, Philemon 
show that he was with St. Paul during part of his first im- 
prisonment at Rome. The next intimation we have is from 
the Epistles to Timothy, which show that at some time 
subsequent to his release St. Paul left him at Ephesus to 
order the Church there. (See above, p. x.) 

No place was so important as Ephesus for the purpose 
of St. Paul’s work—so much so that when he was on his 
third missionary journey he had stayed there a year and 
three months. Originally an Athenian colony, Ephesus 
had succeeded to the importance of Miletus when the harbour 
of that port had become silted up. It had been made the 
capital of the Roman province of Asia, and was at this time 
in some respects the capital of the East. The chief trade 
route by sea between Italy and the East lay through Corinth 
and Ephesus. From Ephesus it followed one of two routes 
—either the ship coasted along the south of Asia Minor to 
Syria, or the cargo and passengers went by the great road 
which led from Ephesus across Asia Minor to the Cilician 
Gates. From this trade the town became very wealthy 
and as cosmopolitan as Rome itself. It was therefore a 
centre from which St. Paul’s teaching would spread naturally 
both East and West, but especially to the inland towns of 
the Asian province, and it was doubtless while St. Paul was 
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still at Ephesus that churches began to grow at places like 
Colossae and Laodicea. These towns would look to Ephesus 
as their head, and the Apostle’s representative there would. 
exercise control over them as over Ephesus itself. 

The cosmopolitanism of Ephesus extended to religion and 
philosophy—practically every religion and philosophy of 
- East or West was represented there. The official Roman 
worship of the Augusti was of course established there, and. 
the city was dignified with the title of Neocoros or Warden 
of this worship. It is noteworthy as one sign of the Roman 
attitude at the time that the Asiarchs (i.e. the provincial 
Presidents charged with the maintenance of this Roman 
worship in its various centres) were friendly to St. Paul. But 
while all religions were represented at Ephesus, its chief and 
traditional religion was the worship of the Asiatic goddess 
of fertility whom the Greeks identified with Artemis, the 
Romans with Diana, though her worship was thoroughly 
oriental in character. Her temple lay some distance outside 
the city, was crowded with priests and priestesses, and at- 
tracted multitudes of pilgrims whose concourse added much 
to the business of the city, and whose gifts (often in the shape 
of shrines with an image of the goddess) added much to the 
wealth of the temple. It was probably due to the worship 
of this goddess that Ephesus had become the home of magic 
and did a thriving trade in the formulae for incantations of 
all kinds, known as ‘ Ephesian letters.’ The use of these 
formulae is illustrated in Acts xix. 13-19. In addition to 
these pagan influences the Church at Ephesus had to reckon 
with a strong Jewish element and with all forms of current 
philosophy, oriental as well as Greek. 

This cosmopolitanism was in one sense an advantage to 
the teaching of Christianity. To add one more kind of 
teaching or one more kind of worship to those already in 
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vogue would not appear to the authorities a matter of very 
great moment, and besides the Asiarchs we find the Secretary 
of the Assembly (an important man in the city—called the 
“town-clerk ’ in Acts xix. 35) inclined to take a favourable 
view of the Christian teachers. But a much more important 
consequence—and the one with which we are concerned in 
the Epistles to Timothy—is that which is common to all 
_cosmopolitan centres. On the one hand, the very tolerance 
accorded to a new teaching tends to breed corrupt forms 
of it. Those who see something in the new teaching but 
do not accept it in its entirety proceed to make a compromise, 
and so produce and present to the public a form of it which 
intellectually and morally demands less, and therefore attracts 
more the indolent, the half-hearted, and the eclectic. The 
various phases of Gnosticism are a good illustration of this 
process. Oriental thought, Greek thought, Jewish thought, 
and Christian thought were all necessary to produce this 
group of heresies as we know them in history, and all these 
were present and flourishing at Ephesus.t. On the other 
hand, the reaction of tolerance on a new teaching is equally 
dangerous. The compromise may not be all on’one side. 


The pleasure of finding partial acceptance where one | 


expected outright opposition is so great that one is tempted 
to make the most of points of agreement and lay less stress 
on what is perhaps the essential message of the new teaching 
to the world. 

That these were the dangers which St. Paul feared at 
Ephesus is apparent from various passages in the Epistles 
to Timothy. St. Paul has therefore been criticised for 
appointing to what was likely to be one of the most important 
positions in the Church a man who had such limitations 


1 The nature of the heresies at Ephesus is dealt with in the notes on 
1 Tim. iv. 3. 
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as seem to be implied by St. Paul’s own words of Timothy 
in‘one or two places. That he was shrinking and timid 
by nature may be reasonably inferred from such a passage 
as 1 Corinthians xvi. 10, ‘If Timothy come, see that he be 
with you without fear (a4¢o8ws). . . . Let no man despise 
him’; and this is supported by such incidental warnings 
as 1 Timothy iv. 12, ‘Let no one despise thy youth’; 
2 Timothy i. 8, ‘Be not ashamed of the testimony of our 
Lord.’ But the reference in 1 Timothy v. 23 (‘thy often 
infirmities’) makes it likely that this pomt in Timothy’s 
character was due to physical weakness, and though such 
weakness needs constant precaution, St. Paul knew from his 
own experience that it need not weaken one’s work. That 
he had great confidence in Timothy’s devoted loyalty is 
shown not only in these epistles but by such passages as 
1 Corinthians iv. 17, ‘my beloved and faithful child in the 
Lord’; Philippians ii. 20, ‘I have no man like-minded, 
who will care truly for your state.’ There is no one of whom 
St. Paul uses such frequent expressions of affection, and 
that this affection was reciprocated is shown by 2 Timothy 
i. 4. 

The only later reference to Timothy which we have is 
by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews xiii. 23, ‘ Know 
ye that our brother Timothy hath been set at liberty.’ But 
the doubt as to the date of that epistle makes it impossible 
to conjecture the occasion of the imprisonment referred to. 
Tradition represents him as Bishop of Ephesus until his 
death. He is said to have suffered martyrdom through 
attempting to repress a popular pagan festival, and his 
remains are said to have been conveyed to Constantinople 
by Constantius. 


Ui 
Titus and St. Paul—Crete 


Titus is not mentioned in the Acts, and our knowledge of 
him is derived from incidental allusions in the Epistles and 
from the Epistle written to him by St. Paul. 

The earliest mention of him is in Galatians ii. 1-5, from 
which we learn that he was a Gentile, that he went up with 
St. Paul from Antioch to Jerusalem on the mission recorded 
in Acts xv., and that every effort was made by the Jewish 
element in the Church to compel him to be circumcised. 
The meaning of Galatians ii. 3 has been disputed on the 
assumption that the emphasis there is on jvayxacln and 
in v. 5 on 77 vmotayy ; from which it is inferred that St. 
Paul means that Titus was circumcised, but by way of con- 
cession, not through any compulsion or submission. This 
however does not seem likely. The emphasis on these 
Greek words is not natural, the decision of the Council 


(Acts xv.) was that Gentiles need not be circumcised, and | 
St. Paul could hardly have used the strong expression ovS¢ _ 


mpos @pav elEauey TH Umotayy if he had acquiesced in a 
case that was obviously treated as a test. We may there- 
fore conclude that Titus was not circumcised. 

That he continued with St. Paul is likely, but we have 
no further reference to him till about ten years later, when 
he is mentioned prominently in 2 Corinthians. From 
this epistle we gather that St. Paul sent him three times 
to Corinth during the time that he himself was at Ephesus 
(Acts xix.) or journeying from Ephesus to Macedonia and 
Greece. The first of these visits was to arrange the collection 
for the Judaean brethren about which St. Paul was anxious. 
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The second followed the return of Timothy with the dis- 
tressing news of the disaffection and disorder at Corinth, 
and on this occasion Titus conveyed the now lost epistle 
(see above, p.xvi). Titus threw himself into the task with 
zeal (2. Corinthians viii. 17), was well received and was 
successful in his efforts (vii. 7). We may gather that he was 
a man capable of administrative work, firm but conciliatory 
intemper. On the third occasion Titus conveyed the second 
of our Epistles to the Corinthians and proceeded with the 
arrangements for the collection (2 Corinthians vill. 16-24). 

Again for about eight years we have no mention of him. 
Then we have the present epistle, for the circumstances of 
which see above, p. xi. The only other mention is in 
_ 2 Timothy iv. 10, “Litus went to Dalmatia.’ This may imply, 
but does not necessarily imply, that Titus had been with St. 
Paul during part of the second imprisonment at Rome. 

But the work with which Titus is associated by all tradition 
(as recorded in Eusebius and elsewhere) is that on which 
he was engaged in Crete when this epistle was written to 
him. He is represented as having been Bishop of Crete. 
Churches in Crete still bear his name. He is said to have 
been buried there, and it is said that his head was carried 
off by the Venetians in the Middle Ages and placed in St. 
Mark’s at Venice. 

We do not know when or by whom Christianity was 
founded in Crete. St. Paul’s only recorded visit there was 
on the voyage to Rome (Acts xxvii.), and it is not likely that 
his circumstances then permitted him to do any evangelising 
work. ‘Titus i. 5 implies that he had been in Crete recently, 
and a visit between the first and second imprisonment is 
most likely. But an earlier visit, e.g. during his stay at 
Ephesus, is quite possible and is rather pointed to by the 
evidence of the epistle as to the spread of Christianity in 
several cities of the island (i. 5). There was a considerable 
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Jewish element in Crete (Cretan Jews are represented in 
the multitude at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, Acts 
ii, 11), and it is therefore likely that Christianity came there 
independently of the Apostle. The influence of the Jews 
was considerable and dangerous, as we see from the warning 
in Titus i. 10-11, 14. We have no information as to the 
history of the Church in the island after St. Paul’s time; 
but the two churches of Gortyna and Cnossus are mentioned 
in letters of Dionysius of Corinth who (about the middle of 
the second century) wrote to the Bishop of the former with 
warnings against heresy and to the Bishop of the latter 
(Pinytus by name) urging him not to demand too great an 
asceticism among his flock but to consider the weakness of 
human nature. (Eusebius iv. 23, 25.) 

Of the population of Crete we can say little. The greatness 
of Crete is prehistoric, connected with the Minoan period 
of pre-Hellenic culture, and doubtless the bulk of the popula- 
tion continued to be of the same stock, already mixed. 
(See Bury’s History of Greece, chap. i.). To the Biblical 
student there is special interest in the fact that the Philistines 
(with David’s Cherethites and Pelethites) probably came 
from this stock. But the island had been settled by Dorians, 
and its civilisation was gradually assimilated to the ordinary 
Hellenic type. It held a favourable position ‘ between 
three continents’ for commerce; the plains along its 
northern coast were fertile and populous, and in ancient 
times its mountains were covered with forests. It had been 
made a Roman province (joined with Cyrene) in B.c. 67, 
What St Paul says of the avarice and untrustworthiness 
of its people (i. 12, 13) was almost proverbial, and is confirmed 
by Livy, Plutarch; and other authors. This character 
probably continued through all political changes, since, 
when the Turks conquered the island in 1645, the majority 
of its population accepted Mohammedanism. 


IV 
Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles 


In the second century there was a great deal of Christian 
literature which was read in the churches for purposes of 
edification besides those books which have come to be in- 
cluded in the New Testament. Such books were the Epistle 
of Clement to the Corinthians (about 96 a.D.), the Epistle 
of Barnabas (about 75 a.D.), and the Pastor of Hermas 
(about 156 4.D.). It is not possible to trace exactly the 
steps by which a distinction was made, and some books 
were recognised as canonical in our sense and authoritative, 
while others were regarded as only ecclesiastical and useful. 
For a long time different parts of the Church differed in their 
use of the books, and e.g. the Western part of the Church 
seems to have been without the Epistles of St. Peter until 
comparatively late. It is not therefore a matter of surprise 
that we have no statement or list of recognised books in 
the first half of the second century. When a distinction 
began to be drawn it is important to notice that it was drawn, 
not on any internal evidence of inspiration or even usefulness, 
but on the basis of authorship. The apostolic writings 
came to be classed by themselves. 

The earliest list which professes to give the apostolic 
writings recognised by the Catholic Church ! is that contained 
in what is called the Muratorian fragment. This is a manu- 
script found about 1740 by the Italian scholar Muratori in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan. It was written in the 
eighth century, but purports to be a copy of a document 


1 For Marcion’s list see below, p. xxvii. 
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written not long after the Pastor of Hermas had become 
generally accepted. Its probable date is therefore about 
180 a.v. It gives a list of the books which the Catholic 
Church at that time acknowledged as apostolic by its usage 
—the writer is of course not giving an official ‘canon’ of 
Scripture. The Latin of the document is very barbarous, 
but the sentence which concerns us in the list of St. Paul’s 
epistles reads thus: ‘ad filemonem una et ad titum una et 
ad tymotheum duas pro affecto et dilectione in honore tamen 
ecclesiae catholice in ordinatione ecclesiastice descepline 
sanctificate sunt,’ 7.e. the one letter to Philemon, one to 
Titus and two to Timothy, written from motives of affection 
and love, were treated as sacred in the ordering of ecclesiastical 
discipline. That discrimination was used in compiling the 
list is shown by the sentence with which the author continues, 
in which he asserts that there are other alleged letters 
composed in the name of St. Paul—to the Laodiceans, to 
Alexandria, and several others which cannot be admitted 
into the Catholic Church (‘fertur etiam ad laudecenses 
alia ad alexandrinos pauli nomine fincte ad haeresem 
marcionis et alia plura quae in catholicam eclesiam recepi 
non potest ’). 

“It is safe therefore to assert that about 180 a.D. in the 
author’s part of the Church (possibly Africa) there was 
a recognised list of authentic apostolic writings, that the 
three Pastoral Epistles are included in these under the name 
of St. Paul, and that their authenticity is apparently un- 
doubted, so that the tradition which assigned them to him 
must have been already long established. 

The authority of Irenaeus about the same period (120- 
202 a.p.) adds the testimony of other parts of the Church, 
since he was brought up in Asia Minor, where he was under 
the influence of Polycarp, and from 177 was bishop of 
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Lugdunum in Gaul. He quotes 1 Timothy i. 4 with the 
addition ‘as the Apostle says’; quotes 2 Timothy iv. 10, 
11 as the statement of St. Paul and Titus iii. 10 with 
0 Iladnos éyxereverar 7uiv—besides other passages. 

Similar evidence is forthcoming from Tertullian of the 
African Church (160-230 a.D.), who besides other passages 
quotes as words of St. Paul 1 Timothy vi. 20, 2 Timothy 
i, 14, Titus iii. 10, 11. 

Representing another branch of the Church we have 
Clement of Alexandria (died 220 a.D.), who with other 
passages quotes as words of St. Paul 1 Timothy vi. 20, 
Titus i. 12. 

These are the earliest quotations from these epistles with 
the name of St. Paul attached. In‘ earlier writers there are 
many phrases which seem to be due to familiarity with their 
language, and taken cumulatively they help to a conclusion. 
But each one taken by itself might be attributed to a common 
phraseology in the Church’s teaching. There are two, how- 
ever, in which it is hardly possible not to assume quotation, 
viz. (1) Polycarp, Epistle to the Philippians 4, e’dores odv 
OTL ovdev elonvéyKapev eis TOV KOcMOV, GAN’ OvSEe e€eveyKety TE 
éxyowev (1 Timothy vi. 7); (2) Justin Martyr, Dialogue 
with Trypho, 47 7) ypnorotns nal 4» diravOparia tod Geod 
(Titus iii. 4). Polycarp’s life covered about the period 
70-155 a.D., Justin Martyr’s about 100-148 a.p. 

The inclusion of the epistles in the Peshitto-Syriac and 
Latin versions supports the view of authenticity. The 
former, though of the fourth century, is probably based on 
translations going back to the second century. 

All the testimony which the second century has left us 
against the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles depends 
on their treatment by certain men of heretical views— 
Basilides, who lived early in the century, ‘ near the time of 
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the Apostles’; Marcion, who was teaching in Rome about 
140 a:D.; and Tatian, who was a pupil of Justin and was prob- 
ably at the height of his activity about 160 a.p. Of these 
the most important is Marcion, because we have a list of 
the books which he recognised—and indeed it is from this 
heretic that we have our earliest list of apostolic writings. 
But the list is based only on his personal judgment, and 
we have no reason to suppose that in leaving a book out of 
his list he meant to stamp it as unauthentic. For the 
purpose of his teaching he recognised only one Gospel (that 
of St. Luke very much altered) and ten epistles of St. Paul. 
To him St. Paul was the only Apostle whose teaching was 
sound and he regarded no apostolic authority as final, so 
that Tertullian says (though it is not proved) that even in 
the epistles which he accepted he made alterations to suit 
his own teaching. That teaching was Gnostic, and included 
abstinence from wine, flesh, and marriage. Therefore, 
though we are not given any reason for his omission of the 
Pastoral Epistles, it is probable that he omitted them simply 
on account of what he regarded as wrong teaching on these 
subjects. Tatian’s teaching was similar to that of Marcion, 
but he accepted the Epistle to Titus. 

It has been necessary to record this external evidence 
as to the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles in order to 
show the strength of the position which those who doubt it 
_in modern times have set themselves to attack. All evidence 
that could be produced and the universal tradition of the 
Church marked them as authentic till the nineteenth century. 
But then their authenticity came to be questioned on several 
grounds .of internal evidence, and on these grounds it 
has been argued that these epistles (one or all) were written 
by a second-century imitator who wrote as in the name of 
St. Paul for the sake of authority, had some purpose of his 
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own to serve by the forgery, and perhaps used some genuine 
fragments of St. Paul’s writings. That this was possible 
cannot be denied. In the second century there appeared 
a considerable number of writings falsely attributed to 
authors of the first century, especially ‘ Acts’ of various 
‘apostles but also Gospels. They were largely of Gnostic 
origin, but in expurgated copies they long continued to be 
used in the churches, especially on saints’ days and on the 
days of the apostles, and they are responsible for many of 
the legends which have come down to modern times—much 
in fact of what is:contained in the Golden Legend. That 
an epistle also could be thus fabricated is shown by the 
instance of the spurious Epistle to the Lacdiceans. Even if - 
it is not this which is referred to in the Muratorian fragment 
(see above, p. xxv) it is referred to by St. Jerome as having 
been widely circulated, and the Second Council of Nicaea 
(787 a.D.) found it necessary to issue a warning against it. 

But though such fabrications were possible, the external 
evidence for the Pastoral Epistles is so good that very clear 
internal evidence must be required before their genuineness 
can be doubted. The chief points which have been raised 
against genuineness are common to all three epistles and 
can in the main be dealt with for all three together. They 
are as follows : 

(1) The historical difficulty—The circumstances implied 
in these epistles cannot be made to tally with any part of 
St. Paul’s life as recorded elsewhere. This is admitted; 
but (a) the Acts have important omissions even in the 
ground which they cover, as is shown conclusively by the 
Epistles to the Corinthians and the Galatians; (6) the Acts 
end without any account of St. Paul’s trial or death, and 
all tradition asserts that he was acquitted and had a further 
period of ministry. It is in this later ministry that the 
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Pastoral Epistles have their natural place. This is further 
dealt with on p. x. 

(2) The difficulty of stereotyped phraseology—There are 
certain phrases which seem to have become stereotyped, 
almost technical theological expressions, as if every one would 
by this time know what they meant without explanation. 
For this, it is argued, there was not sufficient time during 
St. Paul’s life. The most striking and characteristic of such 
phrases are perhaps the use of the word tyaive (1 Timothy 
i. 10 and seven other passages—nowhere else in St. Paul) ; 
muatos 6 AOyos (1 Timothy i. 15 and four other passages) ; 
the use of the word pvorypioy in such phrases as 70 THs 
evoeBelas povotypiov (1 Timothy iii. 16), To puotjpioy ths 
mtotews (1 Timothy iii. 9); the use of edcéSera itself for 
the religious life (1 Timothy i. 2 and nine other passages 
—not elsewhere in St. Paul); the use of the word «aXos in 
such phrases as 77) Kadiv orpatreiav (1 Timothy i. 19), 
» Kady Sidacxaria (1 Timothy iv. 6); the use of the word 
mapadykn (1 Timothy vi. 20). These are all dealt with 
in the notes on the passages referred to. But the most 
striking consideration is that most of these words (and 
others that are quoted like émiyyvwais ddnGeias) have a 
special naturalness, if we once accept the fact (abundantly 
proved apart from these epistles) that already in St. Paul’s 
lifetime false doctrines were making dangerous assaults on 
the Church. In such circumstances St. Paul and those 
who held with him would naturally have come to use 
frequently new phrases for sound teaching as opposed to 
the false, and it will be seen that most of the phrases quoted 
above are apposite to this line of thought. And as to their 
‘stereotyped’ character, it is inevitable that a man who 
has to preach and teach the same thing over and over again, 
especially if it is a truth new to the world, develops a phrase- 
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ology of his own which his followers come to recognise, and 
there is no need for him to explain every time a phrase which 
a few years earlier would have been so strange as to require 
explanation. A good instance of this is probably rapaOy«n, 
which only those accustomed to St. Paul’s way of speaking 
would have understood as he uses it. 

(3) The difficulty of draé Neyoueva.—A third argument is the 
number of words used in these epistles which are not to be 
found in the rest of the New Testament. It is summed up 
thus: ‘seventy-two words are found in 1 Timothy only, 
forty-four in 2 Timothy only, twenty-six in Titus ; ten are 
peculiar to 1 Timothy and Titus ; eight to 1 and 2 Timothy ; 
three to 2 Timothy and Titus.’! In the Pastoral Epistles 
together there is one dra& Neyopevoyv for 1°55 verses. But 
this fact appears less striking upon an analysis of the vocabu- 
lary of other epistles. In 1 Corinthians the number of 
dmaé eyoueva is one for 5°53 verses, in 2 Corinthians it is 
one for 3°66 verses—in other words, there is nearly as great 
a difference in vocabulary between two epistles written to 
the same people in the same year as there is between the 
Pastoral Hpistles and epistles written five or six years before. 

The weakness of any argument against genuineness based 
on the number of dag Neyoueva is still more apparent if 
we analyse the list of such words. Taking the forty-four in 
2 Timothy, we find that twenty-one of these are words so 


/ common in Greek of all periods that their occurring or not 
occurring in a particular book can only be a matter of acci- 


dent. Of the rest, ten occur in Plutarch, who was a contem- 
porary of St. Paul, three occur in Aristotle, two occur in the 
LX X (which alone would account for St. Paul’s use of them), 
and two are Latin words (weuBpava and darovns) the use of 
which was natural in St. Paul’s circumstances. The remaining 


1 See Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible articles on these Epistles. 
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rarer words are dvevaioxvytos, dvtidiatibecbar (the Act. of 
which occurs in Diodorus, ¢. B.0. 8), adiAdya6os (Aristotle and 
Plutarch use irdyabos), yuvaikdpiov (a form found in 
early comedy), Aoyouaxetv, cvveaxorabety (both of which 
may have been very happily coined by St. Paul to express 
his thought forcibly). It is obvious that no serious argu- 
ment can be built on this vocabulary. There is no word in 
any of the three epistles which is demonstrably of later date. 

(4) The argument from developed institutions.—It is urged 
that there is in the Pastoral Epistles evidence of more 
developed Church institutions than one would expect in 
the life of St. Paul. More is certainly said here about the 
organisation of the Church ministry, because directions to 
Timothy and Titus on this form one of the professed objects 
of the epistles. But there is no clear addition to what 
we should gather from other places except perhaps on 
(a) deaconesses and the roll of widows, and (b) the suggestion 
of 1 Timothy v. 17, 18, that in some way rpecBvrepou were 
paid ; and with regard to (a) it is to be observed that the 
service of women as assistants to deacons in their work 
of visiting was necessitated by the conditions of society and 
may be assumed from the start, that the word dcdKoves 
(though in its general sense) is applied to a woman in Romans 
xvi. 1, and that the difficulty of providing for widows had 
been one of the earliest difficulties of the Church. See 
further notes on 1 Tim. iii. 11, v. 3, 9. It is impossible to 
point with certainty to any detail in these epistles which is 
beyond the range of possible development in St. Paul’s time. 
On the other hand, the absence of any distinction between 
the terms émicxomos and mpeoBvtepos and the references to 
prophecy would not be natural to a second-century writer, 
though of course they could be accounted for on the theory 


of an imitative reproduction of a past age. 
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In estimating at their true value criticisms based like the 
above on internal evidence we must take into account one 
or two general considerations. 

(1) Such criticisms are of necessity based on a compari- 
son with St. Paul’s other writings—on resemblances or 
want of resemblance. From either resemblance or want 
of resemblance contrary inferences may be drawn. If 
a writer is convinced on other grounds that the letters 
are not genuine, he sees in resemblances the clever- 
ness of the imitator, in want of resemblance something so 
unlike St. Paul that it cannot be his writing. If on the 
other hand he is convinced on other grounds that the letters 
are genuine, he sees in resemblance a sign of Pauline writing, 
in want of resemblance something that no imitator could 
have invented. It.is obvious therefore that such considera- 
tions want corroboration on other grounds and, though 
they might add some force to another argument, can hardly 
stand alone. 

(2) In making such a comparison we ought to make full 
allowance for (a) lapse of time, the author’s age and new 
experiences ; (b) different circumstances, purposes and needs ; 
and even (c) the author’s own reading, study and thought— 
since no active mind, and least of all men’s St. Paul’s, could 
stand still. The Epistles of St. Paul cover a period of about 
twelve years, and the nearest to the Pastoral Epistles (viz. 
those of the first imprisonment) are on the usual reckoning 
separated from them by an interval of about four years. 
Those years had been crowded with new experiences in 
Rome, Crete, and probably Spain; and (probably most 
important of all from this point of view) St. Paul had been 
able to see by personal observation what developments 
there had been during the absence of his personal influence 
in the churches of his earlier foundation. In the Pastoral 
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Epistles we find what we should have expected. In the 
absence of the Apostle there had been at Ephesus some 
tendency on the part of imperfectly grounded Christians 
to listen to clever thinkers who aimed at philosophising 
and ‘Hellenising’ some important facts of the Gospel. 
But still more than this there was the fear, which breaks 
out in every part of all three epistles, of a compromise with 
the pagan standard of life. St. Paul fears this even in those 
who are set to rule in the Church, and for them, as for all 
others, we find him emphasising more than he formerly 
thought necessary things which we should regard as ordinary 
points of good character—the cara épya that must prove 
the faith, the whole life ordered kata tv evoéBevav. So 
also we find what we should have expected in the somewhat 
greater attention given to the organisation of the Church. 
It may have been borne in on the Apostle that arrangements 
must be made to last longer than he had at first anticipated, 
and that the checking of evils, whether in doctrine or in 
life, would depend on the local officers of the Church. If 
therefore the tone and subject matter of the Pastoral Epistles 
in these and other respects show a difference from his earlier 
epistles, it is a difference to be expected if the traditional 
view of the circumstances and time of the Pastoral Epistles 
be the correct view. 

But though circumstances may change and may bring 
about a certain change ina writer’s style, tone, and the stress 
he lays on particular points, there are certain things in 
character and teaching which we should not expect to find 
essentially changed, and a consideration of these supports 
all that is said above. (a) There is no point of doctrine in 
the Pastoral Epistles which does not correspond with St. 
Paul’s earlier teaching or cannot be paralleled from it. 
(6) The character of St. Paul which we should deduce if 
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we had no other source for it than these epistles agrees 
in numerous ways with the St. Paul of his other writings, 
-e.g. the way in which he depreciates himself as he once was 
without Christ (Titus iii. 3), and the confidence with which 
he asserts himself as a minister of Christ, appealing to his 
own teaching and sufferings as an example ; the impatience 
with which he brushes aside trivial arguments ; his respect 
for the religion of his fathers and for the O.T. scriptures ; 
his feelings towards companions in labour, kind friends, 
deserters—in all these things there are parallels, though 
without any copying of phrases, to such an extent that the 
idea of imitation is almost incredible. (c) The characters 
of ‘Timothy and Titus (especially the former, because of him 
we know rather more) agree entirely with what we gather 
of them elsewhere —e.g. the affection and timidity of 
Timothy. (d) The style of the writing resembles closely 
at any rate the more personal and practical parts of other 
epistles, e.g. in sudden transitions from one thought to 
another or from a general teaching to a personal remark, 
or the way in which he lets a word suggest the next thought. 
All these things taken together would seem beyond the 
skill of an imitator—in some way or another he would 
betray himself. 

(3) If an epistle is to be regarded as spurious, a motive 
for the fabrication must be found. For the invention of 
such a document as the Epistle to the Laodiceans we have 
the almost childish desire to satisfy the supposed meaning 
of Colossians iv. 16. But what can we find for the Pastoral 
Epistles ? The most likely purpose of a fabrication would 
be to support some point of doctrine or of Church organisa- 
tion. There is little that is doctrinal in them, and the 
passages which are anti-Gnostic or anti-Jewish in them 
(which might suggest the work of a Catholic apologist) 
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are too brief to bear the conclusion that they are more than 
incidental (though an important part) in the personal and 
pastoral advice which the Apostle is giving to his disciples. 
Nor does the reading of the epistles suggest that they might 
have been fabricated to support some view of Church in- 
stitutions —they show more concern for the character of 
the ministers than for the nature of the ministry, and the 
institutions dealt with do not correspond entirely with what 
we know to have been developing in the second century. 
In fact the purely personal and hortatory character of all 
three epistles is a strong argument against fabrication— 
they show mostly concern for the steadfastness and character 
of those to whom they are written and others who may 
hold commissions in the Church. Against all tradition and 
such evidence as does exist there is no sufficient reason for 


imagining that any one composed letters in this form for | 


the sole purpose of clothing his own exhortations with 
apostolic authority. 

It is beyond the scope of this work to recount the theories 
which have accepted parts of these epistles as genuine but 
have rejected other parts, or which have treated them as 
fragmentary in one part or another. No theory has pro- 
duced substantial grounds for doubting the integrity of the 
epistles as a whole. A summary of such theories will be 
found in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible and full treatment 
of them in the authors there referred to. 
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1-2. The greeting. In this, as 
in most of St. Paul’s Epistles, there 
is a declaration of his authority as 
given to him by God. The excep- 
tions are 1 and 2 Thessalonians 
(written before his authority had 
been subject of dispute, and written 
in the name of Silvanus and Timothy, 
as well as his own name), Philippians 
(where in like manner Timothy’s 
name is coupled with his in the 
greeting), and Philemon (a purely 
personal letter in which St. Paul 
is purposely avoiding an appeal to 
his authority and prefers décp.os 
Xpiarod Incod). 

The points peculiar to this greet- 
ing are yvnol@ réxv@ and €deos. 
See notes below. 

An expanded greeting of the kind 
used by St. Paul is rather Oriental 
than Western, and is not in accord- 
ance with Greek or Roman style. 
For the ordinary letter style see 
Acts xxiii. 26, ‘Claudius Lysias 
unto the most excellent governor 
Felix, greeting (yaipeu).’ 


1, Tlatdos. It may be taken for 
certain that the Apostle bore this 
Latin cognomen from his birth as 


well as the Aramaic name Saul. As 
a Roman citizen (‘born a Roman 
citizen,’ Acts xxii. 28) he would 
naturally have a full Latin name; 
but even apart from this it was cus- 
tomary for Jews, whose Aramaic 
names did not lend themselves 
naturally to a Greek or Latin form, 
to adopt some other in their deal- 
ings with Gentiles. Sometimes they 
took a name of somewhat similar 
sound (eg. perhaps Jesus Justus 
in Col. iv. 11). Sometimes they 
translated their names (e.g. probably 
Thomas was called Didymus_ be- 
cause both names meant twin). 
Sometimes they seem to have fol- 
lowed merely caprice (e.g. apparently 
John Mark in choosing the name 
of Marcus). We may compare the 
practice of modern Jews who do not 
always bear in the synagogue the 
name by which they are known to 
the world. It is to be noted that 
Davos was an impossible name in 
Greek, as meaning waddling. 
amdotodos. ‘This word had meant 
envoy or ambassador as far back 
as Herodotus. The dmocrodos was 
more than a messenger—he repre- 
sented with authority the person whe 
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sent him. The name seems to have 
been applied by the Jews to those 
who were sent from Jerusalem by 
the Sanhedrin to convey the decrees 
of that council to synagogues which 
did not lie within their more direct 
jurisdiction ; and in this sense St. 
‘Paul was probably an apostle of the 
Sanhedrin when he went to Da- 
mascus (Acts ix. 2) with power to 
‘bring men and women bound to 
Jerusalem.’ When, therefore, our 
Lord named the Twelve ‘apostles’ 
(St. Luke vi. 13) He used a word 
which implied that He sent them 
out as His representatives with 
authority. St. Mark (ili, 14) ex- 
presses it thus:—‘He appointed 
twelve, that they might be with 
Him, and that He might send them 
forth to preach and to have autho- 
rity to cast out devils.’ 

For the subsequent application of 
the name the student must consider 
the following passages :— 

(1) Acts i. 21-26. ‘Of the men, 
therefore, which have companied 
with us all the time that the Lord 
Jesus went in and out among us... 
of these must one become a witness 
with us of his resurrection.’ The 
Eleven selected two, and after prayer 
to our Lord (‘Shew of these two 
the one whom thou hast chosen to 
tuke the place in this ministry 
and apostleship’) the lot fell upon 
Matthias, ‘and he was numbered 
with the eleven apostles.’ 

(2) The name is subsequently ap- 
plied to others. It was certainly 
applied to Paul and Barnabas (Acts 
xiv. 14). The natural interpreta- 
tion of Gal. i. 19 (‘Other of the 
apostles saw I none, save [ef pn] 
James, the Lord’s brother’) and 
1 Cor, xv. 7 (‘Then he appeared to 
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James; then to all the apostles’) 
would imply that James, the brother 
of the Lord, was also an apostle, 
though e? 7 in the former passage 
has been explained by some as 
‘but only.’ The same is true of 
Andronicus and Junias (Rom. xvi. 7), 
who are spoken of as ‘of note among 
the apostles,’ érionuo év tots aroc- 
rodows, though here again the mean- 
ing of ev has been disputed. 

(3) The most important passages 
relating to the conditions of apostle- 
ship, apart from Acts i. referred to 
above, are those in which St. Paul 
refers to. his own claim. 1 Cor. 
ix 1, ‘Am I not free? am I not 
an apostle? have I not seen Jesus 
our Lord? are not ye my work in 
the Lord? If to others I am not 
an apostle, yet at least I am to you: 
for the seal of mine apostleship are 
ye in the Lord.’ 2 Cor. xii. 11, 
‘In nothing am I behind the 
very chiefest apostles, though I be 
nothing. Truly the signs of an 
apostle were wrought among you 
in all patience, in signs, and won- 
ders, and mighty deeds.’ Gal. i. 12, 
‘Neither did I receive it’ (the gos- 
pel) ‘from man, nor was I taught it, 
but it came to me through revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ.’ 

(4) We have the following passage 
in the Teaching of the XII Apostles, 


which was probably written in its | 


present form for the use of the 


Church in Palestine about the end | 
of the first century :—‘In regard to | 


the apostles and prophets, according 
to the ordinance of the gospel, so do 
ye. And every apostle who cometh 
to you let him be received as the 
Lord ; but he shall not remain more 
than one day; if, however, there 
be need, then the next day; but if 
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he remain three days, he is a false 
prophet. But when the apostle de- 
parteth, let him take nothing except 
bread enough till he lodge again ; 
but if he ask money, he is a false 
prophet.’ 


From the above quotations we 
can draw certain conclusions :— 

(1) The most prominent thought 
in the original apostles’ conception 
of their office was that they were 
commissioned by Christ to bear wit- 
ness of His teaching, and especially 
of the Resurrection. At first they 
seem to have thought that the 
number twelve was to be preserved, 
and it is probable that the name 
Apostles continued to be used in a 
special and limited sense of them. 

(2) When the name was applied 
to others the evidence goes to show 
that its use was limited by the two 
conditions implied above, viz. (a) the 
person so named must be able to 
testify by personal experience of the 
risen Christ ; (b) he must have re- 
ceived his commission from Christ. 
These two conditions were fulfilled 
in the case of Matthias—the words 
‘the one whom thou hast chosen’ 
(ov é&eXé&o) show that the Eleven 
thought of Christ as making the 
choice. St.Paul’s words also show 
that for himself he recognised these 
two tests. 

(3) The evidence also goes to show 
that the name was at no time used 
in a vague way simply for those 
who had supreme authority in the 
Church. For, in addition to what 
is implied in the quotations already 
given, we must consider (a) that 
some to whom we should in that 


case have expected the name to 
apply are never called apostles, eg. 
Timothy, in whose case the greet- 
ings of 2 Cor. i. 1 and Col. i. 1 
show decisively that the name was 
for some reason not applicable to 
him ; (b) the quotation given from 
the Teaching shows clearly that at 
the time when that was written 
authority was not the mark of an 
apostle-; (c) if the name had been 
applied simply in virtue of the 
exercise of pre-eminent authority or 
control in the Church, it is incon- 
ceivable that the use of it would 
have died out as soon as it did. 

(4) As to the actual position of 
the apostles at the time of the 
Teaching we must conclude that 
they were travelling evangelists, 
whose visit to a church must have 
been important, perhaps as bring- 
ing home to the members the testi- 
mony of eyewitnesses. Thus they 
formed part of the non-local ministry 
of the Church. The limitation of 
their visit to two days shows clearly 
that they had no authority to order 
the local affairs of a particular church. 
Note the order. 
Where Xpiorods stands first it is felt 
more as a proper name, when it 
stands second it is felt more as a 
title, ‘the Christ.’ Hence we find 
the order Christ Jesus more pre- 
valent in St. Paul’s later epistles 
than in the earlier ones. 

kat émitayhy, by command of. 
Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 6, where it is directly 
opposed to kara ovyyvepuny (‘by 
permission,’ ‘by way of concession’). 

tis eAmlSos qudv, the ground of 
our confidence, that on which we 
rely, as in Thue. 3, 57, tpets 7 povy 


Xpirrod *“Incod. 
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édmis. So Col. i, 27, ‘Christ in 
you, the hope of glory.’ 

2. yunolw téxvw ev wlorer, MY OWN 
child in (the) faith, Whereas vids 
indicates only the legal relationship, 
rexvov adds the idea of affection. 
yynowy Téxvoy means a man’s own 
real son as opposed to, ¢.g., an adopted 
son—it was through St. Paul him- 
self that Timothy was converted. 
The personal affection of St. Paul 
is apparent throughout these two 
epistles, and Timothy obviously re- 
ciprocated it. Of. Phil. ii, 22, ‘As 
a child serveth a father, so he served 
with me in furtherance of the gospel.’ 

Xdpts, ereos, eipyvy. It is only in 
the two epistles to Timothy that 
St. Paul adds €Aeos to the greeting. 
An early commentator suggests that 
it was because Timothy had to teach, 
and a teacher most needs God’s €Xeos 
in his hard task. We must apply 
it more widely. Timothy’s position 
was extremely difficult (see Introd., 
p- xix.), and for errors of judgment, 
perhaps failures of courage, he 
needed the consciousness of God’s 
compassion. 

xapts, the divine favour in the 
fullest sense. The word often has 
the sense of favour or goodwill in 
ordinary relationships in Classical 
Greek, and is used in the LXX in 
the common expression yap evpetv, 
‘find favour.’ In its religious use, 
like our equivalent grace, it came to 
mean every form of divine help in 


spiritual life—‘the might of the 
everlasting Spirit renovating man’ 
(Liddon), 

eiptvn, a religions deepening of 
the ordinary Hebrew and Arabic 
greeting, ‘Peace.’ In the Christian 
greeting it means the peace of the 
soul in harmony with God. 


3-11. A reminder to Timothy of 
his duty in view of the growth of 
unsound doctrine in Ephesus. 


3-4. The sentence begun is not 
finished. At the end of v. 4 the 
A.V. understands the conclusion 
‘so do,’ the R.V. ‘so do I now,’ 
i.e. I repeat the request. For a 
similar break in St. Paul’s sentence, 
ef. Rom. ix. 24. It is doubtless due 
partly to his dictating his letters, 
but primarily to the rapidity with 
which his mind, often on the sugges- 
tion of some word, passed on to a 
new thought. 

3. For the occasion of Timothy’s 
being at Ephesus, see Introd., p. x. 
It is impossible to be certain of St. 
Pauls course after his release from 
the first imprisonment, but it is pro- 
bable that this visit to Macedonia 
belonged to the last stage of it, and 
that from Macedonia he passed on to 
Corinth and Nicopolis. 

érepodiSacKadetv, to teach doctrine 
different from St. Paul’s. Cf. Gal. 
i. 8. The word is St. Paul’s in- 
vention. 
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4, piBois Kal yeveardoylars darepdv- 
tots. Besides the present passage 
the following are important in any 
consideration of the false doctrine 
with which Timothy had to cope at 
Ephesus, viz. 1 Tim. iv. 1-5, vi. 20, 
2 Tim. 11.18, The most precise in- 
timation of its nature is given in 
ch. iv., and in connection with that 
passage it will be considered how far 
St. Paul’s words refer to incipient 
Gnosticism, It is not necessary to 
assume that he is referring té the 
same teaching in all the passages ; 
and that the present passage refers 
to some Jewish influence in the 
Church seems certain from 6eAovres 
eivat vowodwWdokados in vy. 7. In 
support of this reference we may 
compare the phrase ’lovSarxois pvdors 
in Titus i. 14. It is observable also 
that ex¢yrnoes, ‘curious specula- 
tions, would be a remarkably mild 
word to apply to the characteristic 
Gnostic doctrines. Nevertheless the 
present passage is applied to Gnosti- 
cism by Irenaeus (180 4.p.) and later 
writers, interpreting the yeveadoyiar 
of the series of aeons and angels. 
(See n. on ch. iv.) 

The probable meaning of pvéor kai 
yeveadoyia will be best understood 
by reading such a work as the Book 
of Jubilees. The object of this book 
(written before B.c. 100) was to 
glorify the law by proving that it 
was not for one age or dispensation 
only, but for all time; and for this 
purpose the author rewrote from the 
standpoint of the law all the history 
contained in Genesis and Hxodus. 


There was much literature of this 


lind, containing many legends about 
the patriarchs and others, legends 
which are here represented as nar- 
rated to Moses by an angel. Apart - 
from their purpose such legends 
might have been harmless, but their 
purpose was to reinforce the claims 
of all the institutions of the law, 
for which reason the chief feasts (¢.9. 
the Passover, the Feast of Weeks, 
the Feast of Tabernacles) are all 
represented as established in the 
patriarchal times, and even the sun 
was created with a view to fixing the 
feasts. This sort of development of 
the written narrative formed a con- 
siderable part of rabbinical teaching. 
There is nothing in the present pas- 
sage (as there may be in ch. iv.) to 
suggest a special reference to Hssen- 
ism. 

ekintyoets. “he compound (not 
given in L. and S.) emphasises the 
elaborateness of the speculation— 
‘curious questionings.’ 

oixovoplay Qcod tiv év riorer. The 
R.Y. ‘a dispensation of God which 
is in faith’ is poor as a representation 
of the Greek. The word oixovopia 
meant first the management of a 
household, and so especially the 
proper providing of that which the 
members of a household needed. 
Hence the meaning here is the 
making available those blessings of 
God which are given as a conse- 
quence of faith. It is not the false- 
ness of such speculations that is here 
emphasised, but rather their unpro- 
ductiveness. ‘Non in dialectica 
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complacuit Deo salvum facere popu- 
lum suum’ (St. Ambrose). Even if 
we could discover the number and 
the names of the angels it would add. 
no power or resource to those wh» 
are living the life of faith—such 
questions are subtleties on the dis- 
covery of which no reality is depend- 
ent. The wrong reading of the T.R. 
oikodopmiay gives the sense —such 
things do not build up, but upset-— 
they are em) xaraotpopy Tov axovdv- 
tov (2 Tim. i. 14), 

5. mapayyeAtas. Though this word 
(and zapayyéAXo, v. 3) had come to 
mean simply command, its earlier use 
of the command or watchword passed 
on from one man to another made it 
particularly applicable to the passing 
on of the gospel message in its truth 
and entirety from man to man, and 
from one generation to another. 

7d tédos, ‘the end,’ in the sense in 
which it is common in Greek philo- 
sophy, ‘the end aimed at,’ ‘the 
supreme object.’ rd réXos dyamn is 
the true opposite of rd réAos ndov7. 

ayérn. This word suffers through 
having no English equivalent, as the 
translations of 1 Cor. xii. make 
manifest. At one time, perhaps, 
charity came near it, or Wyclif could 
hardly have written for Rom. viii. 39, 
‘Neither death, neither lyfe, neither 
noon other creature may departe us 
fro the charitie of God’; but now 
the word is narrowed down and only 
represents dyamn by a kind of con- 
vention. The word love also requires 
a convention to represent it, for it 
properly implies affection (duAia), 
whereas you can have dydzn for a 
person you have never met. dyarn 
is essentially a Christian conception 


based on the common brotherhood 
in Christ and the consciousness of 
sharing the same great object of life. 
It implies, therefore, all the con- 
sideration and sympathy that the 
consciousness of this bond creates. 
If a stranger wrote to you from the 
ends of the earth because he was in 
a difficulty and had no one to trust, 
having picked your name at random 
out of a list, you might take 
great pains in answering him, 6” 
dyarnv , but not out of love or out 
of charity. 

ék Kalapds kapStas, «.7.A. The 
ayar# is not a forced product, but 
the natural outcome in our dealings 
with others of certain qualities in 
ourselves—the possession of ‘a pure 
heart,’ ‘a good conscience,’ ‘ unfeigned 
faith.’ The word xa@apos was very 
early used in Greek in the meta- 
phorical sense of ‘free from moral 
stain,’ ¢.g. xa@apos vovs; and the 
phrase a pure heart was more natural 
to Hebrew writers than a pure mind, 
because they thought of the heart as 
being the seat of the thought. [Cf. 
Ps. xix. 14, ‘Let the words of my 
mouth and the meditation of my 


_heart be acceptable in thy sight.’] 


To have ‘a pure heart,’ therefore, 
meant to be free from all evil 
motives, to be singleminded in one’s 
pursuit of good. Hence to them is 
promised the vision of God—‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God’ (Matt. v. 8). A ‘good con- 
science’ adds something to this—not 
only are we purified from evil motives, 
but the consciousness of guilt has 
gone also with all the weakness that 
an ever-present fear of doing evil 
entails. The word cuveiSnois meant 
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literally the being conscious of one’s 
own thoughts, and then the’ being 
conscious of rightness or wrongness. 
The phrase ‘good conscience’ shows 
how the one meaning passes into the 
other. mioris dvumdxpiros means 
faith that is not acting a part, ‘un- 
feigned faith’—it implies such com- 
plete confidence in our Lord that 
the aydrn is its natural outcome. It 
is possible to be ‘feigning’ faith 
without being conscious of it—one 
wants to believe and therefore adopts 
belief as one’s attitude, but one wants 
it at little cost; its unreal and un- 
spontaneous character is tested by its 
failure to produce works of dyarn. 
The word avvmoxpiros occurs first in 
the LXX. 

By conscience we mean that power 
or voice within us which judges our 
actions (and by inference the actions 
of others) as morally good or morally 
bad. The conception of conscience 
as an independent faculty may be 
said to be peculiar to Christian 
teaching. Greek philosophy was 
concerned to determine what was 
the ‘highest good’ for man, and 
what was the best means to that 
‘highest good’; but the choice both 
of end and of means fell within the 
province of the same ‘reason’ which 
dealt with other problems, and led 
to no analysis of ‘moral obligation ’ 
as we understand it. The idea of a 
conscience does not occur in Aristotle ; 
and the Stoic philosophy differs from 
the rest rather in its results (because 
of its exalted standpoint with regard 


to things of sense and material. 


pleasure) than in any original psycho- 
logical basis. 

It is in St. Paul’s writings that we 
first find what we may call a doctrine 
of conscience as an independent 
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power in us, able to pass an auth- 
oritative verdict on right or wrong 
in our actions—a verdict followed by 
the consciousness of ‘I ought’ regard- 
less of consequences to oneself. To 
say that St. Paul analysed this 
psychologically would be probably 
incorrect-—it is better to say that 
his way of expressing it is the result 
of his own experience and introspec- 
tion. He felt so intensely the conflict 
of the ‘two selves’ (as expressed in 
the Epistle to the Romans), that he 
could only express what he meant by 
regarding the higher self as a separate 
faculty or power with a voice of its 
own, able to issue its commands to 
the whole personality of the man, 
Cf. Rom. ii. 15, ovppaptupovens 
avtav ths suveOnoews ; Rom. ix. 1, 
ovppapTupovans poe THs TuvEOnTEws 
juov ev Tvevpare “Ayia. The former 
of these passages especially illus- 
trates his conception of conscience 
as a faculty possessed by all men, 
because he is there speaking of 
Gentiles who, without any special 
revelation, ‘are a law unto them- 
selves ; in that they shew the work 
of the law written in their hearts.’ 
Since the time of St. Paul an 
attempt to analyse the nature of 
this ‘I ought’ in the consciousness 
of every man has formed a necessary 
part of every system of ethics. On 
the one extreme it has been explained 
as a habit of the reason based on 
long-continued utilitarian considera- 
tions in the individual, or on the 
same considerations developed by 
evolution and inherited in the race. 
On the other extreme it has been 
regarded as in every sense an inde- 
pendent taculty planted in man by 
God, capable of guiding him always 
right, though capable of weakening 
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and even extinction through neglect 
and opposition. Better than this is 
the thought which, starting from the 
conception of man as a Spiritual 
being made ‘in the likeness of God’ 
and therefore able to apprehend 
moral good, regards conscience as the 
man himself or his self-consciousness 
rather than as a separate ‘faculty ’— 
the man himself uttering as his own 
will the will of God, imposing upon 
all-the impulses of his composite 
nature what he knows and wills as 
a spiritual being. He is not ac- 
cepting the will of God as a thing 
from outside, but exercising and ex- 
pressing that will in his own right. 

6. dv. The antecedent is roi in 
y. 3. St. Paul resumes his sent- 
ence irregularly. 

aoroxncavres. Literally ‘having 
missed their aim.” Possibly St. 
Paul does not wish to suggest that 
their original aim was wrong. Men 
may start out with an honest inten- 
tion to establish the truth, but 
become so fascinated by their own 
intellectual subtleties that they can 
no longer exercise sound judgment 
over their own conclusions. 

paratodoylay. The word dracos 
generally implies more than ‘result- 
less’ (kevds)—that is paravos which 
is purposeless and frivolous in its 
essence. The discourse of the men 
referred to here is not only useless, 
it is a mere playing with words. 

7. vopodiSackado., Naturally an 
honourable title, cf. St. Luke v. 17, 


» Y / 
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but here carrying with it the im- 
plication of exalting too much the 
place of the law. These men pro- 
fessed to be authorities on the inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament, and 
doubtless were often quoting texts in 
proof of fantastic theories. See note 
on verse 4. In this work they had 
failed to realise the limited purpose 
of the law (v. 8), and were imparting 
into Christian teaching much that 
was erroneous in the methods and 
conclusions of the great Jewish 
teachers, 

pa) voobyres K.7.A., ‘without under- 
standing their own statements on the 
subjects on which [concerning what 
subjects] they make confident affir- 
mations.’ It is perhaps natural to 
take tivev here for the relative, 
though this use of ris for doris is not 
clearly established in N.'T! writers. 
[See, however, St. Mark xiv. 36, 
GN’ ov Ti €y@ OeXw AAG Ti ov. | 

ph. The student will observe that 
the regular negative of Participles 
in N.T. Greek is py, without the 
limitation that he has been accus- 
tomed to in the Granmmar of Attic 
Greek. 

SiaBeBarotyrar, assert positively. 


8-11. ‘These teachers of error have 
forgotten the limited purpose of the 
law, viz. that it was for men in a 
state of sin.’ To them it supplied the 
necessary imperative. ‘Thou shalt 
not’ awoke in them the consciousness 
of sin, and was meant to make them 


xeeka 
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feel the need of divine grace. But 
it did not by itself convey the means 
which would enable a man to fulfil 
it. To those whose heart and will 
had come into a new relation towards 
God by union with Christ, the law 
occupied a different position. This 
is St. Paul’s subject in Rom. vii. 

8. olSapev, for the Attic toper. 
An Ionic form. 

€dv Tis AUTO voplws xpArar, ic. if 
aman use it for its natural purpose. 
vouipos means in accordance with 
custom, regular, natural. The R.V. 
translation ‘lawfully’ is not good, 
and the only way in which we can 
keep the play on the word is by 
translating ‘The law is good if a man 
use it as a law.’ With the use of 
the adverb we may perhaps compare 
vouipws arobaveiv, to die a natural 
death. 

9. From avdpos to BeBnrouw we 
have words describing in a general 
sense the arrogant rejection of all 
external control or external standard 
of living, whether that approved by 
God or that set up by man. From 
matrpad@as to emidpkois we have 
eight sins specified that may result 
from this rejection. 

dvopos, refusing to recognise the 
claims of law and custom among 
men. 

avuréraktos, refusing all control, 
unruly. 

aoeBhs, rejecting the authority of 
God and religion, 


4 
10. mdpvous, apoevoKoirass, 


apaptwdds, carrying this irreligion 
into conduct, sinful. 

avécvos. The word was 
primarily applied to things approved 
by the law of God or nature, and so 
to men who lived according to this 
law. dvoows here therefore means 
‘rejecting the law of God,’ and differs 
from doeBjs only in that it refers 
more to outward acts, while doeSns 
describes the attitude of the mind, 

BéBnAos (from the root of Baiva) 
was originally applied to ground that 
might be trodden, as opposed to 
ground that was consecrated (iepds) 
and so meant ‘unhallowed.’ Applied 
to persons it naturally meant those 
who had no right to approach the 
sanctuary and so ‘ unholy,’ ‘separated 
from God.’ The Latin profanus ex- 
pressed the same idea (pro fano, in 
front of or outside the sanctuary). 
Cf, Aen. vi. 258, Procul este, profant, 
addressed to those who may not 
approach the holy place. The word 
BéBnros to a Jew would mean one 
who by reason of uncleanness was 


¢ 
oalos 


banished from all religious ob- 
servances. 
10. av8pamoStorgs. This meant 


one who reduced a free person to 
slavery, or stole slaves from their 
lawful owners. The penalty in 
Athenian law was death. We have 
no means of knowing how far this 
crime was prevalent in St. Paul’s 
days. He is probably only meaning 
to suggest by his words the worst 
crimes possible ; indeed he happened 
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to use four (aarpadolas, pnrpadoias, 
avdpopovos, avdparodiarns) which 
when merely used as abusive epithets 
incurred a fine of five hundred 
drachmae at Athens. 


Weborars. We are almost sur- 
prised to find this coupled with the 
gross crimes just mentioned. But 
it was characteristic of St. Paul to 
go beneath the popular estimate of 
crimes, and he counts as a gross 
crime that which destroys the possi- 
bility of men’s living together in 
confidence. Cf. the list ¢n Gal. v. 
19-20, where ‘enmities, strife, 
jealousies’ come between grosser 
sins. Of. n. on diAddyous, iii. 8. 


bytatvovon, healthy, sound. The 
use of this word in this metaphorical 
sense, several times in the Pastoral 
Epistles and in no other, is used as 
an argument against their authen- 
ticity. See Introd, p. xxix. But 
circumstances and age change vocab- 
ulary, and the idea expressed by this 
word—the need of healthy teaching 
as opposed to morbid speculations 


‘—is one of the most prominent ideas 


in the Pastoral Kpistles, 


ll. kara 1d edayyédvov goes with 
the whole preceding statement about 
the law. On St. Paul’s claim to 
have been entrusted with a special 
message as to this part of the ‘good 
tidings,’ cf. Gal, ii, 7, ‘When they 
saw that I had been entrusted with 
the gospel of the uncircumcision, 
even as Peter with the gospel of the 
circumcision.’ 


The word edvayyédvoy in Classical 
Greek meant a reward for good 
tidings, or thank-offering for good 
tidings, but later writers used it for 
good tidings. The verb evayyeAt- 
(era, ‘to announce good tidings,’ 
was used from the start for ‘to 
announce the good tidings of the 
gospel’ (ef. St. Luke ii. 10, evayye- 
Aigowar bpiv yapav peyadny, K.T.A.), 
and the noun gradually acquired the 
specific meaning of ‘the gospel 
message’ and eventually a written 
‘gospel.’ 


ris SdEys must not be taken as the 
equivalent of an adjective, as A.V. ; 
rather the whole phrase means ‘the 
gospel of the manifestation of God’s 
glory in Christ. In interpreting 
phrases containing the word d0€a, we 
must remember that this werd was 
used in LXX Greek to express 
the visible Divine Presence. See 
Mayor’s note on James i. 1, where 
he shows good reason for translating 
the verse, ‘the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ who is the glory,’ 

Tov pakapiov @cod. As used of 
God here and in vi. 15, the adjective 
is one of the peculiarities noticed in 
the vocabulary of the Epistle. See 
Introd., p. xxix. 


12-17. The contrast of those who 
had ‘missed their aim’ (v. 6), and 
the thought of the wonderful work 
entrusted to himself (v. 11), occa- 
sion an outburst of thanksgiving 
for his own experience. 
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12. Whether we read eydvyvapo- 
gavte (gave me strength) or évduva- 
povrvre (giveth me strength), the 
reference is to the strength given 
to fulfil the trust expressed in 6 
emvatevOnv eyo. 

TioTdy pe HyyoTaTo Oépevos eis 
Staxovlay, ‘showed that he counted 
me faithful by appointing me to a 
service.’ The word dcaxovia is used 
here in a general sense, any function 
in the Christian ministry. 


13. BAdopypov. Though this word 
in Classical Greek is used generally 
of slander, its religious application 
was the original one. Bdracdnpia 
was the utterance of ill-omened words 
at a sacrifice, hence speaking lightly 
of the gods or sacred things. St. 
Paul had spoken evil of Christ and 
compelled timid Christians to do 
the same (Acts xxvi. 11). 

bBporyqv. The word implies in- 
sulting violence due to arrogant self- 
confidence. Cf. St. Paul’s own words 
in Acts xxvi. 9-11, mepicoas €ppac- 
Also 
vill. 8, €Avpaivero thy éxxAnolay 
(made havoe of the Church). 

HAenonv bt. ayvoay érolynoa. St. 
Paul is not claiming that his ignor- 
ance made him guiltless. It is too 
readily assumed that ignorance is 


j eae a: 
vomevos avtois ediwKov, etc. 
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not culpable, error is often the result 
of shutting the doors of the mind. 
We may compare our Lord’s words, 
‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do’: ignorance may 
be perhaps an excuse for a present 
action but the fruit of past sin and 
therefore in need of forgiveness. 

It would be contrary to St. Paul’s 
own teaching (Rom. ix.) to inquire 
why God chose him dvra BXaodnpov 
Kal Ou@ktny Kal LBpistny to be an 
apostle. But, humanly speaking, 
we can believe that he was sincere 
in his ignorance. From the words, 
‘It is hard for thee to kick against 
the goad,’ we must assume that a 
struggle had already heen going on 
in him ; the very doubts in his mind 
perhaps made him more bitter in his 
persecution, as men will sometimes 
try to smother doubts of their own 
rightness by more active assertion of | 
it. 


14. tmeperAcdvawe, abounded ex- 
ceedingly. The word occurs only 
here and in later ecclesiastical 
writers. Cf. treperepicocevcey 1 
xapes in Rom. v. 20. 

peta mictews Kal dydmys, the re- 
sults accompanying the work of the 
divine ydpis in him. For this word, 
see n. on vy. 2, and for ayarn, v. 5. 
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15. murrds 6 Adyos, the saying is 
faithful, z.e. to be trusted as wholly 
true. This phrase occurring only in 
the Pastoral Epistles (ef. iii. 1, iv. 9 ; 
2 Tim. ii. 11; Titus iii. 8) is held to 
be an indication of their not being 
St. Paul’s. But see Introd., p. xxix. 
For a comparison of the places where 
it occurs, see n. on ill. 1. Of course 
it implies the general currency and 
familiarity of certain sayings in the 
Church, but this may well have come 
about before the death of St. Paul. 
There is every reason to believe that 
the first form of a written gospel was 
a collection of our Lord’s sayings, 
and such a saying as the present one 
is only a variant of that quoted in 
St. Matt. ix. 13, ‘I came not to call 
the righteous but sinners,’ which 
(cf. St. Luke xix. 10) may have 
been often on our Lord’s lips. It is 
not difficult to understand how often 
the saying was needed for the en- 
couragement of candidates for bap- 
tism, a reason similar to that which 
prompted its inclusion in the ‘com- 
fortable words’ of the Office of Holy 
Communion. Matthew Arnold’s 
sonnet ‘The Good Shepherd with the 
Kid’ will illustrate the way in 
which, from the first, the Church 
must have treasured and often re- 
peated such a saying : 


He saves the sheep, the goats he doth not 
save. 

So rang Tertullian’s sentence, on the 
side 

Of that unpitying Phrygian sect which 
cried : 


‘Him can no fount of fresh forgiveness 
lave, 

Who sins, once washed by the baptis- 
mal wave.’ 

So spake the fierce ‘lertullian. 
sighed, 

The infant Church ! of love she felt the 
tide 

Stream on her from her Lord’s yet 
recent grave. 

And then she smiled; and in the Cata- 
combs, 

With eye suffused but heart inspired 
true, 

On those walls subterranean, where she 
hid 

Her head ’mid ignominy, death, and 
tombs, 

She her Good Shepherd's hasty image 
drew— 

And on his shoulders, not a lamb, a kid. 


But she 


amrodox 7s, another word not found 
in the N.T. outside the Pastoral 
Epistles. 


cacar. See note on 2 Tim. i. 9. 


16. mpdrw must be taken in the 
same sense as mparos in the previous 
sentence. As he feels that he was 
the chief of sinners, so he is also the 
most notable example to show the 
long-suffering of Christ. 

It is to be observed that in stating 
the purpose of his own ‘election’ 
here, St. Paul applies to himself the 
teaching that he explains in the 
Epistle to the Romans. God’s choice 
of the individual to receive special 
privileges or a special call must be 
set down to God’s inscrutable will 
in the furtherance of His eternal 
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purposes, and not to anything in 
the individual. 

Tiv itacav paxpoduptay, the com- 
pleteness of his long-suffering. jza- 
kpoOvpia as applied to man in the 
holding out of the temper under 
provocation, especially not letting 
one’s treatment of another be affected 
by the sense of personal wrong. St. 
Paul’s feeling towards our Lord was 
one of such intense personal devotion 
that he thinks of his early conduct 
as not only a sin but a personal in- 
jury to a friend, and his phraseology 
is coloured by this. The word re- 
minds of Psalm vii. 12 (P.B. version), 
‘God is arighteous judge, strong and 
patient: and God is provoked every 
day.’ 

trotimwciy, properly an outline, 
and that is in effect its use in 
2 Tim. i. 13. But an outline is 
meant to suggest the fuller treat- 
ment, and so the word came to 
mean, as here, a suggestive example 
or type. St. Paul’s experience shows 
what ‘all those who hereafter be- 
lieve’ will also realise. 

els twhv aidviov, to be taken with 
TLOTEVELD. 

tw aidvios. The word ¢w7 stands 
for the principle of life, the being 
alive as opposed to being dead. 
Hence zoology is the science of 
animal life. But the Christian has 
a spiritual life as well as a physical 
life, and this spiritual life also is 
expressed by (a7. It could not well 
be expressed by ios, which meant 
not the simple fact of living, but a 
man’s way and course of life as a 
social and moral being, with all that 


17. to 6€ Baoidel Tav aidvear, 


human life as such involves (com- 
pare the meaning of Biography with 
that of Zoology), so that Aristotle 
even says a slave shares in (7 but 
hardly in Bios. 

The word aimyos is the adjective 
of aidy, and meant everlasting in 
Classical Greek, ¢.g. Plato. But in 
considering its Biblical use, it is 
necessary to remember that the 
Jews would use it as the adjective of 
aiay, in the sense in which they 
regarded time as divided into a 
succession of ai@ves or epochs, eg. 
the pre-Messianic period and the 
Messianic period. specially did 
they speak of the Messianic period 
as 6 alwy (as in the expansion eis Tov 
ai@va, for ever), and as the adjective 
of this the word aioyis not only 
meant eternal, but carried with it 
also some such connotation as apper- 
taining to the Messianic time and 
rule. It was therefore doubly 
natural that ¢e7 ai@yies in Christian 
language, while it can be spoken of 
as the life that the Christian is to 
have in the future (cf. St. Mark, 
x. 30), can also be spoken of as the 
life of which he partakes already 
(cf. St. John v, 24)—it is the partici- 
pation in the divine life through 
union with Christ. 

17. 7O 8E Bard? TOV aidvov, but 
to the King eternal. Seen. on v. 16. 
The phrase means ‘the King of all 
ages, of all time.’ Outside these 
epistles the title Baoievs is only 
used of God in St. Matt. v. 35 (‘the 
city of the great King’), but the 
thought of God as King was of 
course common with the Jews. 
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povw Ged. Notice that the word 
cope in the T.R. was introduced 
here from Rom. xvi. 27. 

Some doxology or ascription of 
praise to God beginning with 
‘Blessed be God’ formed the regular 
conclusion of the synagogue service, 
and the use of such expressions 
naturally spread to every occasion 
where the speaker was moved by 
special feelings of gratitude, as St. 
Paul is here. The doxology with 
which we conclude the Lord’s Prayer 
is doubtless derived from synagogue 
usage. Cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 11, 
‘Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and 
the power, and the glory, and the 
victory, and the majesty.’ In the 
Didache viii. it appears in the form, 
‘For Thine is the power and the 
glory for ever.’ 

els ToOvs aldvas TSY aidvev, 7.¢. for 
endless ages, an intensified expression 
of els Tov aidva. 

aphv. The use of this Hebrew 
word—a verbal adjective equivalent 
to ‘(be it) established ’— was custom- 
ary in the synagogue as the response 
to the priests’ doxology or blessing ; 
and (though in many cases where the 
TR. has it in the N.T. it has not 
good manuscript authority) there is 
no doubt that the practice passed at 
once into the Church. Cf. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 16, ‘Else if thou bless with the 
spirit, how shall he that filleth the 
place of the unlearned say the Amen 
at thy giving of thanks, seeing he 
knoweth not what thou sayest ?’ 


18-20. These verses go back to 
the thought of 3-5. As Timothy 
has to charge others, let him see to 
it that he keeps in all purity the 
charge committed to him. 


18. mapar(Genar, commit as a thing 
to be guarded. Seen, on vi. 20. 

KaTa TAS Tpoayovaas éTl ot mpO- 
dytelas. ‘The ‘prophecy’ of the N.T. 
is best paraphrased as ‘an inspired 
utterance intelligible to all.’ It was 
of course distinct from the ‘speaking 
with tongues,’ which was not in- 
telligible without an interpreter. It 
did not necessarily include any pro- 


. phesying of the future, but might do 


so (Acts xi. 28, xxi. 11). Its object 
was the encouragement and enlight- 
enment of the Church (Acts xy. 32; 
1 Cor, xiv. 3). It was an inspira- 
tion that might come upon any 
member of the Church on occasion, 
but there were some who were called 
prophets par excellence, because, pre- 
sumably, the gift was often mani- 
fested in them, and these quickly 
assumed an important position in 
the Church (‘ Built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets,’ 
Eph. 11. 20). It is not quite clear 
how far the prophetic utterance was 
regarded as independent of the 
prophet’s conscious reasoning powers 
(‘The man speaketh then when God 
wisheth him to speak,’ Hermas) ; but 
St. Paul states very clearly that the 
exercise of the gift was subject to 
the prophet’s control—‘The spirits 
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of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets’ (1 Cor. xiv. 32); and his 
warnings on the subject show that 
there was a tendency to regard the 
gift as beyond human control. This 
question of the control of the pro- 
phetic gift was one of the issues 
between the Church and Montanism. 
Montanus claims to be just the lyre 
on which the Spirit plays, while the 
orthodox write tracts mepl Tod pr) Setv 
mpopyrny ev exotace. adeiv. AS 
with other yapiopara it is not pos- 
sible to trace its gradual disappear- 
ance as a special recognised gift. In 
the Didache the prophets still hold a 
very prominent position (ch. xi.). 
The last heard of lived about the 
time of Hadrian. See for a useful 
summary on the subject, Rackham’s 
Acts, Introd., vi. 2. 

When we consider the present 
verse in connection with iv. 14, it is 
hardly possible to take the words 
as referring to anything but special 
prophetic utterances, preceding and 
pointing to Timothy’s appointment 
or ordination to special ministry in 
the Church. See n. on iy. 14. 

mpoayotous, ‘foregoing,’ in the 
sense of anticipating his work. Cf. 
6 mpoaywy Noyos (the preceding dis- 
course) in Plato. 

év adrais, R.V. ‘by them,’ and it 
is best, perhaps, to take it instrumen- 
tally—the prophecies are thought of 
as assisting the ‘ warfare’ that fulfils 
them. But it is difficult to discrim- 
inate this use of ey from its use 
to denote the sphere or ‘accord- 
ing to, ¢g. mepumareiv ev ayary 


(Eph. v. 2). 


TiV Kadi otparefav. R.V. has 
‘the good warfare,’ but the use of the 
Greek article with these abstracts 
does not really necessitate the less 
natural use of the English article, 
any more than in such an expression 
as tn pitadeApia Pitdoropyot, 77 
Tt GAhyjovs mponyovpevor (‘in love 
of the brethren tenderly affectioned 
one to another, in honour preferring 
one another,’ Rom. xii. 10). 

19. é@v, holding, keeping. 

See n. on y. 5. 

qv to be taken with ovveidnow 
only, as the following words repi rhy 
miotiv evavaynoay show. 

aracdpevor, having thrust away, 
suggesting the violent rejection of 
something after a struggle. The 
whole sentence implies that these 
men had begun their declension by 
moral failure, and then had adapted 
their faith and teaching to their 
lowered moral standard. The de- 
mand that Christianity made for a 
change of life was a severe demand 
upon Gentile converts in the state of 
their world, and it is evident that 
many tried to compromise, professing 
Christ but keeping some of their old 
life. (We may compare the difficulty 
still found by missionaries with con- 
verts in polygamous countries.) 
Some, to justify themselves, went so 
far as to teach that what was done 
to the body did not matter—and 
this naturally involved denial of all 
doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body. Nor would it be difficult to 
find modern instances where a man 
first succumbs to a moral weakness, 
then tries to defend it by argument, 


cuveldyoy. 


16 
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and finally convinces himself: his 
faith is altered and his ideal lowered. 
The maxim ‘practise what you 
preach’ is sound, but it is too often 
interpreted to mean that you must 
not preach more than you practise— 
in reality, if a man is weak, it is still 
something that he should continue 
to see and admit openly a higher 
ideal. The words of St. Paul in 
Rom. i. 32 really contain a fine 
climax—‘men who not only do these 
things but also approve of those who 
practise them.’ 

20. Hymenaeusis referred to again 
in 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18, where the nature 
of his error is explained. See n. on 
that passage. Alexander may be 
the same as the man mentioned in 
2 Tim. iv. 14, but the name was very 
common, and the fact that the 
Alexander of that passage is there 
called 6 yadkevs suggests in itself 
that he needed to be distinguished 
from another. 

ods TapéSwka TH ZaTava. 

The existence of spirits of evil, as 
well as angels, probably formed a 
part of Jewish belief from very early 
times, as is indicated by expressions 
in pre-exilic books, e.g. 1 Sam. xvi. 14, 
‘An evil spirit from the Lord 
troubled him’; Judges ix. 23, ‘God 
sent an evil spirit between Abime- 
lech and the men of Shechem’; 
1 Kings xxii. 22, ‘I will go forth 
and will be a lying spirit in. the 
mouth of all his prophets.’ But it 
was in post-exilic times that the 
doctrine both of angels and of evil 
spirits was developed, probably 
under Babylonian and Persian in- 
fluence. The Jews of this period 
came to believe in a world of evil 
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spirits, to whom they gave names, 
ranks, and functions. The chief of 
these was called Satan, or ‘the 
adversary.’ The earliest references 
to him are Zech. iii. 1, ‘He shewed 
me Joshua, the high priest, standing 
before the angel of the Lord, and 
(the) Satan standing at his right 
hand to be his adversary’; Job i. 6, 
‘The sons of God came to present 
themselves before the Lord, and (the) 
Satan came also among them’; 
1 Chron. xxi. 1, ‘Satan stood up 
against Israel, and moved David to 
number Israel],,—here the word is 
used as a proper name without the 
article, and we must contrast the 
expression used in 2 Sam. xxiy. 1. 
The functions allotted to the evil 
spirits by Jewish thought of the 
time were (1) to accuse men before 
God ; (2) to tempt them to evil; (3) 
to inflict evil, including physical evil. 
The main motive in all such specu- 
lations was probably to account for 
the existence of evil without attribut- 
ing it directly to God. But there 
was this marked difference from the 
religions of the Hast, viz. that or- 


thodox Judaism never accepted a | 


‘dualism’ in which the power of evil 
stood in independent opposition to 
God. It is under His control and 
permitted by Him for disciplinary 
purposes. 

In the New Testament—both in 
our Lord’s teaching and in the writ- 
ings of St. Paul—we find the general 
conception of a world of evil spirits, 
tempting to evil and inflicting evil, 
accepted and acted upon. The chief 
of them is spoken of either as Satan, 
or by the Greek equivalent 6 d.d- 
Bodos (the accuser or false accuser) 
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Our Lord attributed Peter’s trial to 
Satan (St. Luke xxii. 31, ‘Satan 
asked to have you that he might 
sift you as wheat’), spoke of disease 
as the work of Satan (St. Luke 
xiii. 16, ‘Whom Satan hath bound, 
lo, these eighteen years’), and re- 
garded the casting out of devils by 


His disciples as the overthrow of | 


Satan (St. Luke x. 18, ‘I beheld 
Satan fallen as lightning from 
heaven’). In St. Paul’s writings 
also Satan is the tempter (1 Cor. 
vii. 5), and his own ‘thorn in the 
flesh’ is a ‘messenger of Satan’ 
(2.Cor. xii. 7). His words in Eph. 
il, 2 (‘the prince of the power of 
the air’) follow the current Jewish 
phraseology, which implied that the 
devil and other evil spirits had their 
abode in the lower atmosphere. 

With the present passage we must 


compare, besides 2 Cor. xii. 7, the 
words of 1 Cor. v. 4-5. In that 
passage St. Paul represents himself 
as in a church assembly handing 
over an offender to Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh that the 
spirit may be saved. It is clear that 
he thought of Satan’s power to inflict 
physical evil as capable of being used 
under God’s permission for discip- 
linary purposes, and in this sense 
we must understand the present 
passage and that in 1 Cor. It is 
clear also that he understood the 
Church to have been entrusted with 
the power in certain cases of using 
this method of discipline. 

In the New Testa- 
ment this word generally, if not 
always, implies teaching by discip- 
line, or punishment. 

Brachnpetv. See v. 13. 
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1-7. ‘Pray for all men ; for God’s 
will is that all men should come to 
the knowledge of the truth—not 
only the truth that ‘‘God is one,” 
but the truth that Jesus is the 
ransom for all, as I have been 
sent to proclaim to Gentiles as 
well as to Jews.’ 

The emphasis in this passage is 
clearly on the all. St. Paul’s belief 
in the efficacy of prayer is shown 
not only by the mpérov mavtov, 
but by the inclusion of Nero in the 
subjects of the Church’s intercession. 

1. Sehoets, mporevyds, evredées. 
The words differ somewhat in mean- 
ing (‘petitions,—prayers,—interces- 
sions’), but the threefold formula is 
meant to emphasise the one idea. 
mpooevyn was the ordinary word of 
prayer to God, and could not be used 
as dénous could of petition to men. 
évrevécs (not found in the N.T. 
except in this Epistle) is the noun 
of evruyxavw, which meant to meet 
a person and so to meet with a view 
to pleading, and is regularly used in 
the N.'T. for interceding for another 
person (agaist another person in 
Rom. x1. 2). 

edxapiotias. In this thanksgiving 
we must see a reference to the 
thought of v. 6—the Church gives 


2. wrep Baciewv Kal TaVvTWY TOV ev VTEPoYy 


thanks on behalf of all men because 
all men are the objects of Christ’s 
atoning sacrifice. 

2. trip Bacitéov kal wavTav TAY ev 
trepoxy dvrwv. The reference in 
Baowdevs is without doubt specially 
to the Roman emperor, whose natural 
title this was throughout the Kast. 
For the language of such a prayer, 
see Clement of Rome, ch. lxi.: ‘ Thou, 
Lord, hast given to our rulers and 
governors upon the earth the power 
of their sovereignty, through Thine 
exceeding and unutterable might, 
that we, knowing the glory and 
honour which is given unto them 
from Thee, may submit ourselves 
unto them, in no wise resisting Thy 
will. Give unto them, Lord, health, 
peace, oneness of mind, stability, 
that they may order the government 
which hath been committed to them 
of Thee without stumbling. For 
Thou, O Heavenly Lord, King of 
the ages, givest glory to the sons 
of men, and honour and power over 
the things which are upon the earth. 
Do Thou, O Lord, direct aright their 
counsel towards that which is good 
and well-pleasing in Thy sight, that, 
ordering devoutly in peace and 
meekness the authority committed 
to them by Thee, they may obtain 
Thy mercy.’ 
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St. Paul’s words show that he 
believed in the divine guidance of 
governments and that prayer could 
help it. He had always had reason 
to look upon the Roman power as 
that which protected Christianity 
from the violence of opponents. The 
popular outbreaks at Rome in 64, 
which were utilised, if not encour- 
aged, by Nero after the great fire, 
began a change of attitude at the 
centre of government; but in the 
provinces the effect of this would 
have been delayed, and even if this 
Epistle and that to Titus were 
written after 64, St. Paul’s attitude 
shows no change. With his words 
we may compare St. Peter’s ‘Fear 
God, honour the king,’ written at 
a time when the Roman power was 
at least threatening persecution. 

Hpepov kal hovxvov. The word 
#pepos is late Greek for the Classical 
npewatos, and signifies tranquillity in 
every aspect. jovxios means ‘of a 
quiet disposition.” We may, there- 
fore, translate ‘peaceable and quiet.’ 

éy rao evoeBe(a would in modern 
phrase be ‘in free practice of our 
religion.’ év ceuvdrnte(R.V. gravity) 
adds to this the idea of not being 
flouted in their serious view of life 
and duty by the ridicule and active 
interference of the unbeliever. There 
was hardly any gaiety of the Greek 
or Roman world which the Christian 
could take part in without some 
sacrifice of principle, because there 


was hardly any festivity unassociated 
with religious ceremony, however 
technical and forma] this may have 
become. The Christian was there- 
fore credited with sourness instead 
of seriousness, and his very cepvdtns 
was made a reproach against him. 
We may compare the treatment of 
the Puritan, whose seriousness, how- 
ever exaggerated and affected it be- 
came under opposition, was just this 
ceuvorns and a protest against ir- 
religious and frivolous views of life. 

3. Totro, 7.e.the praying for all men. 
This is good and acceptable in God’s 
eyes, because it is our best co-opera- 
tion with His work of saving all men. 

cwripos—owlfvar. * For St. Paul’s 
use of these words, see note on 
2 Tim. i. 9, 

4-5, emlyvwors. The preposition 
in this compound doubtless makes 
the word more emphatic, and in 
such a passage as 2 Tim. iii. 7 ‘full 
knowledge’ is a natural rendering. 
Perhaps also here, since the following 
verse states first the chief article of 
the Jewish creed (eis O©eds), and 
then adds the fuller knowledge that 
came with Christ. 

5. els yap. The oneness of God 
and of God’s purpose further em- 
phasises the all of these verses—His 
purpose has always been and is in 
Christ the same for all. 

perirns. This word could be used 
in the widest sense of any one who 
formed the channel of communication 


| redemption. 
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7. eis 6 ereOny 


eyo Kypv€ Kal amdotonos (dd\nOeav eyo, od Pevdopar), 


duddaKados €Ovav ev Tiare Kat ann Gea. 


between two others, but naturally 
came to mean specially him through 
whom they are brought together in 
agreement. It was a regular Jewish 
title for Moses as him through whom 
God revealed the law and made the 
covenant (see Gal. ui. 19 and Light- 
foot’s note). But in a very special 
sense it applied to the priest who 
approached God in sacrifice on be- 
half of the people, and also pro- 
nounced God’s blessing on the people. 
The present passage, with its words 
6 dots éavrdyv avtidutpoy, suggests 
rather this sacrificial aspect of 
Chiist’s mediation. Compare’ the 
treatment of the subject in Heb. 
iv. 14 fol. Our Lord is thrice spoken 
of as the mediator of a new or better 
covenant in the Ep. to the Hebrews 
(vill. 6, ix. 15, xi, 24), 

&vOpwros, ‘himself man,’ as RV. 
The reason for this emphatic addi- 
tion is doubtless that expressed in 
Heb. iv. 15. 

6, avrthurpov, the price paid for 
deliverance. This word only occurs 
here, but cf. St. Matt. xx. 28, Sodva 
Thy Wuxnv avrov AuTpoy avti mohhe@p. 
The sacrifice of Christ is thought of 
as a price paid to redeem, buy back 
man from sin and its consequences. 
See the note on drodvrpaats in San- 
day and Headlam’s Romans, ili. 24, 
where a needful warning is given: 
‘The emphasis is on the cost of man’s 
We need not press the 


| metaphor yet a step further by ask- 
/ing (as the ancients did) to whom 


the ransom or price was paid. It 
was required by that ultimate neces- 
sity which has made the whole course 


of things what it has been ; but this | 


necessity is far beyond our powers to 
grasp or gauge.’ 

Td paptiptoy Katpots tdlou, R.V. 
‘the testimony to be borne in its 
own times.’ paptupiov, however, 18 
not ‘the thing testified to,’ but 
the evidence, proof, or testimony. 
Therefore, taking the phrase as im 
apposition to the clause 6 dovs 
€avToy avTikvTpov vmep mavT@v, We 
must understand that Christ’s sacri- 
fice is spoken of as the proof, given 
at the due time, of God’s purpose 
described in the words mavras Oede 
aoOnva (vy. 4). St. Paul proceeds 
to describe himself as a_ herald 
appointed to proclaim this testi- 
mony of God’s love. 

Yor the construction of ro pap- 
tupwov, cf. 2 Thess, 1. 5, évdevypa. 

7. dAqBeav Aéyo, od WevsSopar. It 
is not very easy to see the reason 
for this strong form of asseveration 
here, and Alford attributes it to ‘the 
growth of a habit in the apostle’s 
mind, which we already trace in 
2 Core xin 3d, Romy ixgel,stillehe 
came to use the phrase with less 
force and releyance than he had 
once done.’ But if we may take it 
as referring especially to the follow- 
ing words, didacKkados ebvav, can it 
be thought irrelevant? The pre- 
ceding verses have been asserting 
that the message is for all, he now 
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asserts, with emphasis, that his own 
special commission is to all. We 
should especially compare the same 
phrase in Rom. ix. 1, where the 
thought bears some relation to this 
—the inclusion of both Jews and 
Gentiles in God’s purpose. 

ev miorer Kal GAnOela. The pre- 
position ev has a very widely ex- 
tended use in the Greek of the 
N.T., and the connection indicated 
by it is often so vague as to 
be difficult to determine. Through 
an imitation of Hebrew, it is fre- 
quently used to express instrument 
or even the-person through whom a 
thing is done (1 Cor. vi. 2, év tiv 
kpiverat 6 xédopos, the world is 
judged by you). It expresses also 
the cause, especially of emotions 
(Gal. vi. 18, wa ev 1H tperépa 
gapkt kavxynoovra). But much 
more vaguely still as indicating 
the sphere, literal or metaphorical, 
of an action it comes to express 
the accompanying circumstances or 
manner (eg. 2 Cor. iv. 2, mepi- 
matovvtes ev mavoupyia, 1 Cor. iv. 
21, ev pdBdm €AOw, Acts xvii. 31, 
kpivew ev Suxacoovyvyn). Grammati- 
cally, therefore, the present passage 
is vague—ev may denote the sphere, 
in which’ case St. Paul describes 
himself as a ‘teacher of faith and 
truth’; or the manner, in which case 
he describes himself as ‘teaching 
with faith and truth.” The former 
is more natural. 


8-15. ‘I wish then the men to 
attend to prayer rather than to dis- 


putations. And I wish the women 


‘them learn, not teach. 


to attend to good works rather 
than outward appearance. Let 
For the 
Scripture teaches us that woman 
is to be subject to man,’ 


8. rods &vSpas, R.V. ‘the men,’ 
not tovs avOpamovs, which would 
include women. Clearly the limita- 
tion is due to St. Paul’s anticipating 
in thought what he is about to say, 
and having in mind in this verse 
rather the public prayers in church 
than the general practice of prayer 
(cf. v. 5). 

év waytt TéTw, everywhere, wher- 
ever there is a Christian congregation. 

ématpovtas xeipas. The usual Jew- 
ish attitude in prayer was standing, 
though kneeling was also practised 
(cf. 1 Kings viii. 54, and for the 
uplifted hands, viii. 22). The Chris- 
tian Church doubtless followed the 
usages of the synagogue at first in 
both ways, and for some time con- 
tinued to pray standing on Sundays 
and on the days between Haster and 
Whitsunday. (Cf. Justin Martyr’s 
account of the Eucharist: ‘Then 
we all stand up together and offer 
prayers’; St. Clement’s Ep. to the 
Cor. 29, ‘Let us therefore come 
to Him with holiness of heart, lift- 
ing up chaste and undefiled hands 
unto Hin.’) 

éclovs xetpas. The word dovos 
was naturally applied to things, 
meaning ‘right,’ or ‘permitted by 
divine law,’ so that eg. to bury the 
dead was dovov, to leave them un- 
buried ody dovov, and a place that 
might be freely entered would be 
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éotov as opposed to a consecrated 
place (tepov). Transferred to per- 
sons the word meant pure or sinless, 
and this is its meaning as an epithet 
of xeipes here. Cf. Soph. O.C., 470, 
dv’ dclev yeipay Ovyov, where it 
means hands made pure by cere- 
monial washing. 

Stadoyopds in Classical Greek 
meant reasoning, calculation. In 
the N.T. it tends to have the bad 
sense of perverse reasoning, but 
more from the context in each case 
than from any inherent change 
of meaning. It most often nteans 
imward questionings, and if we take 
it in this sense here, we have implied 
two conditions of right prayer as 
stated in the gospels, viz. the pre- 
vious forgiveness of others (yapis 
épyis), and faith (yapis diadoyerpov); 
but with such a passage before us 
as St. Mark vui. 16, dvedoyiCovro 
mpos adAndous Aéyovres, K.T.A., there 
ig no reason for rejecting the mean- 
ing disputing here. 

9. aoatrws may be simply also ; 
or it may be in its full sense of in 
like manner, meaning with the same 
kind of self-repression as is implied 
in xapis dpyns kal Siahoyiopod. 

ev kaTaoroAy Kooplw werd alSods kal 
cwdpoortvys, in becoming (orderly) 
apparel with modesty and sobriety. 
aidws is ‘sense of shame,’ translated 
in the A.V. shamefastness, 7.e. firm- 
ness in shame (modesty), which by 
mistaken spelling became shame- 


10. adN’ (5 mpére. yuvaréiv emrayyed\opévars 


ll. yur &v yovxia 


facedness. Cf. Shaks. Richard IIT, 
i, 4, 142, ‘[Conscience] is a blushing 
shamefast spirit that mutinies in a 
man’s bosom.’ gcadpoctyn meant 
sound-mindedness, discretion, and so 
the temper of moderation, especially 
in pleasure. 

wAéypaciy Kal xpuvolw. L. and §S. 
take m\éyuara here to mean wreaths 
or chaplets, but it is more natural to 
take it of the various ways of plait- 
ing the hair for effect (cf. 1 Peter 
iii. 3). ypvot@ will also naturally 
be taken of a hair ornament—a 
golden comb or a net of gold thread. 
R.V. ‘with braided hair and gold.’ 

10. émayyeAXopévais, professing— 


as quite commonly in Classical 
Greek. 
8’ tpywov dyabay. Cf. Job. xxix. 14, 


‘I put on 
clothed me.’ 


righteousness and it 
So Psalm exxxii. 9. 
ll. év Hovxia, quietly, not neces- 
sarily in silence (as Alford), but 
without setting up her opinions 
against the teaching she receives. 
But in 1 Cor. xiv. 34-36, St. Paul 
enjoins very emphatically that in the 
church women shall keep silence, 
implying (v. 36) that any contrary 
usage at Corinth was an innovation 
peculiar to themselves. It is obvious 
from xi. 5 (yury) mpooevyopevyn 7 
mpopyrevovoa) that such a usage 
had begun in Corinth. It does not | 
follow that St. Paul would have for- 
bidden women to speak and teach in | 
our days, but it was contrary both | 
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to Jewish and to Greek sentiment 
to let women who respected them- 
selves take such a public part, and 


_ though the Apostle could say that in 


Christ there was ‘neither male nor 
female,’ this did not mean that what- 
ever a man could do.a woman could 


_do, nor did he encourage contempt 


for the usages and conventions of 
society. It was one of the earliest 
social results of Christianity to raise 
men’s respect for womanhood, and 
to give woman a new place in good 
works. This beneficial change would 
have been impossible if it had been 
combined with an eccentricity of 
demeanour that every Greek lady 
would have thought immodest. The 
importance of the principle will be 
still more apparent if we remember 
that the Gentile world for a long 
time suspected the Church as a 
‘secret society,’ and was not easily 
persuaded that it had no immoral 
rites. This made the conduct of its 
women before the world a considera- 
tion of great moment. 


12, adevrety, a verb that occurs 
here first in literature, and only here 
in the N.T. The noun avdévrns 
meant one who does anything with 
his own hand, and so in late Greek, 
a masterful person or autocrat. 
Hence the meaning of the verb here 
—to exercise authority, R.V. have 
dominion. Our word authentic comes 
from it, ‘that which is vouched for 
by the man himself.’ [The frequent 


Classical association of avévrns with 
murder is not essential to the word. ] 

13-14. The first part of the argu- 
ment is the same as that of 1 Cor. 
xi. 9, viz., woman was formed after 
man, and for the sake of man, there- 
fore she is meant to be subordinate 
to him. The second part is that 
woman incurred greater guilt than 
man in the Fall, and doubtless St. 
Paul has in mind that subjection to 
man was part of the punishment 
then pronounced for her: ‘In sorrow 
thou shalt bring forth children ; and 
thy desire shall be to thy husband, 
and he shall rule over thee’ (Gen. 
ii. 16). In judging of St. Paul’s 
argument, we may set aside all 
critical interpretations of the early | 
chapters of Genesis—they were not 
present to him, and the words just 
quoted were taken by him simply as 
the actual words of God. 

14, JI.e. man’s complaisance to his 
wife was less guilty than woman’s 
listening to the tempter. 

év mapaBdoet yeyovey, R.V. ‘hath 
fallen into transgression,’ the perfect 
tense being used to indicate the con- 
tinuance of the consequences to the 
present time. apaBaore is literally 
a stepping aside out of the path 
marked out, and therefore corre- 
sponds very closely to transgression, 
the stepping over a line. 

15. R.V. ‘But she shall be saved 
through the child-bearing.’ ‘This is 
ambiguous: (1) If dca be taken in 
the sense ‘by means of, the mean- 
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ing of the sentence must be that 
woman by working out her curse 
(‘In sorrow thou shalt bear children’) 
will find healing. ‘In God’s face is 
light, but in His shadow healing too.’ 
It is impossible to think that St. 
Puul meant ‘ by her being the mother 
of Christ,’ or that he would have 
referred to the fact of the Incarna- 
tion in sucha vague phrase. (2) But 
did can mean ‘through’ of time, and 
cwOnoera dit would then be ‘shall 
be brought safe through.’ There can 
be little doubt that this would have 
been the sense in which any ordinary 
Greek would have understood the 
phrase here, and this of course 
accords also with the looser use of dua 
in the N.T., to indicate the circum- 
stances of an action (eg. 2 Cor. ii. 4, 
éypawa wpiv dia moddhdv Sakpvor). 
This is substantially the interpreta- 


tion of Alford, taking ow@@ncera in 
the higher sense of spiritual salva- 
tion, laying stress (very appositely) 
on 1 Cor. iii. 15, cwOnoera ovra dé 
ae dud mupos. 

ayarn. Seen. oni. 5, 


ayacpo. The word dyios seems 
first of all to have meant ‘set apart 
for the service of God,’ ‘consecrated,’ 
in the sense in which e.g. Israel was 
a consecrated people. But as that 
which is given to God must be per- 
fect, the word came to mean the 
absence of blemish or guilt, which 
should characterise the worshippers of 
God—and so ‘holy.’ (See a full note 
in Sanday and Headlam’s Romans, 
i, 7.)  dysaouds was properly the 
process of making dyios; here it 
stands for the result, viz. ‘holiness.’ 


coppocivy. Seen. on v. 9. 
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1. murtds 6 Adyos. See n. on i. 
15. But here it is a question 
whether the saying referred to is 
contained in the preceding or in the 
following words. It certainly refers 
to;following words in i. 15, and seems 
to in 2 Tim. ii. 11; but here, and in 
iv. 9, and Titus ili. 8, the reference 
is more doubtful. 

It is to be noted that in the con- 
text of all five passages there is an 
allusion to salvation or eternal life, 


Selgin ccc maltotagcests thats 
‘saying’ (or more than one) is re- 
ferred to which contains the promise 
of this, perhaps the saying that is 
actually quoted ini. 15. It is well 
to set the passages together. 1. 15, 
‘Faithful is the saying and worthy 
of all acceptation that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners,’ 
ii, 1, ‘She shall be saved through the 
childbearing if they continue in faith 
and love and sanctification with 
sobriety. Faithful is the saying. 
If a man seeketh the office of a bis- 
hop he desireth a good work.’ iv. 9, 
* Godliness is profitable for all things, 
having promise of the life which now 
is and of that which is to come. 
Faithful is the saying and worthy of 
all acceptation. For to this end we 
labour and strive because we have 
our hope set on the living God who 
is the Saviour of all men, specially 
of them that believe.’ 2 Tim. i. 11, 
‘That they also may obtain the sal- 


vation which is in Christ Jesus with 
eternal glory. Faithful is the saying. 
For if we died with him we shall also 
live with him,’ Titus iii. 8, ‘ That 
being justified by his grace we might 
be made heirs according to the hope 
of eternal life. Faithful is the say- 
ing. And concerning these things f 
will that thou affirm confidently, to 
the end that they which have be- 
lieved God may be careful’ to main- 
tain good works.’ 

In the present passage a reference 
to the preceding cwéjcerar seems 
more natural than a reference to a 
saying about the office of émuckorn. 
The abruptness of ending the former 
subject with ‘ Faithful is the saying’ 
seems to us much greater than it 
really is because of our long familiar- 
ity with the ring of the A.V. The 
R.V. margin attaches the words to 
the preceding verse. 


1-13. The qualifications of Bis- 
hops (1-7) and of Deacons (8-13). 


1. émuoxomfs. This is the only 
passage in which this abstract noun 
is used of a definite office in the 
Church, but the name emioxoros is 
used of a definite officer four times 
in the N.T. With regard to the use 
of the name in St. Paul’s own life- 
time, the student should make him- 
self clear on the following points: 
(1) The words éwioxonmo and mpec- 
Birepou stood for the same officials in 
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the Church, as is shown by their use 
of the same men in Acts xx. vv. 17 
and 28, and by the fact that neither 
in salutations nor elsewhere do we 
find such a combination as ‘bishops 
and elders.’ (2) The first mention 
of Christian mpeoBirepor is at Jeru- 
salem in Acts xi, 30, and these are 
referred to twice again in the Acts. 
The passages where emicxoma are 
spoken of in the N.T. all relate to 
churches in Greek or Gentile centres. 
It is safe to conclude that emicKomos 
(=overseer) was adopted as a more 
patural word in Greek churches. It 


‘must be noted that such a Greek 


church frequently gathered round a 
nucleus of converts from the syna- 
gogue, and these Jewish converts 
would have been very loth to adopt 
for the officers of the Christian con- 
gregation a title which would have 
seemed to imply a rivalry in author- 
ity with the mpeoBvrepo of the 
synagogue. This would be avoided 
by the use of the vague term emicko- 
To., overseers. 

As to the office indicated by the 
name eémioxomos -or mpeoBvrepos, 
it should be noted (3) that the 
term mpecBitepo. was the re- 
cognised Greek for the Jewish 
‘elders.’ The institution of these 
in every Jewish community dates 
from very ancient times, and it is 
probable that their civil authority in 
dealing justice came before the days 
of synagogues, and therefore before 
they had any clearly defined religious 
administration. But in the N.T. 
times the synagogue was the place 
from which they exercised their 
authority, and they had complete 
control of its services, funds, and 
arrangements. (4) It is as the 
equivalent of these Jewish officials 
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that the Christian community needed 
mpecBurepor or erioKomo: of its own 
when it was separated from the 
synagogue, and this fact is a guide 
to us in understanding the position 
of the ‘bishops’ or ‘elders’ of the 
church. They would thus be essen- 
tially local officials, with authority 
over the services, funds, and arrange- 
ments of a particular congregation. 
In one important respect they would 
necessarily differ from the Jewish 
elders, viz. that whereas these 
were everywhere recognised by the 
Romans as having a certain civil 
authority over members of the syn- 
agogue community (eg. to inflict 
fines and scourge), no such authority 
could be assumed by the officials of 
the Christian congregation, who in 
this respect would be limited to what 
weshould call ecclesiastical discipline. 

As to the method of appointment, 
it is to be noted (5) that there is not 
any evidence at all in the N.T. that 
bishops or elders of the Church were 
elected or designated by the congre- 
gation (as there is the case of ‘the 
seven,’ 2.¢ deacons, Acts vi.). This 
may of course have preceded the 
appointment by apostolic authority, 
which itself is clearly indicated in 
such passages as Titus i, 5, Acts xiv. 
23. Outside the N.'T. the evidence 
is clear that the congregation had a 


voice in choosing men for the office. 


Cf. St. Clement’s First Epistle, 44, 
where he speaks of those who were 
‘appointed by the apostles or after- 
wards chosen by other eminent men 
with the consent of the whole church,’ 
and he rebukes the Corinthians for 
having presumed to expel some such. 
In the Didache, 15, we have ‘ Ap- 
point for yourselves bishops and 
deacons worthy of the Lord,’ 


CH, 111. 1.] 


In the first place, then, the local 
authority over each church was a 
body of men called indifferently 
emioxomo. OY mpeoBvTepo. In the 
present note the further develop- 
ment of the organisation can only 
be briefly treated. The question is 
really threefold: (a) by what stages 
the two titles became differentiated 
in meaning; (6) by what stages and 
when episcopal organisation became 
established ; (c) when bishops can 
be said to have been recognised as 
a separate ‘order’ with a ‘consecra- 
tion’ different from the ordination 
of priests—for it must be noted that 
(b) and (c) are not necessarily the 
same question, nor is the answer to 
the one involved in the answer to 
the other. Unfortunately the direct 
evidence of the first three centuries 
is very inadequate, and the state- 
ments of fourth century writers 
are obviously inferences based upon 
little more knowledge of original 
institutions than we possess our- 
selves. The following facts are to 
be noted with regard to the above 
questions. (a) There is no evidence 
in St. Clement of Rome that he used 
the words with different signification, 
rather is it clear from his reference 
to ‘bishops and deacons’ in ch. 42 
that he had no thought of a three- 
fold division of the ministry. The 
same is true of the Didache (ch. 15). 
When we come, however, to the 
letters of St. Ignatius, we find a 
direct distinction drawn, ¢.g. in the 
letter to the Magnesians, ch. 2, 
‘Damas, your most excellent bishop, 
and your very worthy mpeoBvrepor, 
Bassus and Apollonius.’ (0) With 
regard to episcopal organisation (in 
the sense of one man’s receiving 
authority over a number of mpeo- 
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Btirepoe or a number of churches) it 
is clear that this may be said to have 
begun with the commissions given 
to Timothy, Titus, and probably 
others. There is no other evidence 
of such exercise of authority over 
a whole district until we come to 
Ignatius, who speaks of himself as 
‘Bishop of Syria’; but from pas- 
sages like that quoted above from 
the letter to the Magnesians [cf. the 
letter to the Ephesians, 2, ‘being 
subject to your bishop and the 
presbytery ’], it is safe to infer that 
by that time it was customary in 
some important churches for one 
man to be president and exercise 
some authority over the mpeov- 
repo. But Ignatius does not men- 
tion a bishop at Rome, nor Polycarp 
a bishop at Philippi, nor Pliny a 
bishop in Bithynia. These facts, 
though perhaps capable of other 
incidental explanation, lend support 
to the theory that the establish- 
ment of bishops came gradually 
as a better organisation of the 
mpeoBvrepor became necessary, and 
perhaps the system first became 
general in Asia Minor. (c) From 
the times of which we are speaking 
no evidence is forthcoming of the 
setting apart of bishops by any 
special act of consecration beyond 
their ordination as priests. Hence, 
it is said, they were at that time 
‘presidents of the presbytery,’ differ- 
ing from the priests in dignity and 
authority, not in ‘order.’ We can 
only allow to this the weight due 
to an argument from the silence of 
a period which has left us really 
little written authority for its in- 
stitutions. St. Jerome, writing 
in the fourth century, says, ‘ Let 
bishops know that rather by custom 
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than by the Lord’s arrangement 
are they greater than priests’ ; 
and he states that the bishops of 
Alexandria down to the third cen- 
tury were elected by and received 
their authority from the priests. But 
in this it seems likely that he was 
misled by Arian statements. (See 
Cambridge Mediaeval History, vol. 1. 
p. 160.) Inthe Canons of Hippolytus 
(third century) the bishop, after elec- 
tion by the people, is consecrated by 
‘one of the bishops and presbyters.’ 
Nothing enables us to determine 
with certainty the practice of the 
earlier centuries. 

In any inferences we may draw 
with regard to the practice during 
St. Paul’s own life, it is most im- 
portant to bear in mind that any 
arrangements which he made he 
thought of as almost temporary, to 
last for the short period before the 
Lord came again. This being so, 
we should hardly be justified in 
trying to find in his writings a 
definite ‘constitution’ which was 
to govern the Church of all future 
ages, but we are justified in seeing 
in the arrangements he made the 
germ which developed into the 
episcopal system. Where an apos- 
tolic delegate was present, as Titus 
in Crete (see Titus i. 5), he would 
probably exercise without question 
what we should call episcopal 
authority. But it is also probable 
that in other parts of the Church 
the arrangements varied according 
to local needs and possibilities, and 
that a complete organisation on the 
model of such commissions as those 


held by Titus and Timothy only 
came to prevail gradually. 


1. Kadod Upyou érBupet. The form 
of St. Paul’s statement suggests, 
though vaguely perhaps, that the 
office was one which many were 
inclined to avoid. There was cer- 
tainly a danger that men would 
undervalue the local and adiinis- 
trative office by comparison with 
the more obviously charismatic 
work of the ‘prophets and teachers.’ 
Hence the warning in Didache 15, 
‘not to despise the bishops and 
deacons.’ 

2. avertAnwros, a Classical word, 
‘not open to attack,’ ‘irreproach- 
able,’ but only found in this epistle 
in the N.T. 

pias yuvaikds dvdpa. There are 
several things which St. Paul may 
here have in mind as a disqualifica- 
tion for the priesthood. (1) Poly- 
gamy was still not illegal among the 
Jews, and indeed cannot be said to 
have been illegal among them before 
A.D. 1000. If the law of the Levirate 
was ever observed it implied the 
possibility of polygamy, and Justin 
Martyr reproaches the Jews with 
it. But it was contrary to the best 
rabbinical teaching, and had pro- 
bably fallen into general disuse. 
[See article ‘Marriage’ in Hastings’ 
one vol. Dict. of the Bible.| If a 
Jew with two wives became a Chris- 
tian it is possible that St. Paul 
would not have enjoined the putting 
away of one of them, but at the 
same time would have considered 
him unfit for office in the Church 
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because’ his life set an inferior 
example. (2) Among the Gentiles, 
_as among the Jews, there was facility 
for divorce, and it was possible for 
a man to become a Christian who 
had put away one wife legally and 
_married another legally. Here again 
it is only possible to infer what St. 
Paul would have done, but probably, 
while leaving the man as he was, he 
would have regarded the fact as 
making him unfit for the office of 
The instinct which for- 
bids men’s preferring to the service 
of God anything which has a blemish 
(even an unavoidable blemish) was 
primitive, universal, and natural, 
and it has found drastic expression 
in the canon law of the Church. 
(3) There is thirdly the case of a 
man whose first wife had died, and 
who had married again. But St. 
Paul actually advises a second mar- 
riage to some women in v. 14, and 
allows it in 1 Cor. vii. 39, so that he 
cannot have thought it an unworthy 
course, 

It is probable that St. Paul’s refer- 
ence here is to (1) and (2). Harly 
authority refers his words to (1). 
Perhaps the reference to (3) would 
hardly have found support but for 
the phrase évds aydpds yuvy in v. 9, 
where see note. 

vndddvos. The first use of this 
adjective was for things (eg. drinks, 
libations) that contained no wine. 
Its use of men, ‘sober, ‘not given 
to wine,’ is later Greek. 

cddpov. See note on ii, 9. 

kécpios, R.V. ‘orderly. It means 
doing ‘quod decet,’ avoiding ‘quod 
dedecet,’? and this from the point 
of view of station as well as of 
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character generally. Some things 
not unseemly in an ordinary man 
would be unseemly in a priest, and 
the man chosen must be one who 
has this sense of respect for his 
office and work. 

purdéevos. The need for hospitality 
in the early Church, even in large. 
cities, must have been great. In 
inns and lodging-houses they must 
have come into hourly contact with 
that which called for their avoidance 
or protest. Apart from heathenish 
rites associated with the meals in 
a public room, there was frequent 
danger of contumelious treatment ; 
so that the Jews had long carried to 
the West the Oriental ideas of hos- 
pitality in entertaining one another. 
Jhristians, whether Jew or Gentile, 
now had to do the same. (Of. v. 10, 
Rom. xii. 13.) 

S.8akTiKds. 
24, 

3. pa Tapotvoy, pa) TAHKTHY, R.V. 
‘no brawler (margin not quarrelsome 
over wine), no striker.’ The offences 
here referred to are so scandalous in 
our eyes that attempts have been 
made to soften them down, e.g. to 
make the ‘striking’ only the castiga- 
tion of rebuke. This is to make the 
words mean what no Greek reading 
them would understand by them. 
That St. Paul should think it neces- 
sary to give this injunction shows 
how difficult some of the converts 
found it to break with the standard 
of pagan life to which they had been 
accustomed. Public opinion did not 
brand excess in drinking as it does 
now, and it was not possible to 
make all converts see all things in 
a new light at once. It is evident 


See n. on 2 Tim, ii. 
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from 1 Cor. that some members of 
the Church at Corinth were inclined 
to defend even a case of gross im- 
morality. When we find that such 
an estimate of these things was 
possible, it may suggest to us that 
our own estimate of the comparative 
heinousness of offences is not perfect, 
and there are things that we in our 
turn attach too slight a stigma to. 
A man is sometimes punished more 
severely for one act of dissipation 
(because it is obvious and tangible) 
than for a lifetime of malice and 
evil-speaking. 

érueckys. This word, derived from 
eixds, meant first that which is fitting, 
and so that which is reasonable and 
equitable. Its ethical meaning to 
Classical writers is shown by the 
passage in Aristotle’s Rhetoric i. 13: 
‘It is emveckera to pardon human 
failings, to look to the lawgiver and 
not to the law, to the spirit and not 
to the letter, to the intention and 
not to the action, to the whole and 
not to the part, to the character of 
the actor in the long run and not in 
the present moment, to remember 
good rather than evil, and good that 
one has received rather than good 
that one has done.’ The adjective, 
therefore, naturally came to mean 
considerate, gentle, and this is its 
meaning in the N.T. 

adirdpyupos. Cf. note on 2 Tim. 
iii. 2. It means that he keeps the 
motive of personal gain in its proper 
subordinate position, even though 
he has to earn his living. He does 
not measure the service he is pre- 
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pared to render by the greatness of 
the expected fee. Some of the best 
examples of ddiAdpyvpot one comes 
across among doctors who lavish on 
poor men the skill acquired by a 
lifetime’s work. 

4, pera mdons oepvotyntos. Of. 
note on il, 2 for cepvdrns. It is 
questioned whether it is meant here 
for the quality shown by the father 
or the quality produced in the chil- 
dren. Alford says the latter. But 
why should it not include both ?— 
2.e. the attitude of mutual respect, 
due partly to the consciousness of 
sharing great spiritual aims, and 
partly (even where that is absent) 
to the fact that neither father nor 
son ever forgets his own self-respect 
or what is due to the other. Each 
is ‘libertatis alienae et dignitatis 
suae memor.’ The manner of some 
is such that they can never be either 
affectionate or stern without some 
sacrifice of respect. This is the 
opposite of ceuvdrns. 

The noun gepuvdrns occurs three 
times in the Pastoral Epistles, the 
adjective oeurds occurs three times 
in them and once in Phil. iy. 8. 
Neither occurs elsewhere in the 
N.T. It looks as if the need for 
the quality had been brought home 
to St. Paul in his later experience, 
as if there were a danger of the 
serious standard of Christian life 
being contaminated by compromise 
with Gentile habits. 

5. Tod t8lov olkov, so comparatively 
small a charge, so completely under 


his own authority. éx«Anoias Gcod, 
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so great a charge, over which 
authority must be won and kept 
by proof of personal fitness. 

6. vedputoy, a word that meant 
‘newly planted,’ hence of a ‘new 
convert,’ but not occurring else- 
where in the N.T. The precept 
has been sometimes disregarded in 
times of stress, ¢.g. St. Ambrose was 
chosen bishop of Milan before he 
was baptized. 

tupwbels. rudd meant by deriva- 
tion ‘to wrap in smoke,’ and, though 
never used literally, expressed by 
very rigorous metaphor the clouding 
and darkening of the mind by pride. 
Pride prevents one’s thinking or 
judging clearly. R.V. ‘puffed up,’ 
but this is not very happy, because 
the metaphor is different. Better 
‘blinded with pride.’ 

Kpipa tod SiaBdrAov. The natural 
interpretation of this is that favoured 
by most early commentators, viz. 
condemnation such as the devil fell 
into through pride. For the word 
dvaBodos, see note on i. 20, 

7. ard ray €Ew%ev — from those who 
are not Christians. A ruler in the 
Church must be one whose life 
naturally commends his profession 
even to those who do not think with 
him, so that they will say of him: 
‘God cannot be far from him in 
doctrine to whom He is so gracious 
in life’ (George Herbert). 

“els dveiStopdv. Both the sense and 
the order are rather against taking 
this with rod d:aBoAov. Such a man 


8. dva- 


first of all falls into the ‘reproach’ 
of men, and gives them occasion for 
speaking contemptuously of himself 
and his office, and consequently of 
the Church. Then he becomes pain- 
fully conscious of this, and feels that 
by some means or other he must re- 
establish his influence—hence he may 
be led to unworthy compromise, gives 
away point after point on which he 
should have stood. This is falling 
into the ‘snare of the devil.’ There 
is, of course, no greater temptation 
to compromise than the conscious- 
ness of failure in one’s present line. 
8. The word 8tdKkoves (probably 
from the root of diakw, follow), with 
its cognates dvaxevia and d.akovew, 
could indicate any form of service, 
and these words are used freely for 
the ministry of the apostles and our 
Lord. The first use of dsdxovos for 
a specific office in the Church is 
Phili. 1. For the Seven appointed in 
Acts vi. for the Church at Jerusalem, 
are not called dévaxovou in any writing 
earlier than Irenaeus (c. 180 A.D.), 
and we can only say that there was 
some analogy between the work 
assigned to them and the work of 
later deacons. It is evident, however, 
that in the present passage St. Paul 
is referring to a definite office with 
definite functions. His words sup- 
port the usual tradition, which makes 
visiting and the ministration of alms 
the first duty of the deacon. The 
warnings in ju) duAdyous, pu7) dvaBodous 
suit the former, that in py aicypo- 
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xepOeis suits the latter. The omission 
of didakrixos, iddevos, and all 
reference to ruling the church sug- 
gests the subordination of the office of 
deacon to that of the eémicxozos. 
We find the deacon’s functions well 
established in the Canons of Hippo- 
lytus (about 200 a.p.). Besides 
serving the bishops and priests in 
all things, he is specially to visit the 
sick and report on cases of poverty 
and suffering. At that time he was 
ordained by the bishop, who laid 
hands on him with a set form of 
prayer. St. Paul does not refer to 
any ordination of deacons in the 
Pastoral Epistles. The permission 
given to deacons in the Church of 
England to preach, ‘if they be 
licensed thereto by the Bishop,’ is a 
comparatively modern innovation. 
It is also to be noted that the modern 
conception of the office as only the 
first step to the priesthood, and lead- 
ing to that almost as a matter of 
course, was not inherent in the 
primitive conception: a man might 
have special gifts for the work of a 
deacon without the gifts for ruling 
and teaching the Church, which 
specially appertain to the priesthood. 
St. Paul’s words mark this clearly. 

cewvots. See above li. 2 and 
iii 4, 

SiAdyous, a word used only here, 
though divroyew and didoyia are used 
in Xenophon for repeat and repeti- 
tion. R.V. here ‘double-tongued.’ 
Nothing was more natural than that 
Christianity should invent some new 
words to express the qualities of 


truthfulness and falseness. Among 


the ancients the sanction for truth 
in ordinary life was simply utili- 
tarian—the breaking of an oath 
would bring punishment, and the 
habit of deceit would probably not 
pay. In Christian ethics truth is 
on a different footing: any false- 
ness of speech is a sin against the 
community, as destroying that con- 
fidence between man and man on 
which the ideal Christian state of 
dyarn must in part depend. Note 
also what George Herbert says: 
‘The Parson is very strict in keeping 
his word, though it be to his own 
hinderance, as knowing that if he be 
not so he will quickly be discovered 
and disregarded ; neither would they 
believe him in the pulpit whom they 
cannot trust in his conversation.’ 

pi olve TOAAG trpowéxovtas. Their 
duty of visiting would expose them 
to much well-meant hospitality. 

aiocxpokepdeis, The idea is rather 
different from that of apirapyupov in 
v. 3, where seen. Here the idea is 
the sordid grasping after petty gains. 
Possibly there is allusion to a special 
temptation of a poor man having 
the charge of church funds. Theo- 
phrastus describing the aicypoxepdns 
says: ‘When he makes a distribu- 
tion he will say that the distributor 
is entitled to a double share, and 
thereupon will help himself’ But 
the whole of this character (xxvi.) 
in Theophrastus should be read. 
George Herbert is thinking of the 
same character when he writes, ‘If 
a man hath wherewithal to buy a 
spade and yet he chuseth rather to 
use his neighbour’s and wear out . 
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that, he is covetous. Nevertheless, 
few bring covetousness thus low or 
consider it so narrowly, which yet 
ought to be done, since there is a 
Justice in the least things, and for 
the least there shall be a judgment.’ 

9. The Greek ‘mysteries’ were 
certain religious celebrations or rites 
(notably those of Demeter at Eleusis), 
to which only the initiated were 
admitted. But the word was used 
(in Plato and elsewhere) in a per- 
fectly general sense, and when St. 
Paul speaks of the Christian 
mysteries there is no reason to sup- 
pose anywhere that he is express- 
ing an analogy. The phrase ‘the 
mystery of the faith’ means those 
truths which could only be known 
to man by direct revelation, truths 
which could not be reached by any 
process of reasoning from natural 
observation. The deacon is to hold 
fast to these. It was not his business 
to teach (as explained above), but in 
his visiting he would have many an 
opportunity of saying the right thing 
at the right moment both to believers 
and unbelievers. In such case it 
would be his special temptation 
(more especially as he was not an 
authorised teacher) to indulge in 
argument and that ‘wisdom of the 
world’ which St. Paul disclaims for 
himself in 1 Cor., instead of stating 
boldly the unpalatable ‘mystery’ of 
‘Jesus Christ and him crucified.’ 
(See 1 Cor. ii. 1, 2.) The present 
words are a reminder that this latter 
is his duty rather than the other. 
St. Paul adds ev cabapa ovvedjoes. 
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See n. on i. 5. But though the 
phrase may imply that there must 
be nothing in his conduct to con- 
tradict his faith, it is naturally taken 
here of the way in which the faith is 
held and maintained. The faith is 
held ‘with a pure conscience’ when 
there is absolute correspondence 
between what we think and what we 
say, when there is no acting a part 
for the sake of being orthodox. 

10. S0xipatécOwoayv, ‘let them be 
tested’—the word haying been first 
used of testing metals, etc. No par- 
ticular method is specified by St. 
Paul, but the kind of doxiuacia that 
would occur to a Greek reader would 
be the scrutiny that a man elected to 
an office at Athens would have to 
undergo to prove that he was a full 
citizen, etc. No doubt some oppor- 
tunity was given to the congregation 


to challenge the fitness of a candidate | 


before Timothy appointed him to the 


office. 

11. yuvaikas. Standing as it does 
in. the middle of instructions about 
deacons, this word must stand for 
either (1) women holding a position 
analogous to that of deacons; or 
(2) the wives of deacons. 
of the Greek yuvaixas ooavtws (with- 
out ras or a’r@v) seems to make (2) 
impossible. Therefore, even if it 
stands by itself, this passage points 
to the institution of what we should 
call deaconesses. There is no other 
certain allusion to them in the N.T. ; 
for they must not be confused with 
the ‘widows’ of ch. v. 9, and it is 
not likely that St. Paul is referring 
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to a specific office when he calls 
Phoebe a diakovos of the Church in 
Cenchreae in Rom, xvi, 1. But we 
may add to the present passage the 
fact that Pliny in his letter to Trajan 
mentions those who were called 
ministrae in the Church in Bithynia ; 
and though this is the only other 
evidence in the first two centuries, 
the fact that social usages made it 
quite impossible for deacons, as a 
rule, to visit the women leaves no 
doubt that very early there must 
have been women appointed for this 
duty. See Sanday and Headlam’s 
note on Rom. xvi. 1: ‘An office in 
the Church of this character, we 
may argue on @ priors grounds, there 
must have been; but an order in the 
more ecclesiastical sense of the term 
need not have existed.’ 

pi) StaBdAous, in the ordinary Greek 
sense of daBdAdo, ‘not slanderous,’ 

moras év mact, ‘trustworthy in 
all things,’ in their word as in their 
distribution of alms. 

12. See notes on verses 2 and 4. 

13. The rare word BaOyds is difh- 
cult. It seems to have been used 
for threshold in the LX X (1 Sam, v. 5, 
also Sirach vi. 36) and for the degrees 
of a sundial, which were possibly 
marked by a flight of steps (2 Kings 
xx.). But apart from this there 
seems no instance of its use in the 
literal sense of step. The R.V. has 


gain to themselves a good standing, 
and this clearly gives the- sense. 
But the question is asked whether it 
means a good standing in the eyes of 
God (at the day of judgment) or in 
the eyes of the Church ; and in sup- 
port of the former interpretation the 
parallel of vi. 19 is quoted (‘laying 
up in store for themselves a good 
foundation against the time to come, 
that they may lay hold on the life 
which is life indeed’). But is the 
question necessary? St. Paul must 
have been well aware of it when his 
language was ambiguous and he 
seems to have left it so—in other 
words he includes both. The man 
who has done well in the duties of 
ministering to others increases in 
favour both with God and with man. 
And, as St. Paul adds, he increases 
in boldness towards both also—the 
boldness with which he presents his 
faith before men and the boldness 
with which faith enables him to ap- 
proach the throne of grace, (Heb. 
iv. 16 mpocepyopeba oty pera map- 
pnoias TO Opdv@ THs xdptTos.) 


14-16. ‘I write thus in order that, 
if I cannot come myself, you may 
know what you ought to do in the 
church, that body which is chosen 
by God to maintain the mystery of 
the faith.’ 


14, See Introd., p. x. 
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15. was Set, how thow oughtest As 
more natural here than how men 
ought. 

év otk» @eod naturally carries back 
to the thought of v. 5. It is not the 
metaphor of a building as in Eph. ii. 
20-22, but the Church is God’s 
household, the oixeto. rod Oeod of 
that passage. Of. Heb. x. 21, iepéa 
péyay él roy oikoy Tov Ocod. 

The word éxkAynola was the com- 
mon Greek word for the assembly of 
citizens in a free city called together 
to transact the business of the city. 
(So used in Acts xix. 89.) In the 
LXX it was adopted for a Hebrew 
word meaning ‘assembly,’ in the 
sense of the whole people of God 
gathered together or spoken of col- 
lectively (e.g. Deut. xxxi. 30. Of 
this we have an instance in Acts vii. 
38: ‘This is he that was in the 
exkAnola in the wilderness’). ‘That 
this use of it was continued in N.T. 
times is shown by our Lord’s use of 
it as represented in the Greek of 
St. Matthew xvi. 18, ‘Upon this 
rock I will build my éxkAnoia, which 
might be paraphrased as ‘the new 
and true Israel of God.’ The ordin- 
ary word for a-local congregation was 
cuvayoyn ; but that éxxcAnoia could 
also be used for this is shown by the 
other passage where the word ap- 
pears in the Gospels, viz. St. Matthew 
xvii. 17, ‘If he refuse to hear them, 
tell it unto the ekxAnoia.’ The word 
auvaywyy is used for a Christian 
congregation in St. James i. 2, but 
there was an obvious reason why 
the recognised name for the Jewish 
congregation should not be used also 


for the Christian congregation in a 
place where both existed. There- 
fore in the earliest writings of St. 
Paul we find the local use of éxxAnoia 
already well established, ¢.g. 1 Thess. 
i, 1, ‘Unto the church of the Thes- 
salonians’; 2 Thess. i. 4, ‘We our- 
selves glory in you in the churches 
of God.’ Its use for ‘the Church 
considered collectively is shown in 
such passages as 1 Cor. xii. 28, but 
especially in the Epistle to the 
Hphesians (i. 22, etc.), where the 
unity of the Church is most strongly 
brought out. This is its use in the 
present passage, where the unity of 
the whole is further emphasised by 
the figure of the ‘household of God.’ 
In the other two passages where the 
word is used in this epistle (iii. 5, 
v. 16), it is capable of the local sense. 

otihos Kal palopa, pillar and 


foundation. R.V. for €édpaimpa 
(which occurs only here) has grownd, 
margin stay. In any case the 


metaphor is that of the Church 
as the support of the truth. This 
does not compel us to take ey 
olk@ above as the house rather than 
the household, the change of meta- 
phor being easily paralleled. The 
words orvdos cat édpaiwpa have been 
taken of Timothy as the unexpressed 
subject of avaorpépeo ba: ; this would 
be grammatically possible, but is not 
so natural a sense. 


16. The thought of the Church as 
the support of the truth leads the 
Apostle to an exclamation as to the 
greatness of the mystery in that 
truth, 
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Ss 
(0) 


dporoyoupévas, confessedly, by the 
admission of all who have approached 
it. 

Td THs edoeBelas pvoTiprov, the 
mystery of the religious life. For 
the words see ni. on iii. 9, vi. 11. 

ds éhavepoOn, K.7T.A. The follow- 
ing words have been variously de- 
scribed us part of an early creed or 
part of an early hymn. The former 
idea may be set aside. The only 
evidence we have in the N.T. of a 
special creed-form is in connection 
with Baptism, and it seems to have 
taken the simple form of a state- 
ment that ‘Jesus is the Lord.’ 
Rom. x. 9 and 1 Cor. xii. 3.) The 
present passage is manifestly unsuit- 
able for the purpose. On the other 
hand it may have had some liturgi- 
cal use. Such passages as Eph. v. 
19 (‘psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs’), and the early origin of such 
canticles as the Magnificat and Bene- 
dictus in St. Luke i., show conclu- 
sively that the Church from the 
beginning used at least the Hebrew 
Psalms and special Christian hymns, 
based in form upon them. The 
freedom of this form would quickly 
give rise to variations under Christian 
inspiration, and besides the present 
passage we may reasonably conclude 
that Eph. v. 14 contains part of 
another hymn—éyerpar 6 kabevdwv Kat 
avaota &€k T@Y veKpay Kal émavoer 
go. 6 Xptords. See article ‘Hymn’ 
in Hastings’ D. of the B. and p. 276 
in Bigg’s Origins of Christianity. 


(Cf 


If we recognise the passage as a 
quotation (especially if from a hymn) 
we shall be saved from seeking to 
find in it a special order, chronolo- 
gical or other, and from finding a 
meaning in antitheses which may be 
more in the rhythm of the verse 
than in the statement. The subject 
is clearly the manifestation of Christ, 
—Christ was manifested in the flesh 
by His Incarnation, He was proved 
to be righteous (in all that He 
claimed and did and taught) by the 
present power of the Spirit (in Him- 
self and His servants), was seen 
of angels, was preached among 
the nations, was believed on in 
the world, was received up in 


- glory. 


The correct reading is 6s, not 6 
or Geds. Regarding the passage as 
a quotation it is not necessary to 
regard puornpiov as grammatically 
the antecedent of és, though it is 
certainly true to say that Christ in 
believers is Himself the ‘mystery’ ; 
but it is a more natural form of 
speech to take the mystery as being 
the facts of Christ’s manifestation as 
stated in the quoted words, 

&hOy ayyéAous. It is natural to 
take these words as meaning that 
Christ Incarnate was a revelation to 
angels as well as to men. Cf. 1 Pet. 
i. 12, ‘which things angels desire to 
look into.’ 

ev @veowv, not necessarily of Gen- 
tiles only, as A.V. 
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1-5. Warning that the danger 
from false beliefs will increase. 


The passage should be compared 
with 2 Tim. i, 1-5, but there is 
a marked difference in that here 
St. Paul emphasises false beliefs, 
there moral perversion. 


1. pyrds, expressly. pynrds means 
expressed im words, and so definite. 
Cf. mapeivat els pytiy nuépav (to be 
present on the day named), pyrov 
apyvptov (a definitely named sum of 
money). Here the reference is to the 
inspired utterances of prophets in the 
Church. Seenoteoni.18. For the 
nature of these prophecies relating to 
a great apostasy to precede the second 
coming of our Lord, cf. 2 Thess. 11. 

év torépots Karpots, i later tumes, 
not ‘the latter times’ as A.Y. 

arvetpact wAdvots, deluding spirits. 
The reference is presumably to men 
speaking in the Church as if by in- 
spiration of God, but really under 
the influence of evil spirits. See 
1 Cor. xii. 10 for the need of a 
‘discerning of spirits’ (dcaxpicess 
mvevpatev), and compare 2 Thess. 
ii. 2. The test suggested by St. Paul 
in 1 Cor. xii. 3 obviously applied to 
some utterances that had happened 
at Corinth, but was not applicable 
to all utterances ; it shows, however, 
that he wished the authorities of the 
Church to judge the prophets by 


the nature of what they said. This 
serious necessity was one reason for 
ranking highest in the Church the 
ministry that required rule and 
judgment. Wherever ‘inspiration’ 
has been allowed to be supreme over 
all rule (a very natural inclination 
in times of religious excitement), 
the door has been opened to ‘de- 
luding spirits.’ The difficulty con- 
tinued, and we read in Didache xi. 
‘Not every one that speaketh in the 
spirit is a prophet, but only if he 
have the ways of the Lord. . 

Whoever in the spirit says, Give me 
money, or something else, ye shall 
not hear him; but if for others in 
need he bid you give, let no one 
judge him.’ So when the gift of 
prophetic utterance seems to have 
disappeared, and Montanus in 
Phrygia (about a.p. 156) claimed 
that in himself and others the spirit 
of prophecy was revived, there were 
many ready to accept it as true 


utterance of the Spirit, but the | 
Church generally rejected it, judging | 


it partly by its frenzied manner, 


partly by the nature of what the | 


new prophets said. 

St. Paul’s description shows that 
in the main he is referring to con- 
scious impostors. The desire for 


notoriety produces strange results, 


and in this case there may have 
been the possibility of maintenance 
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by the Church. Cf. Didache xiii, 
‘Kvery true prophet who will settle 
along you is worthy of his support.’ 
By the following words, d.dackadias 
Satpoviey, teachings of evil sprrits, 
St. Paul shows that he regarded 
such persons as taken advantage of 
by the devil, who made them utter 
what he wished. For St. Paul’s 
belief as to the power of evil spirits, 
see note on i. 20. But apart from 
conscious imposture, every strong 
manifestation of religious emotion 
is apt to produce imitation among 
the weak-minded, who have an idea 
that by sharing in the emotion they 
must share in the religion also. 


2. év troxptoe WevSoAdyav—with 
anootnogovrac—men will be led to 
decline from the faith through the 
false pretences of liars. For ev ex- 
pressing cause, cf. St. Matt. vi. 7, 
ev TH modvdoyla a’rav eigaxovabn- 
covrat (they will be heard on account 
of their much speaking). 

KekauTypiagu<vey Thy Stay cuvel- 
Snow. The only meaning for xav- 
tnpia(o quoted by L. and §, (apart 
from this passage) is to cauterise, 
and as cauterising is remedial the 
metaphor is inapplicable here. There 
are two possible meanings: (1) having 
their conscience burnt to insensibility 
of the truth, they not only deceive 
others, but have come to the point 
when they can no longer discern 
between truth and falsehood if they 
want to ; (2) having their conscience 
branded as with a mark of infamy. 
If the latter were the meaning, we 


‘have again an alternative: (a) 


branded like a runaway slave, they 
are apostates and they know it; 
(b) branded like a temple slave, they 
teach the teaching of devils and are 
branded willingly and consciously 
with their mark. But as there is no 
evidence that xavrnpiigw was ever 
used in a technical sense for brand- 
ing, the phrase here used would not 
have been so understood by any 
Greek reader without some addition. 
It is best, therefore, to take it with 
the meaning (1). 

3. KwoAvdvTwv ‘yawety,  aaréxeo ar 
Bpwopdarev. In these words we have 
some definite intimation of the 
nature of the false teaching, or one 
form of the false teaching, prevalent 
at Ephesus. But three views have 
been held as to the special reference 
here, viz.: (1) that the words refer 
to the beginnings of what we call 
Gnosticism ; (2) that they refer to 
Jewish teaching of the Essene kind ; 
(3) that we must look for the ex- 
planation in the combination of 
these two influences—in a kind of 
Gnostic Judaism. 

As Gnosticism had little hold till 
the early part of the second century, 
while the power of Judaism to 
influence Christianity was at its 
highest in St. Pauls time and 
had greatly lessened by the second 
century, it is natural that those 
who accept the Pauline origin of 
these epistles prefer (2), while those 
who doubt the Pauline origin from 
other points of evidence are in this 
matter inclined to (1). ‘Intellectus 
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humanus in iis quae semel placue- 
runt alia etiam omnia trahit ad suf- 
fragationem et consensum cum illis’ 
(Novum Organum, i. 46). The 
words used by St. Paul are cer- 
tainly capable of application to 
either. 

(1) Gnosticism is the name applied, 
not to any one definite philosophy 
or heresy, but to a type of doctrine 
which appeared in many forms and 
exercised much influence during the 
second and third centuries. It must 
not be regarded as an offshoot of 
Christianity, but as a form of philo- 
sophy which, accepting many of the 
facts of Christianity, tried to include 
them in its system, and at any rate 
found it necessary to explain them 
on the basis of its own philosophical 
tenets. Nor can it be regarded as a 
type of Greek philosophy, though in 
various tenets it reproduces older 
Greek speculations. It must rather 
be looked upon as a combination 
of oriental theosophy with Greek 
philosophy and some speculative 
Christianity, but in its main tenets 
the oriental character is most pro- 
minent. The first beginnings of 
Gnosticism can hardly be traced, but 
such teachings had certainly begun 
in St. Paul’s days, and in the first 
century such men as Simon Magus, 
Dositheus, Cerinthus are classed as 
Gnostics. 

The Syrian sect of Ophites is said 
to have been the first to adopt the 
name of Gnostics, but the word 
yveaots had probably been used 
earlier to express the special ‘illum- 
ination’ which Gnostics laid such 


stress on. It was by the capacity 
for, and the acquiring of, this 
esoteric illumination that they 


thought man could be saved; and 
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they divided men into three classes 
—the spiritual, who were possessed 
of such illumination ; the psychic or 
animal, who might be led on to it; 
and the hylic or material, who were 
incapable of it. Religion therefore 
is progress in this illumination, not 
dependent on any faith, and is con- 
fined to the limited number of those 
capable of it. 

The problem which the Gnostics 
set themselves to solve was therefore 
cosmological rather than religious, 
and ‘here the oriental character of 
their tenets is apparent. Starting 
from the fact that there is evil in the 
world, they tried to find a way of 
making this consistent with the 
existence of a God who is altogether 
good. From the supreme being, 
they imagined, had emanated a 
number of aeons or angelic powers, 
and from these in succession other 
series of inferior aeons, by the lowcst 
of whom the material world had been 


created. 
Involved in this is the conclusion 
that matter is altogether evil. 


Wherever a dualism of this kind, 
opposing mind and matter, has pre- 
vailed, the consequential moral 
doctrine has always had dangerous 
results. On the one hand, the idea 
of freeing the spirit from its bondage 
in a material body led some of the 
Gnostics to asceticism, by which 
they taught that the spirit could 
make progress in its emancipation. 
On the other hand, contempt for 
what was material led others to 
teach that what happened in the 
body was of no concern, and so to 
permit an antinomianism which 
gave licence for conduct of any de- 
scription. 

It is obvious that such systems 
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had difficulty in incorporating any- 
thing of catholic Christianity. Their 
views of matter forbade any doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body and 
they could only teach an immortality 
of the soul, But the majority of 
Gnostics accepted in their own sense 
the whole of the Gospel narrative, 
explaining in various ways the per- 
sonality of our Lord. The common- 
est teaching was that He was an aeon, 
an emanation from the Father, who 
came to us in an apparent body, but 
it was really only a phantasm which 
suffered and was crucified. Accord- 
ing to others He was a combination 
of two aeons, one an emanation from 
the Creator aeon and born of the 
Virgin Mary, the other a higher 
aeon who descended on the first at 
the Baptism. His work was to re- 
store their proper perfection to those 
of mankind who were capable of it, 
by undoing the work of creation and 
setting the spirit free from matter. 
There was an extensive liter- 
ature of Gnosticism, but almost 
all of it has perished except the 
Pistis Sophia, which survived in a 
Coptic version. We depend for our 
information mainly on the Catholic 
writers against Gnosticism. Much 
of their mysticism is therefore in- 
comprehensible. It is clear that they 
had much secret ritual whereby their 
yveous was expressed and conveyed. 
They claimed also elaborate know- 
ledge of the angels or aeons and of 
magic. In order to justify their 
attitude to the Gospel narrative as 
ordinarily received, they claimed 
that this was only for the unspiritual 
or uninitiated, and that they had 
themselves received from the apostles 
a tradition to be handed on orally, 
by which they received their esoteric 
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knowledge. They wove many ro- 
mances about the persons of the 
apostles, and some of these, adapted 
in a catholic form, gave rise to 
widely received legends. 

(2) The type of Jewish doctrine to 
which, according to the second view, 
St. Paul is supposed to be referring 
is that which passes under the name 
of Essenism. The Essenes were the 
only body of Jews who could really 
be spoken of as a ‘sect’ because they 
stood aside from the national wor- 
ship. They seem never to have been 
very numerous. 

Essenism probably originated in 
the troubled period following the 
Maccabaean revolt (about 168 B.c.), 
and was a protest for the law and 
strict ceremonial purity. To secure 
their end the Hssenes had to with- 
draw from all ordinary life, and they 
formed themselves into monastic 
communities, living in villages near 
the Dead Sea, having all their goods 
in common, observing the Mosaic law, 
and especially the Sabbath, with fana- 
tical scrupulousness, and living a life 
of great simplicity. So far we might 
have regarded them as a community 
determined at all costs to carry out 
the Pharisee ideal. It is impossible 
to say at what date they adopted the 
tenets and practices which not only 
marked them off from the Pharisees, 
but from all Judaism, and which 
present a striking parallel to the 
Gnostic doctrines already described. 

Their asceticism in the time when 
we get information about them 
(mostly from Philo and Josephus) 
included abstention from marriage, 
from wine and all meat, from parti- 
cipation in the sacrifices of the 
temple. Their simple diet was care- 
fully guarded against uncleanness by 
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being prepared by theirspecial priests, 
and they seem to have regarded every 
meal as a sacrifice. They (unlike the 
Pharisees) denied the resurrection of 
the body. All these things point to 
a belief in the essential evil of 
matter, but, that this was a dogma 
with them is not as clear as it is in 
the case of the Gnostics. They had 
secret books, and with regard to 
these and with regard to ‘the names 
of the angels,’ every Essene was 
sworn to secrecy. They practised 
magical arts, and we are expressly 
told that they allowed philosophy 
‘as to the being of God and the 
origin of the universe.’ One of the 
most striking facts related of them 
is that they prayed towards the sun 
at dawn, apparently regarding the 
sun as the visible symbol of God. 

It is clear from the above account 
that the avoidance of marriage and 
asceticism in matters of food re- 
sulted from the teaching both of 
Gnostics and of Essenes. The origin 
of Gmostic teachings is wrapt in 
obscurity, but unless we reject the 
practically unanimous statement of 
our authorities that Simon Magus 
was a Gnostic, we must assume 
that Gnosticism made some head- 
way during St. Paul’s lifetime. 
There is no sufficient evidence that 
Essenes, strictly so called, travelled 
far from Palestine, and the tenets 
of their faith must have made it 
difficult for thein to live in pagan 
cities ; but the admiration expressed 
for them by our Jewish authorities 
makes it at least possible that teach- 
ing on the lines of their ideal would 
occur in every great centre of Jewish 
life. Lightfoot (in his excursus on 
the Colossian heresy) regards the 
heresy of this part of Asia Minor as 
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a result of the combined influences 
of Gnostic speculation and Judaism 
of the Essene type. But the evi- 
dence is slight, and all we can say 
is that Ephesus was a place where 
any religion and any philosophy, 
whether of Kast or of West, would 
be likely to find some welcome. 

The words used by St. Paul here 
seem to the present writer to favour 
the Gnostic explanation. It seems 
more likely that he would have used 
the phrase dWacxadta Saipoviay of 
something distinctly pagan than of 
Essenism. His use of éreyvaxoot, 
taken with the dvriOéoes ths Wev- 
Savipouv yvaoews of vi. 20, suggests 
that he is using pointedly the word 
in which Gnostics summed up their 
claims. While, if we may assume 
that he has the same subject still in 
mind in verse 10, the phrase car7p 
navrev avOparay is directed against 
the Gnostic doctrine of exclusive- 
ness explained above. 


améxer Oar Bpopdtwv. Before aze- 
xecOa must be understood com- 
manding from kewdvdvTev, just as 
it has to be understood from ov« 
emurpere in il. 12. 

St. Paul’s teaching, both on celi- 
bacy and on eating or not eating 
particular kinds of food, can be 
gathered more fully from 1 Cor. 
vii.-vili. It is hardly necessary to 
say that he is not belittling fast- 
ing for its proper use. (See also 
n. on v. 23.) But whereas the 
false teachers taught either that, 
on account of the essential evil of 
matter, there was a virtue in eating 
as little as possible, or that there 
was a distinction between ‘pure’ 
and ‘impure’ in matters of food, 
St. Paul denies both of these. There 
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is no gain in abstinence for the sake 
of abstinence only from any food 
natural to man. All that God has 
made is good—St. Paul is here 
quoting the refrain of Genesis i., 
‘God saw that it was good’ (eidey 
6 Geos rt Kaov). 

But, he goes on, there is a differ- 
ence between those who receive it 
as the gift of God and those who 
do not. To the former it has a 
kind of consecration that it cannot 
have to others. We may illustrate 
this point by what George Herbert 
says of a certain kind of labour: 
‘Then they labour profanely when 
they set themselves to work like 
brute beasts, never raising their 
thoughts to God, nor sanctifying 
their labour with daily prayer.’ 
The same may be said of eating. 

4-5. peta edyaprrtias . . . Sua 
©cot Kal évrettews. The 
thanksgiving, the ‘word of God’ 
and the prayer are here all natur- 
ally referred to the ‘grace’ said 
before and after meat. The phrase 
‘word of God’ probably refers to a 
passage or passages from the 0.7. 
forming part of this grace. The 
custom was probably a very early 
one—see Deut. vii. 10. Cf. Sibyl- 
line Oracles, Bk. iv. 24: ‘Happy 
among men shall they be upon earth 


ASyou 


TOUS de 


who love to bless the great God be- 
fore taking food and drink.’ 


6-16. ‘Teach these things. Ap- 
ply them also to your own life and 
practice, and so be a strenuous 
example to others, proving to them 
the power of your ordination gift.’ 


6. troriWénevos, R.V. put am mind 
of. moriGewac means to suggest in 
any way, therefore remind, advise, 
warn, according to the context. 

Sidxovos, in the quite general 
sense. See n. oni. 12. 

évtpepdpevos. Do not translate as 
R.V. nowrished. The word evtpépo 
meant to bring up children, includ- 
ing, of ,course, their nourishment. 
But in its metaphorical sense the 
word means train rather than feed. 
See the examples in L. and &., 
evtpéper bar MOvGlKy, 
dros, vopows, in which the meta- 
phor of feeding is out of place. 
Here, therefore, ‘keeping thyself 
trained.’ 

Tis KadAs SibacKkadlas 7 Tapyko- 
AodOykas. The ‘teaching which thou 
hast followed’ here, as in 2 Tim. 
1, 10, is the teaching of St. Paul 
especially. If smapnxodovOncas be 
read (W.H. margin) it refers the 
teaching rather more definitely to 


p 
yupvactois, 
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BeBydous Kai ypadders pvOovs mapacrod. 


N N > , i 
GeavTov pos evoeBevav 


Mpos Odtyov é€ativ adbédipos’ 


a past time (‘which thou didst 
follow’) instead of representing, as 
the perfect does, its continuance to 
the present. mapaxodovbéo means 
‘to follow at the side of,’ and so 
‘to attend closely to,’ ‘to trace 
throughout its course.’ Cf. its use 
in St. Luke i. 3, ‘having traced the 
course of all things accurately.’ 

It is worth while to note the 
phrases in which St. Paul in these 
epistles applies the epithet xados 
to the Christian life, conduct, ete. : 
18; rov 


Kkahov ayava ths micteas and ry 


\ , LI 
Tv Kadhv orpareiav, i. 


Kany opodoylav, vi. 12; ryv Kadyy 
mapaOykny, 2 Tim. i. 14, ete. The 
word has, of course, a very wide 
meaning, but its frequent recur- 
rence in such phrases suggests the 
intense feeling with which St. Paul 
realised the surpassing excellence of 
the way of life in Christ Jesus as 
compared with all else that the 
world might call caddy. The philo- 
sopher called virtue 7d «addy, the 
artist called beauty ro xadov. The 
soldier used it of his honour, the 
merchant of uprightness. But all 
the excellences of them all are com- 
bined in the Christian life and faith. 
7. BeBHAovs pdOovs, Seen. oni. 4. 
ypadSes, old-womanish—the tradi- 
tional imputation against old women 
being idle gossip and credulity. 
mapattod, ask to be excused, have 
nothing to do with. Cf. St. Luke 
xiv. 18, ‘They all with one consent 
began to make excuse’ (mapairei- 
a6a); Acts xxv. 11, ‘I refuse not 
to die’ (od mapaitovpat TO arroGaveiv). 
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8. 1 yap copatiKn yupvacia 


e \ > 4 wy 4 
n S€ evoéBeva mpos Tarra 
yipvate, train, keep wm training, 
i.e. do everything that may make 
you more fit for. As evo¢Bea 
covers the whole ‘religious life,’ the 
training thought of includes all that 
conduces to it, eg. regularity in 
prayer, voluntary self-denial; but 
the preceding words suggest that 
St. Paul has specially in mind study 
and reading, and such things as fit 
us to face intellectual difficulties of 
the faith. The reminder is im- 
portant in view of the fact that 
while modern thought has added to 
the problems of the clergy, modern 
demands of another kind tend to 
steal from them more and more the 
time of study, with the natural 
result in sterile sermons and timid 
teaching. One good rule is always, 
where possible, to read one new book 
when in the annual round you come 
to what you have done before, e.g. 
one new book bearing on the special 
teaching of Confirmation, when you 
are teaching candidates for this. 
The teacher who draws only from 
past study is soon ‘dipping buckets 
into empty wells,’ and his preach- 
ing is apt to become what Herbert 
calls ‘crumbling a text into small 
parts.’ 

8. The use of the word yvprace 
suggests this comparison to St. Paul. 
‘Tf the training of the body is cheer- 
fully endured for the limited benefit 
that it confers, how much more 
readily should we endure training 
Tpos evo€eBevav.’ 

mpds ddtyov, not ‘little’ as A.V., 
but ‘for a little’ as R.V., 2.6 it is 
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useful but only for the body. pds 
mavra prevents our translating ‘for 
a little time,’ which otherwise would 
have been natural, asin St. James iv. 
14 (‘a vapour that appeareth for a 
little time’). 

érayyeAlay txovoa f{wfijs, «.T.A. 
Comparing 2 Tim. i. 1, it is im- 
possible to take the genitive other- 
wise than as expressing the thing 
promised, ‘having promise of life, 
that which now is and that which 
is to come.’ rns voy is of course not 
opposed to trys peddovons in the 
sense of ‘natural? life as opposed to 
spiritual life; it is rather as if 
St. Paul said that such a man ‘has 
amore real life than others, in the 
life he is living now as well as in 
the life to come.’ 

9. See n. on i. 15, iii. 1. The yap 
of the following sentence here, as 
well as the natural sense, make it 
more likely here that the Adyos is to 
be found in the sentence nAmikapev 

« TWLOTWY, 

10, eis rotro, ‘to this end,’ is most 
naturally taken as referring back to 
the thought of (ans rhs viv Kat THs 
pedAovons. 

This verb and the noun 
komos imply labour to weariness. 
In the life of a clergyman, as in the 
life of a business man, external 
standards will make a certain amount 
of industry and a certain amount of 
attention to duty necessary ; but in 
the case of the former there is a 


KOTTLOIWLEV, 


‘Lae Trapayyedre TAVTO KOU 


greater danger, because he more 
often apportions his own labour, and 
there is no one to bring him to 
account if he is content with a 
minimum. But beyond all that can 
be bargained for, that is ‘in the 
bond,’ lies all the margin of volun- 
tary strenuous effort that makes the 
difference between a merely com- 
petent man and an effective man. 

ayovifdpeba, strive, contend, is a 
better reading than T.R. (and W.H. 
margin) dveduCopeba, suffer reproach. 

AAtikapev éml Oco Lavrr, we have 
our hope set on the living God. If 
eis tovro refers back to (wns the 
addition of ¢@vrt« here is the more 
natural ; striving for life ourselves we 
think of God as ‘Him who lives,’ 
just as eg. in a prayer for protection 
we should naturally use the attribute 
‘ Almighty God,’ and in a prayer for 
pardon ‘ Merciful God.’ 

caTip twavtwy avOpdrev. ‘This is 
one of the passages that have been 
quoted to prove that (after whatever 
further trying and purification) all 
men will be saved. But this phrase 
must be taken in the sense that is very 
clear in other passages quoted (e.g. 
Rom. xi. 32, Eph.i.10, etc.) as express- 
ing the fact that 1t is God’s will to in- 
clude all. There is no authority in 
the N.'T. for a doctrine of ‘universal 
salvation,’ but much that can be 
quoted decisively against it; and 
those who argue for it depend on 
their own theories as to what God 
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didacke. 
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must do, or on considerations of the 
psychology of man. The expression 
added, viz. padiora micro, will 
not seem so difficult if we remember 
not only that God is potentially the 
saviour of all men, but that He is 
actually endeavouring to save all, 
that all men living are, so far as 
their wills permit it, the objects of 
His saving grace. 

12. pnSels cov tis vedrytos KaTa- 
dpoveirw. According to a probable 
chronology it was now seventeen 
years since St. Paul’s first missionary 
journey, and about fifteen years since 
he took Timothy with him. See 
Introd., p. xiv. We may therefore 
presume that Timothy was now 
between thirty and forty. The warn- 
ing ‘Let no one despise thy youth’ 
is possibly a suggestion to a timid 
man to be rather more masterful, 
because men will often take you at 
your own estimate of yourself, and it 
is not well, if you have the right to 
command, to let your modesty be 
taken for doubt or timidity; but 
having regard to the ras vewrepixas 
emtOupias petye of 2 Tim. ii. 22, we 
are more justified in taking it to 
mean ‘Do nothing which will justify 
men in despising you as young for 
your office.’ Men cannot despise 
youth if it adds to its own freshness 
the judgment and self-restraint of 
age. 

Compare A Priest to the Temple, 
ch. xxvili.: The Country Parson, 
‘according to the Apostle’s rule, 


14. px 


endeavours that none shall despise 
him ; especially in his own parish 
he suffers it not to his utmost 
power; for that, where contempt 
is, there is no room for instruction. 
This he procures, First, by his hol) 
and unblameable life ; which carries 
a reverence with it, even above con- 
tempt. Secondly, by a courteous 


~ carriage and winning behaviour; he 


that will be respected must respect. 
Thirdly, by a bold and im- 
partial reproof, even of the best in 
the parish, when occasion requires : 
for this may produce hatred in those 
that are reproved, but never con- 
tempt either in them or others.’ 
rimos originally meant the mark 
of a blow and so the impression of 
a seal, hence the general form or 
outline of anything, so a model or 
(as here) pattern. 

év Md yw, év dvartpody, i word, in 
conduct, in the widest sense. The 
A.V. conversation for avacrpodn was 
of course meant, according to the 
proper Latin force of the word, for 
conduct, manner of lofe. 

év ayvela. Seen. on v. 22. Here 
probably in the widest sense of the 
word. 

13. ws epxopar, tell I come. The 
indicative in this construction, 
though not Classical, is quite regular 
in later Greek. 

ry avayveoe. Itis generally taken 
for granted that this means the 
public reading of the Scriptures in 
the Church. As the ordinary service 


_at finding 
silently. 
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of the Church doubtless at first 
followed the model of the synagogue, 
and in this the reading of Scripture 
had an important part, this inter- 
pretation is more probable here, 
more especially as it is connected 
with rj mapaxAnoe, Ty SidacKkandia. 
Where the noun avdyvaors occurs 
elsewhere in the N.T. it refers to 
public reading, though avayvyyooKno 
is used of any reading. The con- 
sideration mentioned in the note on 
yopvate, v. 7, is the only one that 
might suggest a reference to 
Timothy’s private study. 

It is to be noted that among the 
ancients it was very customary to 
read aloud even when reading to 
oneself, The Ethiopian was reading 
aloud in Acts viii. 30. St. Augus- 
tine (Conf., vi. 3) expresses surprise 
St. Ambrose reading 
To this practice we may 
partly attribute their great feeling 
for rhythm and sound in language. 
To read aloud by oneself what one 


/ is going to read in public would 


probably increase the effectiveness 


, of our own utterance. 


TH] Tapaxdfoe, in the ordinary 
Classical sense of exhortation. 

14, This verse must be considered 
in connection with 2 Tim, i. 6, ava- 
piyynokw oe avaCemupety TO yapiopa 
Tov Ocod, 6 eorw ev cot Sia THs ém- 
For though 
it has been held that they may refer 
to different occasions, the balance of 
probability is against this. 

The passages have been inter- 
preted in three ways, viz. : (1) as re- 
ferring to nothing so definite as what 
we should call ordination, but rather 
to a general ‘commending to the grace 


bécews Tay Yeipey prov. 


of God’; (2) as referring to Timothy’s 
ordination asa Bishop, with apostolic 
authority over presbyters; (3) as 
referring to his earlier ordination, 
for which see Introd., p. xiv. 

The considerations adduced above 
in the n. on iii. 1, 2 enable us to 
leave (2) without further comment. 

With regard to (1) it has been 
argued that the laying on of hands 
was a very ancient accompaniment 
of blessing or intercessory prayer for 
an individual (as in Gen. xlviii. 14), 
that our Lord used it both in blessing 
the children (St. Matt. xix. 15) and 
in healing (St. Mark viii. 28, etc.), 
that the apostles continued to use 
it in this way (eg. Acts xxviii. 8). 
But (@) the precision of the words 
used in the present passage (da 
mpopnreias, peta emiOécews, k.T.A.) 
is strongly against any indefinite- 
negs in the reference ; (b) the Aorist 
€06@7 most naturally points to some 
one occasion in the past; (c) the 
laying on of hands was specially 
used in the early Church in the 
imparting of some special charis- 
matic gift of the Holy Ghost (Acts 
vill. 17, xix. 6, ete.) ; (d) the word 
xapiopa, though used in Rom. y. 
and vi. of the ‘free gift’ of God in 
eternal life, is generally used else- 
where of special endowments of the 
Christian man, whether miraculous 
or non-miraculous, 

It is hardly possible, therefore, to 
refer these passages to any other oc- 
casion than that on which Timothy 
was appointed to his office, and 
therefore we must accept the third 
interpretation given above. To use 
the word ‘ordination’ might seem 
to be assuming too much as to the 
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form and intention of this appoint- 
ment. But the word is not necessary. 
That what the word signifies to us 
was involved in the appointment of 
mpeoButepor or emickomo. Will seem 
practically certain if we consider the 
following facets: (a) Though we do 
not know what was the method of 
appointment of the local mpeoBirepor 
of a Jewish community, we have 
sufficient evidence to show that 
there was an ordination of the 
mpeoBvrepor of the Sanhedrin at 
Jerusalem. (See Jewish Hncyclo- 
paedia, article ‘Ordination.’) The 
idea of such a ceremony was there- 
fore familiar to the apostles; and 
would naturally pass into - the 
Christian Church. (b) Acts vi. 6 
(mpooevéduevor emréOnkay avtois Tas 
xeipas) implies: an ordination of 
‘the Seven,’ whom we speak of as 
the first deacons. It is not likely, 
therefore, that the ceremony was 
omitted for the ‘elders.’ (c) The 
present passages conform to the 
practice followed by the later Church 
in pera emilécews TOY YELpOY TOD 
mpecBurepiov and dua trys émbécews 
TOV XELP@Y jLOv. 

Taking both passages as referring 
to this we see that parts in it were 
taken (1) by the Apostle ; (2) by the 
mpexBvrepor collectively ; (3) by the 
prophets, It is natural to see in (1) 
and (2) the later usage whereby (and 
this is the case from the time when 
the usage is clearly evidenced) the 
episcopal act is regarded as that 
which is essential to ordination, the 
act of the mpeoBureproy as a natural 
but not necessary accompaniment. 
If we could reckon that the Classical 
force of prepositions was maintained 
(which we cannot do), the preposi- 
tions dua and pera would point to 
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the same principle. But other con- 
siderations give us pause in coming 
to any such conclusion. (a) The 
fact that in the present passage 
St. Paul omits to mention the laying 
on of his own hands is striking. Is 
it conceivable that in modern times 
any one could refer to an ordination 
simply by such words as ‘the gift 
that was given thee when the priests 
laid their hands upon thee,’ without 
any reference to the bishop? This 
at any rate shows a change in point 
of view. (b) We must always keep 
in mind that the apostles thought 
they were making arrangements that 
were only to last for a short time— 
until the Lord came—and that there- 
fore they probably did not contem- 
plate any complete or invariable 
system, either of appointment or of 
administration. It was left to later 
generations to establish regular 
custom on the lines of apostolic 
teaching. It is possible that there 
were divergencies in practice (see n. 
on p. 27) down to the third century, 
and all that we can say further is 
that wherever apostolic authority 
was present (either in the person of 
an apostle or in the person of his 
delegate, as in Titus i. 5), it pro- 
bably took precedence over all local 
authority, and that when this was 
absent the act of the president of the 
mpeaButepo. was probably thought 
essential to the appointment of 
others. 

This is the only place where 
mpecBurépov is used thus of the 
body of Christian  mpeoBvrepou. 
Elsewhere in the N.T. it is used for 
the Jewish elders or Sanhedrin. 
Presumably the reference here is to 
the elders of Lystra, and the occasion 
that recorded in Acts xvi. 1-8. We 
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do not know what number was usual 
in a church, probably it varied as in 
the local Jewish bodies of elders. 

The part taken by the prophets 
may have been one of two things, 
viz. either the designation of 
Timothy beforehand or an inspired 
utterance at the time of his ordina- 
tion—probably the former, cf. Acts 
xill. 1-2. 

From what has been said of the 
word xdpiopa, it will be seen that 
St. Paul regards Timothy’s appoint- 
ment as meaning, not only the 
bestowal of office and authority, but 
an inward gift of ‘grace and power 
faithfully to fulfil the same.’ This 
sacramental side of ordination needs 
emphasising. Ifa man is called by 
God to be a priest and remains faith- 
ful, his ordination is an assurance to 
him of a divinely imparted capacity 
to fulfil his office worthily. But the 
pn apédec of this verse and the 
avafwrupew of 2 Tim. i. 6 show 
that our co-operation is needed to 
keep the gift at its full value. Many 
things tend to lessen it: the sense 


of monotony, the loss of heart where 
our work appears ineffective, the 
tendency to expect too easy a life 
(‘nimis avide consolationem quae- 
rere,’ as Thomas a Kempis puts it). 
But we must not mistake our own 
feelings for a verdict against our- 
selves. Health and many other 
things may lessen our consciousness 
of spiritual power, but even then we 


need not distrust our ordination 
gift. ‘Quotidie novis visitationibus 
(of Divine grace) interior homo 


secundum imaginem Dei reformatur’ 
(De Imitatione, iv. 54). 

15. ratra, rottows and the airois 
of v. 16 are naturally taken as re- 
ferring generally to the precepts of 
the preceding verses.” 

év tovTots tobi, be wholly occupied 
with them. The verb is here equal 
to the Latin versart. 

16. érexe, take heed to. His life 
and his teaching are both parts of 
his ministry. 

émlweve, of continuing in an occu- 
pation or state. Of. Rom. vi. 1, 
eT MEVOLLEY TH Gpapria. 


——— 
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1-16. Rules of conduct towards 
special classes in the Church—older 
and younger men, older and younger 
women, widows. 


1. mpecBurépw, an elder man in 
the natural sense of age, as in St. 
Luke xv. 25, etc. The context 
requires this obviously. Where 
Timothy has occasion for censuring 
an older man, it must not take the 
form of stern rebuke (e€miumAnocety), 
but exhortation with all respect for 
age. 

ws aSeApods, and therefore in some 
sense as equals and comrades, even 
if he himself be ‘ primus inter pares.’ 

2. das adeddds, ev Taoy ayvela. 
The second phrase amplifies the first. 
Just as the younger men are adeAdoi 
so the younger women are dde\gai, 
but in their case there must be most 
careful guarding against any sus- 
picion of familiarity. The difficulty 
of striking the right balance is 
accentuated in our own days, when 
young women think it right to talk 
of every subject, and therefore natu- 
rally show little reticence in their 
conversation with the clergy. How- 
ever justifiable this may be in 
theory, it is in practice advisable for 


mpeaBuTéepas ws 
3. XH pas 


the younger clergy to refer them 
often to their seniors in office. 

3. In the following passage St. 
Paul is giving directions for the 
treatment of widows. He is obvi- 
ously mainly concerned with pre- 
venting their becoming unjustifiably 
a burden to the Church. This diffi- 
culty arose very early in the Church 
at Jerusalem (see Acts vi. 1), and 
was bound to occur wherever (as was 
probably the case in most places) the 
majority of the Christians were of 
the poorer classes. The maintenance 
of widows thus became an act of 
piety, and later on we read that this 
principle was much abused. The 
present passage shows that there was 
already danger of it, and St. Paul 
directs in the first place that those 
who have children or grandchildren 
shall not be allowed to become a 
burden to the Church. We must 
remember that the difficulty would 
be enhanced by the fact that (what- 
ever Greek or Jewish custom pre- 
scribed in such cases) the relatives 
who might have maintained them 
would often not be Christians, and 
would be inclined to disown re- 
sponsibility. 

But beyond the directions for 
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widows generally, St. Paul seems to 
refer to a special ‘roll’ of widows in 
y. 9, widows with special claims and 
qualifications, presumably expected 
in return for their recognition by the 
Church to devote themselves to 
special service. These must not be 
confused with deaconesses (see n. 
on iii. 11), though of course some of 
these latter may have been on the 
roll of widows. For the later develop- 
ment of this recognised class of 
widows, see Bigg’s Origins of Chris- 
tranity, p. 268. 


3. tiwa, 2.¢. especially by greater 
readiness in recognising them as fit 
objects of the Church’s bounty. But 
also in a more general sense, because 
their loneliness would make them 
feel more acutely their dependent 
position, and honour done them by 
the whole brotherhood of the Church 
would make up for this. 


4, tkyova, offspring; here natu- 
rally grandchildren. The A.V. 
nephews was presumably meant in 
the sense of grandchildren, a sense 
which the word (from Latin nepos) 
frequently bore in English. Cf. in 
Jeremy Taylor, ‘ Nephews are very 
often liker to their grandfathers than 
to their fathers.’ 

pavOavéraoav. The subject is 
naturally rexva 7) exyova, It has 


(ie n 6€ o7rata- 


been said that rov técov ofkoyv is an 
unsuitable phrase if this be the 
sense, but the headship of the house 
naturally devolved on the son 
(though young), and it was quite 
natural to speak of it as ‘his own 
household.’ 

mpatov, first because to honour 
one’s father and mother is the most 
elementary act of etoéBeva, and if a 
man does not do that no *other 
devotion or generosity will be 
equally acceptable in God’s sight. 
‘People are apt to glorify all sorts 
of bravery, except the bravery they 
might show on behalf of their nearest 
neighbours.’ 


5-6. These verses give parenthe- 
tically the reason for discriminating 
between widows, a reason further 
enlarged upon in 11-13. The con- 
trast is one that is not necessarily 
one of age, but is apt to depend 
largely on age; the one woman has 
her thoughts centred on God, having 
lost with her husband the interest in 
further worldly occupation, advance- 
ment, or pleasure, while the other 
has thoughts still mainly centred on 
these. 


5. Sejocot . . , mpocevyais. See 
n. on 2 Tim, 1. 3. 
6. omatraddoa, living in self- 


indulgence. 
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baptupoupévn, el eTeKvoTpopyoev, ci e€evoddynoev, Et 


taca réOvyxe. The contrast in 
this and all similar passages is 
doubtless based on what seems to 
have been a common saying of our 
Lord, recorded in St. Mark viii. 
35, 36, and elsewhere (‘ Whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it,’ etc.), 
though the Greek word for life in 
those passages is pux7. But Alford 
well draws attention to Sophocles’ 
Antigone, 1165, as illustrating a 
pagan application of the idea of 
“death in life’ :— 

Tas yap nOovas 

Orav mpodao. avdpes, ov TiOnp’ 

eyo 

Gv trovtov, aN eurvxoyv nyovpar 

VeK pov. 

(‘ For when a man hath forfeited his 
pleasures, I count him not as living ; 
I hold him but a breathing corpse.’) 

7. The A.V. ‘give in charge’ is 
Old English for ‘give by way of 
command.’ The noun is the same as 
in the expression ‘a bishop’s charge.’ 

8. Omitting the roy of T.R. before 
oike(wy it is most natural to take it as 
‘those who are his own and most 
closely related to him.’ In this verse 
St. Paul’s thought goes back to what 
he said in v. 4. 

wiv mlorw iHpyyrav. 
the opposite of duoAoyeiy (to profess) 
—he has disowned the faith by not 
acting on it in its simplest applica- 
tion, The meaning is, of course, 


apvetoOa is 


much the same as is conveyed by 
St. James—y miosis yopis épyov 
vekpda €oTLy. 

9, karadeyér Ow, ‘let her be entered 
on the roll.’ See n. on v. 3, When 
next we have definite information 
about the roll of widows (about 
200 a.p.) the qualifying age is fifty. 
At that time definite services were 
expected of the ‘widows on the 
roll.’ It cannot be said that vv. 
9-10 point yet to this very clearly— 
the qualities required (viz. a blame- 
less private life and general good 
service to the Church) are merely 
such as would recommend them for 
the bounty of the Church. The one 
phrase that seems to point to it is 
évos avdpos yuvn, which can only 
mean that she must have been 
married only once, a qualification 
which in view of v. 14 could hardly 
be required as a condition of main- 
tenance by the Church in old age. 

10. rexvorpodéw and Eevodoxéw only 
here in N.T. 

el érexvorpédyaev has been taken 
of bringing up orphan children as 
an act of charity. This is unnatural 
without a clear indication from the 
context. Rather it is mentioned 
by the Apostle as one among other 
recommendations to consideration 
that a woman has had children and 
brought them up instead of avoid- 
ing the duties of motherhood, With 
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regard to this it may be remembered 
that the law did not forbid the 
exposure of newly-born infants, a 
practice which was only limited by 
custom till 315 4.p., when the growth 
of Christian influence brought legisla- 
tion to bear on it. 

ei éGevoSdxyoev. Another recom- 
mendation to be reckoned in favour 
of a woman who has ever been in a 
position to show hospitality, with 
regard to which see n. on ili. 2 

et dylwy mé8as evupey—in a general 
sense of performing the lowliest ser- 
vices. With us a practical equiva- 
lent would be ‘if she has nursed 
the sick.’ To a Christian the phrase 
would necessarily recall our Lord’s 
words recorded in St. John xiii, 
12-14. It is obvious that when 
the present passage was written the 
phrase had become more or less pro- 
verbial for kindness and humility 
combined. The metaphor is, of 
course, derived from the necessity 
in Palestine of washing the feet on 
entering a house from the street— 
the feet having been only shod with 
sandals. 

OA.Bopevots, those in distress. The 
literal meaning of 6AiBw was press. 

11. tapattod, ze, do not put them 
on the roll. In vv. 11-12 we have 
perhaps a clearer indication that the 
widows in question are appointed 
to a definite position in Church work 
—otherwise St. Paul could hardly 
have used such an expression as 
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duties of those on the roll seem 
to have been incompatible with 
married life and its duties. If a 
younger woman were appointed to 
it at all she would by implication, 
if not by vow, promise to remain un- 
married. If she afterwards married 
she might be said, therefore, rnv 
St. Paul’s 
direction is not to appoint such 
women at all. He recognises that 
their impulse to marry again is not 
wrong in itself (v. 14), but they have 
made it wrong by undertaking after 
the death of their first husband to 
give the rest of their lives to Christ’s 
work. This is why he speaks of 
their conduct as xataotpnviay Tov 
Xpiorov, growing wanton against 
Christ, 7.¢. rebelliously preferring 
their own inclinations to His service. 

This passage may serve on the 
one hand as a warning against 
emotionalism, 7.¢. against letting a 
great sorrow or a great experience 
of any kind hurry one without 
counting the cost into something 
that is not really one’s vocation. 
‘Master, I will follow Thee whither- 
soever Thou goest’ is perhaps not 
so good as ‘Master, I will go 
whithersoever Thou biddest me go,’ 
and even the enthusiasm of self- 
surrender does not dispense a man 
from the necessity of judging his 
own faculties and vocation. The 
bidding of the Master may be in 
some cases to go back to the ordinary 
life. A schoolmaster once joined a 
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religious order to escape the drudg- 
ery of teaching. The first work his 
superiors assigned to him was ten 
years’ teaching in their own school. 
On the other hand, the passage 
serves to remind us that the Church 
should not be too ready to accept 
any and every service offered to it. 
It in its turn is not dispensed by 
the enthusiasin of a votary from the 
necessity of judging. The women 
whom St. Paul had in mind would 
doubtless be sincere in their inten- 
tion, but he saw greater danger in 
the possibility of their subsequent 
defection than benefit in the tem- 
porary use of their enthusiasm. The 
saying is perhaps a hard one in our 
days when Church workers are not 
often too numerous ; but the danger is 
even greater now because of the pre- 
valent idea that he who does Church 
work in any capacity is conferring a 
benefit on the Church rather than 
receiving a benefit from the Church. 
13. dpyat pavOdvovor, R.V. learn 
to be idle. But there is no other 
instance of the omission of etva 
after pav@avw in this way, since the 
reading cannot be substantiated in 
the instance quoted by L. and 5S. 
(Plato, Huthyd. 276). The alter- 
native, ‘They learn in idleness, goiny 
about from house to house’ (of the 
members of the Church), does not 
give a clear enough meaning to 
pavOavovor, although the picture of 
these younger women, bereft of their 
natural instructors, their husbands, 
and keenly interested in the teach- 
ing of the Church, going from one 


14. Bov- 


church-officer to another, ostensibly 
to be taught, is not an impossible 
picture nor inconsistent with other 
phrases in these Epistles. Cf. 2 Tim. 
ill. 7, where certain women are de- 
scribed as ‘ever learning and never 
able to come to knowledge of the 
truth.’ Cf. also what is said of men 
in 2 Tim. iy. 3, ‘They will heap to 
themselves teachers according to their 
own desires.’ 

ddvapou, given to silly talk (from 
a root meaning babble), 
Ta pa Séovta goes a little further— 
their talk is not only silly but mis- 
chievous, the reference being pre- 
sumably to social gossip. 

With epiepyou, cf. 2 Thess. iii. 11, 
pndev epyalopévous adda Trepiepyago- 
pévous. 

14, The advice that these younger 
widows should marry again, become 
mothers and rule homes of their own, 
is not really inconsistent with the 
approval that seems to be given in 
v. 9 to the ideal of being married 
only once. A comparison of St. 
Paul’s various statements shows 
that he thought that in the stress 
in which they were living, Christians 
did well not to marry at all, but if 
their nature unfitted them for a 
celibate life, it was permissible for 
them to marry and (for the same 
reason) to marry again. But this 
concession to nature is quite con- 
sistent with his thinking that such 
persons were not the most fit for 
church office. In the first century 
it is probable that the position of 
a young widow, unless she could 
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definitely return to her father’s 
house, was much more difficult than 
it would be now, and the advice 
given had to be in accordance with 
the circumstances. 

TS avtikepévw, 2.¢ the outside 
critic, on the watch for any evidence 
of lax conduct in the Church. ov- 
dSopias yap with apoppny, ‘oppor- 
tunity for reproach.’ 

15. émlow tod Barava, see n. on 
i. 20. St. Paul here means that 
some Christian widows, in their un- 
protected condition, have done what 
brought reproach on the Church. 

16. Cf. vv. 3-4. The widow was 
(unless she married again) to be 
cared for and protected by any 
woman relation she had (omitting 
T.R. muoros 7). 

Bapéw =the more regular Classical 
Baptve. 


17-25. This passage consists 
mainly of certain precepts with 
regard to the principles on which 
Timothy was to exercise his auth- 
ority in his judgment of men who 
bore office in the Church, and in 
his choice of such men, 


Even with the bishop’s authority 
clearly defined and undisputed, we 
know what mischief can arise through 
any appearance of partiality (towards 
individuals or groups in the Church). 


If Timothy’s authority was indefinite 
(see n. on p. 27), its enforcement 
might depend temporarily on the 
fact that he represented the distant 
Apostle, but would depend ultimately 
on its own commendation of itself 
by evident rightness in judgment 
and administration. We need not 
be surprised at the strong words in 
vy. 215 

17-18. These two verses taken 
together certainly imply (a) what 
we should call a paid ministry ; (0) 
a ministry in which efficiency was to 
be recognised by enhanced position 
and probably enhanced salary. The 
first of these points is important as 
indicating (1) a rather more complete 
organisation in the Church than we 
might have been inclined to imagine 
at this stage; (2) a very definite 
distinction between the position of 
the Christian mpeoBirepoe and that 
of the Jewish mpeoBirepo.. The 
latter were never paid, and their 
office brought them no such duty as 
that implied in the words com.avres 
ev hoy@ kai Ovdaoxadia. With regard 
to (b), we need only remark that it 
implies the application of a business 
principle to the tenure of a sacred 
office—a thing very difficult to bring 
about, because the result of a priest’s 
work is not ‘fixed and embodied in 
material objects,’ and therefore can 
only be judged by the personal 
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judgment of his superior. But 
obviously St. Paul regards it as 
a principle to be aimed at, and it 
is one of the abnegations implied in 
our seeking the office of the priest- 
hood that we undertake to submit 
to this judgment loyally, though we 
do not agree with it. 

padurra ot Komidvres, K.T.A. It is 
natural to take Aéyw of preaching, 
didaccadia of such instruction as 
that of catechumens, The phrase 
is generally taken to imply that 
some mpeoBvrepo. had these duties 
and some had not. This may be so, 
but as kxomi@vres generally implies 
hard toil, ‘toil to weariness,’ the 
stress may lie on this word, and the 
meaning be ‘those who give them- 
selves laboriously to preaching and 
teaching.’ 

18. Botv Pupadoreis. 
Deut. xxv. 4. A precept of hu- 
manity to cattle. Corn was threshed 
on a hard piece of ground by driving 
round and round on it a team of oxen 
drawing a weighted sledge. In the 
intervals of their labour they were 
not to be prevented from picking up 
straw. St. Paul takes this as im- 
plying the general principle that 
a man has a right to charge his 
maintenance to that on which he 
labours, and to this the ministry 
of the Church is no exception. 

Héos 6 épydrns, K.t.A. This cor- 


ddodvTa ov 


responds to no definite passage of 
Scripture, but is obviously quoted 
as a current saying, as by our Lord 
in St. Luke x. 7. 

19. This is sometimes taken as a 
reminder to Timothy that the Law 
required two witnesses for conviction. 
But the position of kara mpeoBurépov 
and the more natural meaning of emi 
(‘in the presence of’) indicate the 
precept to mean that Timothy is not 
to allow an accusation against a 
mpeoBvrepos to be brought to him 
privately. The occasional advantage 
to authority of receiving information 
from an informer too timid to face 
publicity is more than counter- 
balanced by the atmosphere of mis- 
trust produced by such methods. 
Authority that is known to use them 
is feared but not trusted. It is par- 


_ticularly fatal where one official is 


allowed to accuse another privately 
to their common chief. 

20. rods Gpaptdvovtas, 2.€. mper- 
Burépous, but mavray and of Aorol 
mean the whole Church. Faults 
that are known to all should be re- 
buked before all. With this verse 
and v. 22 below, compare what 
Herbert says in The Priest to the 
Temple, ch. xiv. : ‘One way or other 
he ever reproves them that he may 
keep himself pure and not be en- 
tangled in others’ sins.’ (Cf. v. 22), 
‘Neither in this doth he forbear, 
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though there be company by : for as 
when the offence is particular and 
against me, I am to follow our 
Saviour’s rule and to take my brother 
aside and reprove him, so, when the 
offence is publick and against God, I 
am then to follow the Apostle’s rule, 
1 Tim. vy. 20, and to rebuke openly 
that which is done openly.’ 

21. The word paptipopar (and its 
compounds) originally meant ‘T call 
to witness,’ and naturally took an 
ace, of the person; then they came 
to mean ‘adjure,’ ‘protest,’ and the 
construction was adapted to these 
meanings. For the great emphasis 
given by the triple adjuration here, 
see n. on v. 17 above. 

roy ékhextOv dyyéhov is usually 
taken as meaning ‘the holy angels,’ 
the epithet being one of reverence 
towards the whole angelic order. 
But, as we have no reason to suppose 
that St. Paul questioned the current 
Jewish recognition of different classes 
among the angels (cf. Col. i. 16 and 
Eph. i. 21), it cannot be positively 
asserted that the phrase here does 
not mean what we mean by ‘arch- 
angels.’ Cf. such a passage as Tobit 
xii. 15, ‘I am Raphael, one of the 
seven angels, which stand and enter 
before the glory of the Lord.’ For 
the various orders of angels according 
to Jewish ideas, see Vestaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, Levi 3. 

ratTa, 2.€ my injunctions with 
regard to the treatment of elders. 


facit per se. 
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mpokpipa and mpdokdtiots are both 
dma& eyspeva in the N.T. The 
former means ‘judging before in- 
quiry,’ the latter ‘inclination’ and 
therefore ‘ partiality.’ 

22. The context shows that the 
laying on of hands refers here to the 
ordaining of mpecBvrepo. For this 
see n. on iv. 14. 

pydt Kotvaver apapriats, addorpl- 
ats, do not let yourself be a partner 
in the sins of others, as you are if 
they get their opportunity by your 
hasty choice of them. The reference 
is firstly to the choice of fit and 
proper persons for holy orders. In 
leaving this choice to the almost un- 
fettered discretion of the bishop in 
each diocese, the Church has relied 
upon his sense of the responsibility 
implied in St. Paul’s words—he is in 
the eyes of God a sharer in the faults 
of an unworthy priest whom he has 
ordained without due inquiry. But, 
of course, the principle applies also 
much more widely, e.g. to the parish 
priest himself in his choice of helpers, 
In the responsibility for consequences 
the saying is true, qui facit per aliwm 
For which reason those 
who move in great affairs would 
generally rather have rules binding 
them than the freedom of an ‘un- 
fettered choice.’ 

ceavToy ayvov thpe. The word 
dyvés is here in its most general 
sense, ‘free from guilt’—neither by 
conduct of his own nor by the con- 
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duct of others for whom he is morally 
responsible is he to give cause of 
reproach against himself. 

23. The insertion of this advice 
here can only, as Alford says, have 
one explanation, viz.: the bodily 
weaknesses referred to must have 
made Timothy specially liable to one 
or other of the faults mentioned 
in v. 17-22, to hasty or unsym- 
pathetic or undiscriminating judg- 
ment of men ; and for this reason he 
is urged to use wine as a means of 
strengthening himself physically. 
The words used make it most likely 
that the weakness was weak diges- 
tion. A fuller recognition of physi- 
eal causes as affecting judgment and 
conduct would improve most men in 
themselves, and would also lead to 
more charitable criticism of others’ 
motives. St. Paul warns Timothy 
that any extreme of asceticism is not 
for him. What is bad for a man 
physically is bad for his work, which 
must be the ultimate criterion in all 
acts of self-denial. 

‘Compare the words of Herbert’s 
Priest to the Temple, ch. x., especially 
the words, ‘For meat was made for 
man, not man for meat. To all this 
may be added, not for emboldening 
the unruly, but for the comfort of 
the weak, that not only sickness 
breaks these obligations of fasting, 
but sickliness also. For it is as un- 
natural to do anything that leads 
me to a sickness to which I am in- 
clined as not to get out of that sick- 
ness, when I am in it, by any diet.’ 

24.25. We must take these verses 
also in close connection with the 


24. twov avOpdrov at apaptiar tpddyrol elon, 


preceding passage. ‘Timothy is re- 
minded that while character, bad or 
good, may often be obvious and 
more often seem obvious, it is not 
always so. The hypocrisy of the 
bad and the modesty of the good 
may both give wrong impressions, 
and he who has to choose between 
men for office must in his judgment 
see through both hypocrisy and 
modesty. 

The kpiovs means ordinary human 
judgment in choosing between men ; 
it has no reference to the judgment 
of God. The word mpddndos more 
often means ‘manifest beforehand,’ 
and this is the natural sense here, 
viz. ‘manifest before you even come 
to investigate them.’ But the word 
can also mean ‘openly manifest,’ as 
in Heb. vii. 14, ‘It is evident that 
our Lord sprang out of Juda.’ 
éraxodovbovoy, follow after, in the 
sense of becoming manifest later on, 
when their work brings them out. 

One’s judgment of character is apt 
to be misled, not only by the hypo- 
crisy that conceals sins, but by the 
obviousness of some sins, and the 
subtle nature of other sins which 
may nevertheless be just as serious 
a hindrance in a man who is to be 
selected for office. See Herbert’s 
Priest to the Temple, ch. xxvi. : ‘The 
Countrey Parson at spare times from 
action, standing on a Hill, and con- 
sidering his Flock, discovers two 
sorts of vices and two sorts of vicious 
persons. There are some vices, whose 
natures are always clear and evident, 
as Adultery, Murder, Hatred, Lying, 


etc, There are other vices whose 
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natures, at least in the beginning, 
are dark and obscure ; as Covetous- 
ness and Gluttonie. So likewise 
there are some persons who abstain 
not even from known sins; there 
are others who when they know a 
sin evidently they commit it not. 
It is true, indeed, they are long in 
knowing it, being partial to them- 


selves and witty to others, who shall © 


reprove them of it. A man may be 
both Covetous and Intemperate and 
yet hear sermons against both, and 


himself condemn both in good 
earnest ; and the reason hereof is 
because the natures of these vices 
being not evidently discussed, or 
known commonly, the beginnings of 
them are not easily observable: and 
the beginnings of them are not 
observed, because of the sudden 
passing from that which was just 
now lawful to that which is pre- 
sently unlawful, even in one con- 
tinued action, . .’ 
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1-2. Instructions to slaves. 

For St. Paul’s treatment of the 
question of slavery compare 1 Cor. 
vii. 21-24, and the way in which 
he dealt with the actual case of 
Onesimus in the Epistle to Philemon. 
He must have realised that the 
spirit of brotherhood in Christianity 
would eventually destroy the slave 
system, and he trusted to the leaven 
of this spirit to bring the change 
gradually. Meanwhile he took each 
opportunity of teaching that in the 
eyes of God there is ‘neither bond 
nor free,’ and therefore there could be 
no such distinction in the Church ; 
of inculcating also such humanity 
on the one side and such willing 
obedience on the other as combined 
would rob slavery of its worst 
features. But he made no formal 
attack upon slavery as the basis of 
the social system. If we add to 
domestic slaves the gangs which 
tilled the fields and worked the 
mines, there were probably as many 
slaves as free men in the Roman 
Empire ; and without any system to 
take its place, a sudden change in 
the slave system, even if it could 
have been brought about by a 
miraculous revulsion of human con- 
science, would have dislocated all 
agriculture and commerce. In esti- 
matine the meaning of St. Paul’s 
silence, we must, as always, bear in 


mind his expectation of the second 
coming of our Lord. Any advice 
that he gives is but for the time, 
and we need not speculate as to 
what teaching he would have given 
on such subjects as slavery on any 
other supposition. But we need 
hardly doubt that he would have 
maintained the principle of attack- 
ing the social system by changing 
the spirit in men, and would have 
trusted to this for a gradual revolu- 
tion. For centuries the “Church 
maintained this attitude, and those 
who, like Celsus, attacked Christi- 
anity never found occasion for 
accusing it (as they certainly would 
have done if they could) of provok- 
ing a servile war. Eventually the 
leaven of Christianity, together with 
economic changes (especially in the 
tenure and tilling of land), caused 
the worst features of slavery to dis- 
appear in Western Europe. 

It is interesting to note that 
Mahomet followed a similar line 
when faced with the same problem 
among his Arabs. He set free his 
own slaves and inculcated the humane 
treatment of slaves, but did not 
attempt to abolish outright the 
system of slavery. 

1. trd {vydv BSotdor, to be taken 
together, ‘slaves under the yoke.’ 

isfovs. This word, which first 
meant private as opposed to public, 
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isin N.T. Greek a frequent equiva- 
lent for the possessive €avrov, but 
sometimes also expresses the posses- 
sive without any such emphasis as 
is implied by the English own. Here 
‘their masters’ is better than ‘their 
own masters.’ Cf. St. Matt. xxii. 5, 
‘They went their ways, one to his 
farm,’ rov idcov &ypoy. 

Pracbypjirar. For the word see 
n. oni. 13. The reproach would be 
that in the name of religion they 
upset the foundation of society and 
taught the doctrine of ‘equality of 
classes,’ in a sense not dreamed of 
by St. Paul when he said that in 
Christ there was ‘neither bond nor 
free.’ Monstrous as it seems to us, 
the relation between master and 
slave seemed to most men of the 
time as natural as the division of 
labour between ‘employers and 
employed’ seems to us; and teach- 
ing which encouraged’ slaves to be 
insubordinate seemed to them a 
breach of natural principle as well 
as actual law. 

2. The preceding verse refers 
mainly to Christian slaves of pagan 
masters. If the masters also are 
converted, the slaves are not to show 
disrespect on the excuse that they are 
brethren and ‘equal’ in the Church 
(take éru with 
ppoveirwoav, not with py xara- 
ppoveirarayv): on the contrary, they 


elouv KaTa- 


TavtTa dldacKEe Kal 


are to render them all the better 
service because those who thus 
enjoy the benefit of their service 
are believers and beloved. The 
meaning of the last few words is 
somewhat doubtful. The A.V. ‘be- 
cause they are faithful and beloved, 
partakers of the benefit’ is quite 
contrary to the grammar—oi . . 

ayTiWapBavopevor must be the sub- 
ject of eiow. There is no difficulty 
in understanding it as it is taken 
above, unless we think it necessary 
to press the more common force of 
avTiNapBdavoma, viz. to help or have 
a mutual share in. But it seems 
hardly necessary to do so with 
examples before us where it means 
simply attain or secure, e.g. Thue. 
ill, 22, amply Tov aadanots 
avTiAaBouwro ; vil. 77, av 
Bopebd rov pidiov yopiov. 


avTiAa- 


3-10. It is natural to take v. 3 
as the beginning of a new paragraph, 
not in connection with the ratra 
of the preceding sentence. It is 
in fact the beginning of the final 
section of the letter. 


St. Paul naturally reverts to the 
subject which he has so much in 
mind, viz. the false teaching be- 
coming so rife. Cf. i. 3. Here 
(v. 3-10) he lays bare the motives 
underlying this false teaching— 
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it is partly pride of mind, partly 
desire to make profit of religion. 


3. érepodid8ackadei teaches a differ- 
ent doctrine, 2.¢. different from the 
byaivovtes Adyou. For this use of 
vytaivw, seei. 10. Here the Apostle 
definitely claims that the ‘healthful 
words’ are the words of Christ 
Himself. In fact he is not con- 
demning men for differing from 
himself in interpretations or deduc- 
tions, but for rejecting the admitted 
words of Christ and ‘teaching that 
is according to godliness.’ In the 
following words he contrasts this with 
teaching that has other motives, 
viz. personal glorification or gain. 


mpocépxerat. No Classical use of 
the word seems to give an exact 
parallel to its use here, but the 
literal meaning could naturally lead 
to the sense ‘to associate oneself 
with,’ and so ‘to consent to.’ 


4, The attitude described is one 
of intellectual pride—an attitude 
which consists far more in the desire 
to raise questions than in the desire 
to find their answer. ‘Curiositie in 
prying into high speculative and 
unprofitable questions is a great 
stumbling-block to the holiness of 
scholars.’ For rervbwrat, see il. 6. 

Aoyopaxtas, disputes about words 
where there is no reality dependent 
on the dispute. In one sense many 


martyrs have died ‘for words’ he- 
cause they thought that realities of 
the faith depended on them. On 
the distinction between dpoovcrorv 
and 6uovovcvov depended the main- 
tenance of the Catholic faith as to 
the divine nature of our Lord. But 
the Apostle is not here emphasising 
so much the nature of a contention 
as the motive of it—the people re- 
ferred to were mostly concerned 
with establishing their intellec- 
tual superiority. The remark of 
Whateley is apposite: ‘It is one | 
thing to wish to have truth on one’s 
side, quite another to wish to be on 
the side of truth.’ The latter may 
require a good deal of humility, and 
to ‘change one’s mind’ is often a 
proof of real greatness of character. 
‘Regnum scientiae, ut regnum caeli, 
non nisi sub persona infantis in- 
tratur’ (Bacon). 

The word vocay 
‘doting’ in the R.V. 
a kind of mental disease. 


is translated 
It suggests 


Bracdnutot, speaking evil of 


others. See n. on 2 Tim. iii. 2. 


tardyowa. mwovnpal, malicious sus- 
pecting of others, the imputing of 
wrong motives. The speaking evil 
of parties (religious or political) 


and the misrepresentation of their | 
motives are two of the most subtle | 


breaches of the Ninth Command- 
ment. They always seem to be | 
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justifiable on ‘public’ grounds, and 
they are difficult to combat because 
they do not come home to individual 
persons, who could refute them in 
their own cases. ‘Si aliquid boni 
habueris crede de aliis meliora.’ 

5. StarapatprBai is the better 
reading—violent disputings, wrang- 
ling. The A.V. ‘perverse disput- 
ings’ was a translation of the inferior 


reading smapadiarpiBai, where the 


emphasis lay rather on the rapa. 
SiepOappévov . . . Tov votv, who 
have lost the power of thinking 
straight. The idea is best explained 
by the words rervgwra: and voor. 
Giving the rein to intellectual specu- 
lation a man may become unable to 
see any line of thought but that 
which he has followed—it becomes 
a disease with him, and his mind is 
befogoged. He no longer sees things 
in their right relations or propor- 
tions. But, though this apart from 
the context would be a sufficient 
meaning for dvePOappévos roy vodr, 
the context here shows that the 
Apostle means men with whom the 
corruption has gone further—they 
have come to see the worldly profit 
that can be made out of the exploita- 
tion of their point of view, perhaps 
become popular and fashionable, and 
(by unconscious steps perhaps) they 
have come to think of the value of 
it in keeping them in funds. To 
them the service of God has become 
a mopio ds, a means of getting money. 
For vots see n. on 2 Tim. iii. 8. 
Grectepnpevov TAS adnOelas. A 
man who ‘argues for arguing’s sake’ 


x \ \ W. e > / 
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gets a reputation for cleverness, but 
is apt to pay dearly for it in several 
ways. He may become identified 
with a cause that he never meant 
to champion. He may begin to take 
a pride in ‘holding the balance’ and 
‘seeing all sides of a question,’ until 
‘mistiness is the mother of wisdom’ 
with him, and ‘he never enunciates 
a truth without guarding himself 
against being supposed to exclude 
the contradictory.’ But worst of all 
is when he is ‘robbed of the truth’ 
by being half convinced himself. 
The constant repetition of one 
point of view may have this result, 
especially if the point of view is 
popular and profitable. 

6. The turn of words that he has 
used suggests to St. Paul another 
thought, viz. that in a true sense 
the service of God 7s a mopicpos, and 
this leads him to speak (vv. 7-10) of 
the danger always involved in the 
desire for wealth. 

atrépKea means independence of 
outward circumstances, ‘self-sufli- 
ciency’ in a good sense, and there- 
fore the contentment that results 
from such independence. St. Paul 
gives his idea of it in Phil. iv. 11-12, 
‘T have learned in whatsoever state 
I am, therein to be content (avrap- 
kns). » . . In all things have I 
learned the secret both to be filled 
and to be hungry.’ There are two 
ways of increasing such ‘independ- 
ence,’ viz. : (1) reducing one’s needs ; 
(2) having in one’s own power the 
means to satisfy one’s desires as they 
occur. Most of us, when urged by 
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desire, try the second way first, and 
it is the excessive indulgence of this 
inclination that St. Paul is condemn- 
ing here. The Stoic glorified the 
first method, and this is one point of 
contact between his thought and the 
Apostle’s. Every time that a man 
adds to the number of things which 
he cannot do without he lessens his 
avrapkeia, (‘Hrue me de necessita- 
tibus meis..— Thomas a Kempis.) 
There is more independence in the 
man whose habits are naturally 
simple than in the man of expensive 
habits, even if he generally has the 
power to satisfy them. 


7. The attempts to render the 
sense easier by inserting d7Aov or 
ddnés before ére have no good MSS. 
support. The text without these 
words is translated in the R.V., 
‘For we brought nothing into the 
world, for neither can we carry any- 
thing out’; apparently meaning, 
‘We bring nothing into the world to 
remind us throughout our life that 
we shall carry nothing out.’ But it 
is hardly possible to believe that St. 
Paul said this or expressed himself 
thus. It would be somewhat better 
if, taking rc as the neuter of doris, 
we could translate it wherefore. We 
have no exact parallel for such a 
usage, but 6 is used in this sense, 
e.g. in several passages of Euripides, 
Hecuba 18, 6 Kai pe yys tvre€erep- 
Wev—and as és and doris are not 


regularly distinguished in N.T. 
Greek, it might be possible to infer 
from 6 a similar use of 67. 


8. cKeraopara, covering, z.e. cloth- 
ing and a roof over our heads. 

apkerOnodpeba, we shall be sufli- 
ciently provided. 


9. ot S& BovAdpevor wAouTeiv. The 
A.V., ‘they that will be rich,’ sug- 
gests an emphasis on PovAdpevor 
which is not in the Greek. The 
emphasis is rather on the wdoureiv, 
as opposed to the simple life of y. 8. 

els Tepaopev, into a position in 
which it is much harder to do right, 
a position against which they are 
daily praying in the Lord’s Prayer, 
pn cioevéyKns nuas els Tetpacpor. 

maylSa. The kind of life they 
lead is a net in which their weapons 
of spiritual defence get more and 
more tangled and incapable of use, 
so that deliverance is difficult. 


émOuplas.. . BAaBepds, many fool- 
ish and harmful desires. Very few 
can use wealth altogether sensibly— 
when once wealth is an object in itself 
we want to outshine others. It is not 
enough to be ‘well off’—-we must 
show it. avonrovs, unjustifiable to 
reason, S\aBepas, not only serving no 
good end but doing positive harm. 

altwes BvOifovery, such as sink 
men. The metaphor is from the 
sinking of a ship. 
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10. pfta, more naturally translated 
a root (R.V.) than the root. The 
saying was probably a common one 
among the Jews and appears in 
various forms in Greek. Of. Sabyl- 
line Oracles, ii. 235, piioxpnopo- 
oun tis y ) Kaka pupla Tikres 
Ovnrois avOparo.s. 

With this verse compare the em- 
phasis on dtAapyupia in 2 Tim. iii. 2. 
If you take each of the Ten Com- 
mandments in turn, it is easy to find 
instances of their being broken by 
men once obsessed with the idea of 
getting rich quickly. More com- 
pletely than any other vice it brings 
men to treat others (¢.g. dependents 
and employés) as mere pawns in 
their own game, instead of ‘counting 
nothing so much his own as that he 
may be unjust to it. Its deadly 
effect on professing Christians is 
implied in dremdavnOnoay amo Tis 
miatews. Its special danger is of 
course that we all have to earn 
money, and it is not easy to say at 
what particular point the desire to 
secure independence and make pro- 
per provision passes into covetous- 
ness. In judging ourselves in this 
matter (as in other ‘temptations of 
the world’), we must keep steadily 
in view our ‘vocation and ministry’ 
(‘sint temporalia in usu, aeterna in 
desiderio’)—what may be natural in 
one life may be harmful in another. 


The surest safeguard against cove- 
tousness is to have as few things as 
possible that ‘one can’t do without.’ 
For obvious reasons covetousness is 
the special vice of those who in their 
youth have had to ‘fight their way 
up.’ They have known poverty and 
they want to get as far from it as 
possible. 

fis, .¢. THs pidapyupias, but of 
course the expression is loose, it is 
the money that they desire. 

ddStvats. Perhaps St. Paul is 
thinking especially of the remorse of 
an old man as he remembers all the 
comradeship and affection that he 
has missed by the way through his 
anxiety for riches. 


11-16. A final charge to Timothy 
as to his life and conduct. 


11, &v@pwme Ocod, only here and 
2 Tim. iii. 17 in the N.T., but the 
common appellation of prophets in 
the O.T. It reminds Timothy that 
he has a commission from God, as 
they had, and must live up to his call. 

Stkatootyny,  evtoéBaay. When 
these words are conjoined they mean 
respectively right conduct towards 
men, and right relation towards God. 
The former of course 1s righteousness 
in the fullest sense, not ywstece in the 
narrow sense. 


ayarny. Seen. onl. 5. 
dropovnv. The willing endurance 
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of hard and trying things, whether 
labour or suffering. 

mpavmaderay is the correct reading 
for mpadtnra, meaning the same. It 
is a late form, here only in the N.T. 
See n. on 2 Tim. ii. 25. 

12. ‘Fight the good fight of the 
faith’ (R.V.). Probably the familiar 
rendering cannot be bettered, but 
one may regret that the word good 
has to stand for so many shades of 
meaning. kadds here implies that it 
is a contest in which one is con- 
tending for right and honour. Cf. 
n, on ly. 6. 

tis aiwvlov {wijs. 
i. 16. 

Thy Kady opodoylav. ‘The preced- 
ing words, referring to a call common 
to all Christians, make it likely that 
‘the good confession’ is the pro- 
fession of faith made at baptism. 
The reference here to the contest of 
the Christian life will naturally call 
to the mind of an English Church- 
man the words of our own rite: 
‘We receive this person into the 
congregation of Christ’s flock ; and 
do sign him with the sign of the 
cross, in token that hereafter he 
shall not be ashamed to confess the 
faith of Christ crucified and man- 
fully to fight under his banner, 
against sin, the world, and the devil; 
and to continue Christ’s faithful 
soldier and servant unto his life’s 


See n. on 


14. tnpnoat oe 


end.’ The priest who has received 
Jews in baptism, and has known 
what it means to them in breach 
with all their kinsfolk, will perhaps 
understand more than others why 
St. Paul calls it ryv cadjy dpo- 
Aoyiav. But the use of the same 
phrase in vy. 13 of our Lord’s witness 
before Pilate makes it impossible 
to refer it to any set form of words 
in baptism—rather it is the whole 
of the challenge to the world in- 
volved in every baptism. 

13. {woyovotvtos [woroodyTos, 
T.R.], giveth life or preserveth life. 
Ts it possible that St. Paul has in 
mind the words of our Lord recorded 
in St. Luke xvii. 33, 6s & ay drohéon 
[rHv Wuxi adtrod| Caoyornoe: avrny ? 
At any rate he is exhorting Timothy 
dmoéca thy Wuxnv, and he reminds 
him that God alone is the author 
and preserver of life. 

ém(, in the presence of. 

14. évrodq is naturally used of a 
particular commandment or injunc- 
tion, and there seems to be no clear 
instance of its bemg used in the 
singular for laws collectively. 
Nevertheless it seems to be used 
here generally for the will or com- 
mandments of God as revealed by 
our Lord. There was an obvious 
reason why 6 vépos, the natural 
collective, should not be used in 
this sense by Christians. 
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du. 
Typhoat. . . domdov, dver(Anr- 
rov. The phrase suggests that the 


law of Christ is a precious treasure, 
entrusted to the Christian, which 
he is to guard so that he can. present 
it before God at the day of jude- 
ment, unstained by his own sin and 
beyond the reach of criticism. The 
words péxpe ths exupaveias suggest 
that this is the thought—otherwise 
we might take the adjectives as 
meaning beyond reproach in the 
eyes of men, in the sense in which 
St. Paul speaks of ‘adorning the 
doctrine, and in which we some- 
times speak of a man’s commending 
his faith by his conduct. 

pexpe THs érupavelas. The phrase 
undoubtedly implies that the 
Apostle still hoped for the return 
of Christ in their own time, but his 
doubt about this is immediately in- 
dicated by the word iSious (God’s 
own appointed time) and (as Bengel 
observed) by the very use of a plural 
Katpots. 


15. 6 pakdptos Kal pdvos Suvdcrys, 
x.7.A. The phraseology of this sen- 
tence suggests convincingly that St. 
Paul is using an ascription of praise 
which had some liturgical use. It 
does not follow that it was a part of 
a Christian hymn. It is just as 
likely that he is quoting from syna- 


gogue usage words that would be 
familiar to Jews. See n. oni. 17. 

The word paxdpsos (in its more 
exalted sense) was applied even by 
a Greek to his gods. as implying a 
happiness beyond being touched by 
the ills that affect mankind, and 
could be applied to men in so far as 
they shared in this. It is in this 
sense of their being now beyond the 
touch of evil that we speak of ‘the 
blessed dead.’ 


Bactdeds, Seen. oni, 17. 

16. 6 pdovos txov d0avacriay. God 
alone has immortality in His own 
being and power. There are those 
to whom He grants immortality, just 
as also we read in 1 Cor. xv. 53, 
‘this mortal must put on immor- 
tality.’ This is the only other 
passage in the N.T. where a@avacia 
is used, and a@davaros nowhere occurs. 
apGapros and ap@apcia are the usual 
words. 

@ Tip Kal Kpdtos ataytov. 


apy. 
See nn. on i, 16, 17. 


17-19. To his other exhortation 
of Timothy the Apostle adds a 
special admonition as to his duty 
in connection with the subject of 
v. 10, to which he here reverts, 
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tovelos éy To viv aleve, rich in 
the present life (world). This is a 
good illustration of the transition of 
aioy from its temporal to its ethical 
meaning, It is impossible here to 
separate the two. It is ‘the rich in 
this life’ as opposed to those who 
lay up treasure for the life to come 
(v. 19), and it is also the ‘rich in 
the riches of the world.’ 
Seen L GO, ell 7 

DyynrAohpovety. Pride in their 

special advantage is meant. Cf. 
Rom. xi. 20, where the same word is 
used of the possible pride of Gentiles 
in the special privilege their faith 
has brought them. ‘The verb is not 
classical, but the adj. tWnAddpar is. 
— pyde HAmeukévar eri mAodrov aSn- 
ASryTL, not to rest hopes on uncer- 
tain riches. ‘This is the natural 
translation, but we also can speak 
of ‘depending on an uncertainty.’ 
The following words, of course, bring 
out by way of contrast the idea of 
certain riches as in St. Matthew 
yi. 19-20. 

Tavra tovolws 
The reminder in zapra is ‘ All these 
things shall be added unto you’ 
(St. Matt. vi. 33). God does not 
forget the natural needs of His 
children, and their desiring things 
to enjoy is no sin. ‘he sin comes 
when they are preferred to ‘the 
Kinedom of God, and are sought 
without regard to our ‘vocation 
and ministry.’ The word améd\avow 
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19. arobnoavpilorras 


further emphasises this—temporal 
gifts are primarily for use, not to 
give pride of possession, nor to raise 
our standard of needless luxury, nor 
to secure us against a vague fear of 
‘coming down in the world,’ ‘Seeke 
not proud riches but such as thou 
maist get justly, use soberly, dis- 
tribute cheerfully, and leave con- 
tentedly’ (Bacon, Hssays, 34). 

18. dya8oepyetv, k.7.A. Bacon also 
says, in the Essay just quoted, 
‘Deferre not charities till death : 
for certainly, if a man weigh it 
rightly, he that doth so is rather 
liberall of another man’s than of 
his owne. He might have added 
that such a man is passing on his 
opportunities to another instead of 
using them. 

Gyabocpyetv, edperabdrous, Kowvwvi- 
Kovs, dro8noavplfovras are all words 
peculiar to this passage in the N.T., 
and L. and §. quote no earlier in- 
stance of the first two. The word 
cowevikos, Which in Classical Greek 
meant social or between man and 
man, here certainly means ready to 
share. Of. the use of kowwvéw in 
Gal. vi. 6. 

19. The phrase ‘laying up as a 
treasure for themselyesa good founda- 
tion for the future’ is peculiar; but 
OewéAvoy means ‘something on which 
to build,’ and implies that these good 
works are a foundation for future 
progress in Christian life. It is not 
necessary to refer eis ro pédAoy to 
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the life to come exclusively, but it 
includes doubtless the thought of 
St. Luke xvi. 9, ‘Make to yourselves 
friends by means of the mammon of 
unrighteousness ; that when it shall 
fail they may receive you into the 
eternal tabernacles.’ 

20. A final exhortation, returning 
to his first point, that Timothy 
should be faithful to the ministry 
of the word entrusted to him. The 
affectionate use of the personal name 
expresses perhaps more forcibly than 
anything else could have done the 
depth of the Apostle’s feeling that 
all his former work at Ephesus 
depended for its continuity on the 
faithfulness of the disciple. 

Thy mapaihkny [77 mapaxarabn- 
xnv, T.R.], ‘the deposit,’ ‘the thing 
entrusted to thee.’ The following 
words éxrpemdpevos k.t.’. make only 
one interpretation of this word pos- 
sible (though several have been pro- 
posed)—it is the ‘deposit’ of sound 
doctrine which he must keep invio- 
late against all assaults of Judaism 
and pseudo-philosophy. The com- 
ment of St. Vincent of Lerins on 
this word (quoted by Alford) is full 
of warning to the critical intellect : 
‘Quid est “depositum” ? id est quod 


21. nv twes emayyehNopevou Tept THY TLoTW 


tibi creditum est, non quod a te 
inventum: quod accepisti, non quod 
excogitasti: rem non ingenii sed 
doctrinae, non usurpationis privatae 
sed publicae traditionis: rem ad te 
perductam, non a te prolatam, in 
qua non auctor debes esse sed custos.’ 

BeBhrovs. Seen. oni, 9. 

Kevopovias, vain talking, futile 
wordiness. 

avribéoers coupled with xevo- 
gavias must be taken, not as 
‘oppositions to sound doctrine,’ but 
in some dialectical or logical sense. 
Probably ‘subtle distinctions’ is the 
nearest English equivalent, but the 
exact reference must depend on 
the nature of the heresies which 
St. Paul has specially in view. See 
n. on ivy. 3. Without assuming too 
much with regard to the growth of 
‘Gnostic’ heresies, it is nevertheless 
fairly evident from ris Wevdardpou 
yvooews that he refers to some who 
claimed esoteric knowledge and ex- 
alted too much their ‘ philosophical ’ 
treatment of Christianity, whether 
from a Jewish or from a Greek 
standpoint. 


See n. on i. 6. 
See n. on i. 2. 
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1-2. The Greeting. See notes 
on name and designation and form 
of greeting in 1 Tim. 1. 1-2. 

Sud GeAHpatTos Oeod. God’s will is 
the cause of his apostleship. 

kat’ émayyeMlav. The connection 
indicated by kara may he very 
varied. Here it seems most natural 
to take it as implying purpose, as in 
such phrases as kara @éav jjKeww, 
and it might be paraphrased by ‘to 
further’ or ‘to proclaim the promise.’ 

{ofis tis év Xpicro "Inoot. The 
ev in such phrases may be regarded 
both as local (the life is in Christ, 
and we have it only by union with 
Him) and as causal (our life depends 
on Christ, and is only given to us 
through Him). 

For (7 see n. on 1 Tim, i. 16. 


3-14. The Apostle expresses his 
thankfulness for Timothy’s faith 
(3-5), and exhorts him to make full 
use of the gifts he has received as 


a minister of Christ (6-14), especi- 
ally by boldness in facing the 
opinion of the world and the hard- 
ships of his task (7-8), and by 
maintaining without compromise 
the doctrine committed to him 


(13-14). 


The outline of this paragraph is 
best seen if verses 9-12 be regarded 
as a digression. See notes. 


3-5. This involved sentence is 
capable of two constructions: (a) 
The ground for ydpw ¢y@ may be 
expressed in the words ws advddeur- 
tov €yo, k.t.A.; or (b) it may be 
expressed by the words tmdopynow 
AaBoy, in which case as advadeurrov 

. mAnpo?e must be taken as a 
parenthesis, as being translated as 
or since. In favour of (a) is the 
natural order of the words and the 
fact that a Greek reader could 
hardly avoid taking os adiddeurroy 
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in the sense of ‘how unceasing’ 
(cf. Rom. i. 9), at any rate until he 
got to tmdurnow AaBoyv and found 
that he had mistaken the intended 
sense. For (b) it may be said that 
in similar expressions of thanks- 
giving (Rom., Col., 1 Thess., 2 Thess.) 
the direct ground of thanksgiving is 
the faith of those addressed, as here 
expressed in v. 5, and that the 
frequency of his remembrance of 
Timothy in prayer, while intelligible 
as a ground for thanksgiving, is not 
so natural a one. Nevertheless (a) 
becomes more natural if we might 
paraphrase it by ‘how unceasingly 
I have occasion to remember thee in 
my prayers when I remember the 
bond that unites us, and when I 
have been reminded of thy unfeigned 
faith. The balance of argument 
seems to favour (a). So R.V. and 
the punctuation of W. H. suggests 
the same. 

3. xdpiv ew. Hxcept in these 
two Hpistles St. Paul’s word - is 
evYapLoT@, 

Aarpevo originally meant to serve 
for hire. Its use for religious service 
of the gods is found in Classical 
Greek, and this use is the only one 
in the LXX. 

dad mpoysvev. Cf. Phil. ui. 6, 
Kara OuKaLoguynY THY EV VOL@ yevopeE- 
St. Paul implies here 
that he came of a strictly religious 
family, and that for himself as for 
his race Christianity was the natural 
development of Judaism, not a dis- 
carding of it. May we not with all 
reverence assume that God’s choice 


vos GpeuTros. 


4. émt- 


of him for the wonderful vision by 
which his conversion came about 
was not ‘arbitrary,’ but was God’s 
answer to previous ‘faith and clear 
conscience,’ however unenlightened 
the way in which these had for a 
time been shown? It is right to 
think of every special call from God 
as an illustration of the principle 
‘To him that hath shall be given.’ 

St. Paul’s personal attitude to the 
relivion of his father, the religion 
from which he had advanced, may 
be a lesson to many who in the 
course of life think they have ‘found 
a better way’ in religion than the 
one in which they were brought up, 
and who are too apt to speak slight- 
ingly, even scorntully, of the latter. 
Rather they should keep in mind 
how much good there must have 
been in it since it made them capable 
of receiving further light from God. 

év kabapg cuveiSqoe. See 1 Tin. 
1. 9. kxa@apds is ‘clear from stain.’ 

as aéuddemrovy, R.V. Show un- 
ceasing 1s my remembrance of thee,’ 
1.e. ‘because of the unceasing re- 
membrance I have of thee.’ jveia 
means both ‘remembrance’ and 
‘mention,’ but with ¢yo it naturally 
means the former. 

Sehoeot, ‘petitions,’  ‘supplica- 
tions’—the word involves perhaps 
a little more of the idea of ‘earnest — 
entreaty’ than mpogevy? does. See 
n. on 1 Tim, ii. 1, 

vukTos Kal hpépas, K.V. and W. H. 
take with emiroééy. The phrase 
occurs three times in the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, each time pre- 
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ceding a participle and necessarily 
taken with it. If we regard the 
little habits of expression which all 
writers acquire, this makes it more 
likely that it should be taken here 
with éri7oéyv than with preiay éyo. 

4, tdv 8axptwv, 2.¢. at their part- 
ing. The verse shows strong re- 
ciprocal affection. 

tva Xapads mAnpw0S goes closely 
with oe ideiv. 

5. For the connection of tadpv- 
yow AaBdv see n. on v. 3. But 
with the arrangements there adopted 
these words may either be taken with 
iva yapas TmANpod, ‘that I may be 
filled with joy by being reminded’ 
(so R.V. margin, and the punctua- 
tion in W. H.), or may be taken as 
in R.V. text, ‘that I may be filled 
with joy ; having been reminded. . .’ 
In the latter case trduynow AaBav 
would naturally go back to xydpu 
é€xo, and would refer to some 
message or report that had recently 
reached St. Paul. But probably the 
former is better. 

imdpvyow is reminder, not re- 
membrance. * 

avumdkpitos, ‘unfeigned,’ 7.¢. on 
which there is no acting a part or 
forcing of what does not come 
naturally. The word is apparently 
peculiar to religious language— 
LXX and N.T.—but once also in 
M. Antoninus. 


For Lois and Eunice see Introd., 
p- xiil. 

évoxynoe. The word evorxeiy could 
be used in Classical Greek meta- 
phorically for ‘to be occupied with.’ 
St. Paul’s use of it, ‘took up its 
abode in,’ implies steady and _per- 
sistent faith. Cf. v. 14. 

méreropar S¢ St. Kal éy col, ‘Yes, 
and I am persuaded also in thee.’ 
The form of this phrase makes it 
impossible not to see that, however 
slight it may have been, there was 
some shadow of fear in St. Paul’s 
mind for Timothy’s steadfastness in 
his difficult circumstances. See 
Introd., p. xix. 

6. 8V Av airiay. Because the faith 
is there Timothy is urged to make 
his service correspond. 

avatwmupety, The word literally 
meant ‘rekindle,’ but was commonly 
used in metaphor, and ‘stir up’ is 
probably the best rendering. St. 
Chrysostom compares | Thess. v. 19, 
TO mvedpa py oBEvvure. 

7d xdpiopa . .. xelpOv pov. Tor 
this as a reference to Timothy’s ordin- 
ation, see n. on 1 Tim. iv. 14. It is 
abundantly clear from these passages 
that St. Paul regarded ordination as 
not only an appointment to office, 
but the sacramental gift of capacity 
for that office—a capacity which 
depended for its maintenance on our 
faithfulness. The verse before us 
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speaks home to every ordained man. 
St. Chrysostom mentions as chief 
dangers to our keeping our gifts 
steadily burning daxydia and paOupia 
—terms which are to some extent 
mutually convertible, but cover be- 
tween them all slackness due to loss 
of heart or love of ease, and perhaps 
we may include the dulness due to 
monotonous labour. ach priest has 
his own danger, but the special gift 
at ordination is, as St. Paul says, a 
spirit of power and of love and of 
discipline which is capable of facing 
all dangers if we realise the gift, 
trust it, and use the proper means 
for keeping it alive. 

7. ‘For God gave us’ (at ordina- 
tion) ‘not a spirit of cowardice but 
a spirit of power and of love and of 
discipline.’ All three words, Stvapts, 
aya, Toppovirpds, are here meant 
to characterise the attitude of God’s 
minister in his dealings with others. 
dvvayis here means strength of 
character in dealing with others, due 
primarily to the consciousness of 
authority from God, but depending 
for its effectiveness on its first being 
shown in our dealings with ourselves. 
Tt is not mere authority—it is the 
stiffmess in the background which 
men recognise instinctively and 
which attracts their confidence, so 
that they come to it again and again 
for advice and help when they 
would not come either to learning or 
to eloquence. dydzn (for which see 
n. on 1 Tim. 1, 5), here represents 
the restraining influence in the exer- 
cise of authority and our dealing 


7. ov yap eOoKev nulv 6 Beds TrEdpa Serrias, ahrAa 


duvdpews Kal aydamrns Kal cwppovic pov. 


8. pn ovr 


with those who oppose. It corrects 
hardness and makes us enter, so far 
as we can, into the motives of those 
with whom nevertheless we feel 
bound to interfere. cadpovicpds is 
not ‘a sound mind,’ as A.V., but 
‘discipline’ as R.V. It is the 
opposite of the temper which is 
ready to compromise for the sake of 
peace and quietness. 

These three are the virtues of 
authority. Their opposite is ex- 
pressed by one word decAla, for ayarn 
is as much opposed to cowardice as 
are the other two. H.g. deudca often 
excuses and so takes sides with a 
man’s weaker self—aydmn rebukes it 
and sides with his higher self. 

8. The ody refers to the thought of 
devAlas and duvduews. The greatest 
proof of strength of character is not 
to be ashamed of «a cause that meets 
with general contempt. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to the imagination 
of modern Christians, to whom the 
cross has become the symbol of 
everything noble, to realise that in 
Ephesus and Rome it was thought 
of simply as the means of execution, 
and to realise the shrinking of a 
sensitive man from preaching that 
the salvation of the world depended 
on one who, himself a member of a 
despised race, has been done to death 
as a criminal on the cross. That 
this is the special reference in 7d 
paprupioy rod Kupiov seems certain. 
The genitive rov Kupiov is objective 
(‘the witness about Christ’), not 
subjective (‘the witness borne by 
Christ’)—indeed it is difficult to 
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think how even in the worst heathen 
surroundings, tolerant as they were 
of all philosophies, the ‘witness 
borne by Christ,’ even the witness 
borne by His submission to a humili- 
ating death, could have been matter 
of shame. The Greek world well 
understood the meaning of sacrific- 
ing one’s life for a cause, and it was 
the ‘witness borne by Christ’ which 
overbore the shame of ‘the witness 
about Christ’ which His disciples 
found at first so hard a task. 

vov Sécpioy adrod. St. Paul had 
used the same phrase in his first 
imprisonment-—Eph. iii. 1, 6 déopuos 
It goes far be- 
yond all Stoical submission (‘ Minds 
innocent and quiet take that for a 
hermitage’)—it accepts the chains as 
part of Christ’s purpose, imposed by 
Him to work a special result. 


Tov Xpiorov "Ingo. 


cvyKkakonddnrov Te evayyedta, 
R.V., ‘suffer hardship with the 
Gospel.’ But the same verb is used 


absolutely in ii. 3; and in i, 9 we 
have the expression 1d evayyéduov 
pov, ev ® kaxoTva0, which seems to 
suggest the form that the thought 
would naturally take in St. Paul’s 
mind. ‘Therefore perhaps the better 
rendering would be ‘Take thy share 
of hardship for the Gospel.’ 

kara Sivapty Ocod, referring to the 
Suvdpews of v. 7. One manifestation 
of the mvetpua Suvapews is to be the 
readiness to endure hardship. But 
as this is the power of God Himself 
imparted to us, the thought carries 
St. Paul on to speak of that power 
as manifested in the whole process 


nw , ec “~ ‘\ la 
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of their call and salvation in vv. 
9-12, 

9-12. We may regard these verses 
as a parenthesis (see n. on v. 3), but 
of course they bear on the main 
thought as suggesting triumphant 
reasons both for endurance and for 
realising to the full the gift we have 
received. The connection of thought 
may be thus summarised: ‘Endure 
hardship, making full use. of the 
power of God which He has already 
manifested in delivering and calling 
us—a deliverance and call which 
was His purpose from eternity, but 
has been made actual now that 
Jesus Christ has revealed life in the 
Gospel—the Gospel which I have 
been appointed to preach ; for which 
reason I myself suffer without shame, 
knowing that our Lord is faithful 
and will fulfil all that for which I 
have trusted Him.’ 

9. caeavtos. The Christian use 
of the word o@{@ (and its cognates) 
doubtless had its origin in the 
Jewish use. To a Jew it implied 
the being saved from ‘the wrath’ 
and being made a participator in the 
Messianic kingdom. In Christian 
theology, therefore, it is used of the 
whole process whereby a man is 
saved from the power of sin with all 
the consequences of this. It can, 
therefore, sometimes be used as if 
‘salvation’ were a thing accom- 
plished in the past, referring to the 
beginning of the Christian life, a 
man’s union with Christ in baptism 
and his ‘justification, as carrying 
with it naturally all that is to follow. 
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So in the present passage. Or it 
can be regarded as a process now 
going on in the Christian, referring 
to his gradual sanctification. For 
this compare such a passage as 
1 Cor. i, 18 (rots caCopevors mpiv) 
and Phil. ii. 12 (‘Work out your 
own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling’). Or it can be referred to as 
a thing to be finally accomplished in 
the future in the sanctification of 
the Christian and his ultimate 
acceptance in God’s judgment. For 
this compare such passages as Rom. 
v. 9, 10 (cw@noopeba bv adtod amd 
THs Opyns, etc.). 

KadéoavTos KAnoe. Gyla. For the 
full meaning of xadeiv, cf. 1 Thess. 
ll. 12, rob kadovvtos bpas eis thy 
éavtod Bacidelav kai ddéav. All to 
whom the Gospel comes are ‘called’ 
—the word in itself emphasises the 
divine source of the opportunity 
which makes the life in Christ pos- 
sible for a man, and the following 
words od kara ta épya fav em- 
phasise it still more. kxdynoe ayia 
means in effect ‘with a calling to a 
state of holiness.’ Cf. St. Paul’s use 
of KkAnrois ayious in Rom. i. 7. 

For the word dyos, see n. on 
1 Tim. i. 15, 

mpdveow. Cf. Rom. ix. 11, 7 kar’ 
exAoyny mpoderits tod Ceot. The 
purpose of God in the salvation of 
man is here spoken of as formed 


a \ 
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(and the grace therefore conferred), 
mpo xpdvav aiwviov, ‘from all eter- 
nity’ (‘before age-long periods of 
time’—see n. on 1 Tim. i, 16). 


10. davepwiectcay, ‘ manifested,’ 
brought into evident application, in 
the Incarnation of our Lord. 

émipavera, elsewhere used of what 
we refer to as the ‘Second Coming’ 
of our Lord, here refers naturally to 
the revelation of His First Coming. 
In the Apostle’s thoughts the two 
were not quite so separable as they 
are in ours. 

katapyety, ‘to make of none effect,’ 
‘to render powerless.’ (Of. Rom. vi. 
6, va katapynOn TO cma THs dpap- 
tias, ‘that the body which is subject 
to sin may be deprived of its power 
in us.’) Of course this may be 
equivalent to abolish according to 
the context in which the word is 
used, but this is not so natural a rend- 
ering here. rdv @avaroy should be 
taken in the literal sense—St. Paul 
regards death as the penalty of sin 
(Rom. v. 12), and Christ has made it 
‘of no effect ’—it is at most a trifling 
incident in the developing life of the 
Christian. 

dortitev, ‘to shed light on’—to 
bring into light that which before 
was hidden. Cf. 1 Cor. iv. 5, 6s kat 
parice ta KpuTTa TOU cKdrovs. The 
double phrase wry kai ap@apoiav 
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covers life present and life to come, 
the continuous life which the Chris- 
tian has in union with Christ. 


11. 88doKadros. Cf. 1 Tim. il. 7, 
where the phrase is SuSdoKados €Ovav. 
In the present passage ¢@vaév is not 
read in the best MSS., and is omitted 
by W. H. and the Revisers. 


12. mapa8qknv. For the word ef. 
1 Tim. vi. 20, but the thing signified 
there is something entrusted to 
Timothy, here it is obviously some- 
thing entrusted by St. Paul to Christ. 
By this he means himself, his soul 
and life, and we can compare 1 Pet. 
iv. 19, ‘Let them that suffer accord- 
ing to the will of God commit (wapa- 
TiU0eoOacayv) their souls... unto a 
faithful Creator.’ Every one who 
chooses, as St. Paul did, a life of 
suffering in place of what the world 
can give is conscious of having en- 
trusted his all to Christ, to Whom he 
looks as Saviour and vindicator. 


13. For the connection see out- 
lines given under y. 3. He now 
resumes what he was saying in verses 
6-8, and reminds Timothy that one 
of the first duties of the ordained 
man is to guard the truth committed 
to him as carefully as a banker 
guards a deposit. 


trorimaciwv. This word properly 
means a sketch or outline, giving the 
main points of a subject. ‘Keep 
ever in mind an outline of sound 
words.’ The main points of St. 
Paul’s teaching must be ever in his 
thoughts and must be pressed home 
at every opportunity. 

tytawdvray. See n. on 1 Tim. i. 
10. 

ey mlore. Kal dayday —naturally 
with éye. 


14. thv Kadjv wapabqkyy. Cf 1 
Tim. vi. 20, which makes clear what is 
meant here. For the use of cadds see 
n.on 1 Tim.iv. 6. The double use of 
the word wapa@yxn here and in v. 12 
is not without a special point 
we have trusted something to God 
which we expect Him to keep safe, so 
He has trusted something to us which 
we must keep safe. Our faithfulness 
must correspond to God’s. 

Sia IIvedparos “Ayfov. All men 
realise that their spiritual and moral 
faculties require the help of the Holy 
Spirit, but we have a reminder here 
that the reason also as used in the 
judgment of truth is equally depend- 
ent on divine light. We are apt to 
think of reason as an infallible critic, 
or at least think ourselves blameless 
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if we follow it, but the fact is that 
no man’s thinking faculty is unin- 
fluenced by inherited and acquired 
habits of thought and by moral pre- 
judices. H.g. the argument ‘I can- 
not think of God as acting otherwise’ 
is dangerous—what is the faculty by 
which we are thus determining how 
God is bound to act ? 


[12-14. The interpretation of these 
verses adopted above is not without 
difficulty. It accounts for the use of 
mapadnkn in two different senses in 
12 and 14, and it keeps the proper 
meaning of vrorurwas. Neither is 
there any objection to the force given 
COn even (Cleelamlimt tal OM 15 9) se eeb 
does not meet the remaining diffi- 
culty, viz. that in the order of 
words trortmwcw is made emphatic 
and éye unemphatic. A rendering 
has been suggested which may be 
thus paraphrased—‘ Take (this) as a 
summary of the healthful teaching 
thou hast received from me, viz. In 
faith and love GUARD TH DEPOSIT.’ 
Or ‘In faith and love’ may still be 
taken with #xovcas, but in any case 
the words ‘Guard the deposit’ are 
the irorimaors, and the thought is 
suggested, as in the above interpre- 
tation, by the use of the phrase in 
y. 12. From its use in 1 Tim. vi. 20 
it is plain that the words ‘Guard 
the deposit’ had been often on St. 
Paul’s lips, and that Timothy well 
understood them. ] 

e 


17. ddda yevdopevos 
18. (dey adr@ 


15-18. The desertion of many and 
the loyalty of one are mentioned as 
an incentive to Timothy to be loyal 
to his master. The facts are left 
to speak—the conclusion is not 
urged except by the emphatic and 
contrasted =v with which ii. 1. 
begins. 


15. amertpadyoav, The occasion 
may have been the ‘first defence’ of 
iv. 16, but with equal probability it 
may have been the time of St. Paul’s 
arrest. The phrase of év rn Agia 
will then refer to some of St. Paul’s 
travelling companions, who deserted 
him at the sight of danger and 
returned to Asia, probably there 
putting the best colour on their con- 
duct. Itis asif St. Paul said, ‘You 
probably know—and if not, I wish 
you to know—that those of my com- 
panions who returned to Asia, and 
whom you may meet, deserted me 
because of the danger.’ Nothing is 
known of Phygelus and Hermogenes. 


16. Nothing further is known of 
Onesiphorus except that his family 
were living at Ephesus (iv. 19). St. 


Paul’s words (especially the form of | 
prayer in v. 18) make it likely that | 


Onesiphorus was now dead. 
&édAvorv—-probably literal, St. Paul 
being chained to a soldier-guard. 


18. evpetv—the repetition of the 
word from edpe is of course inten- 
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tional. Bengel’s note is excellent, that in the word daxovéw the d:a- 
‘Invenit me in tanta multitudine: was mistaken for the preposition and 
inveniat misericordiam in illa the augment was adapted to this. 
panegyrei.’ The word is probably from the same 
Sinkdvyce. The student will note stem as d1&«o—the a being long. 
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1-13. Verses 1 and 2 give two 
injunctions: (a) show in thyself the 
strength of grace; (b) secure the 
continuity of true teaching in the 
church under thy care. The first 
of these is amplified in vv. 3-13, 
the second is returned to in v. 14. 


1, St—emphatic. ‘Seeing then 
that many show themselves weak in 
face of danger, do thou for thy 
part...’ 

évSuvapod, R.V. be strengthened. 
But there is no reason why it should 
not be taken as middle, ‘show thy- 
self strong.’ Cf, Eph. vi. 10, R.V., 
‘Be strong in the Lord’ (evduva- 
pova Ge). 

The streneth of character referred 
to (cf. Svvapes in i. 7) is explained in 
the following verses—the strength 
to face suffering, hard living, toil, 
especially as required in the minis- 
terial life. Timothy especially was 
in a position that demanded a force- 
ful character in his dealings with 
others. To do his duty in any place 
of authority a man needs not only 
ability and judgement, but that in- 
definable strength which we call 
‘character? without an adjective— 
a stiffness for which it is easy to 
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mistake eccentricity or mere self- 
assertion. 

2. 81a twokh@v paptipev. For the 
use of éua seen. on 1 Tim. 11.15. For 
the occasion cf. 1 Tim. vi. 12—it is 
natural to think that this refers to the 
same occasion, though we cannot be 
quite sure. If on the other hand 
it refers to his ordination, we may 
suppose that St. Paul gave Timothy 
a charge when he was appointed 
to his ministry. The reference to 
witnesses certainly seems to make it 
necessary to assume some formal and 
special occasion, and excludes any 
interpretation that would refer the 
words to the general course of St. 
Paul’s teaching on sundry occasions. 

3-6. Three precepts for the minis- 
terial life, derived from the examples 
of men who in ordinary professions 
give themselves wholeheartedly to 
their work if they mean to succeed. 
When St. Paul thus makes men in 
ordinary civil occupations an ex- 
ample to men whose calling is pre- 
eminently sacred and God-appointed, 
we are reminded of our Lord’s 
parable of the unjust steward, with 
its concluding words, ‘For the chil- 
dren of this world are in their genera- 
tion wiser than the children of light.’ 
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The first example is from the 
soldier—his readiness to endure 
hardship arid the readiness with 
which he breaks away from all ties 
that are inconsistent with the life of 
a soldier. 

The second example is from the 
athlete—his submission to all the 
rules of the training school and of 
the course. 

The third is from the farmer—the 
hard toil by which he earns his 
right, before all others, to share in 
the fruits of the earth. 

Endurance of hardship—detach- 
ment—submission to discipline— 
toil to weariness— these are doubt- 
less necessary in their degree for 
success in any calling, but they are 
pre-eminently needed for the minister 
who is to be the example as well as 
the teacher of others. 

3. The correct reading is ovyka- 
xomaOnoor, found only here and i. 8, 
‘Take thy share of hardship.’ The 
soldier’s profession may bring honour 
—so may the clergyman’s. The 
soldier’s may give absorbing interest 
—so may the clereyman’s. But the 
first condition of both is the readi- 
ness to face what human nature 
shrinks from. We may quote what 
Ruskin says in Unto This Last of 
the soldier when comparing his with 
other ordinary occupations: ‘The 
consent of mankind has always, in 
spite of the philosophers, given pre- 
cedence to the soldier. And this is 
right. For the soldiev’s trade, verily 
and essentially, is not slaying, but 
being slain. This, without well 
knowing its own meaning, the world 
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honours it for. . . . Our estimate of 
him is based on this ultimate fact— 
of which we are well assured—that 
put him in a fortress breach,. with 
all the pleasures of the world behind 
him, and only death and his duty in 
front of him, he will keep his face to 
the front; and he knows that his 
choice may be put to him at any 
moment, and has beforehand taken 
his part—virtually takes such part 
continually—does, in reality, die 
daily.’ This is why in the first 
place St. Paul says the minister of 
Christ must be a ‘good soldier.’ 

4, rats Tmpayphare(ats—the 
business or ties that would be 
natural in ordinary civil life, eg. 
trade or law-suits. A Roman 
soldier could not even marry law- 
fully while he was on service. In 
the case of the clergyman it is of 
course the spirit of detachment that 
matters, St. Paul, who on occasion 
kept himself by a trade, would not 
have said that under no circum- 
stances ought a clergyman to have 
another occupation, nor that a man 
with another occupation ought not 
to bea clergyman. Nevertheless in 
a more settled order the principle 
has been observed that a priest must 
not have another definite occupation. 
This is probably best, but in view 
of future contingencies it may be 
well to remember that this is not 
a necessary nor an apostolic law. 
It would be better for a priest to be 
making boots on six days of the 
week than to spend his time trying 
to add to his stipend by a study 
of Stock Exchange prices—yet the 
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former is considered an impossibility, 
the latter is not only a possibility 
but a snare to many. The fact is 
that the danger of ai rod Biov mpay- 
paretac is less in the loss of time 
(though that of course is important) 
than in the anaiety, which is much 
more fatal to the detachment of 
spirit required for priestly work. 
A priest must ‘inter multas curas 
quasi sine cura transire, non more 
torpentis sed praerogativa quadam 
liberae mentis’ (De Imitatione). 
These remarks are very apposite in 
discussions as to the value of a 
permanent diaconate open to men 
maintaining themselves by secular 
occupations. 

rod Biod—see n. on 1 Tim. i. 16. 

5. A second example from the 
athlete who submits himself to 
discipline both before and during 
the contest in order that he may 
win the wreath. There were of 
course a stadium and games at 
Ephesus, but the idea was familiar 
to the whole Greek world. The 
word vopipes could mean ‘according 
to the rules of the course,’ but prob- 
ably means also ‘with the custom- 
ary training’—a man could not hope 
to win in these contests unless he 
submitted to this. The competitors 
in the Olympic Games had to swear 
before the statue of Zeus that they 
had undergone training for ten 
months. To ‘contend vopipes’ would 
therefore mean that this rule and 
oath had been fulfilled. For the 
word see n. on 1 Tim. i. 8. 

The phrase, then, may be taken as 
referring in the first place to the 


training required for ministerial 
work—the training of the mind to 
readiness and fruitfulness, especially 
by hard study of the Scriptures and 
doctrine, the training of oneself in 
the habit of devotion so that it may 
remain real amid the constant repeti- 
tions required in one’s office, and— 
above all—the training of the will 
to go without things cheerfully. 
vim intuleris.’ And again, taking 
vopipiws as ‘according to the rules of 
the course,’ we may apply it both to 
this training continued (for it never 
ends, and it does not do ‘to let go 
the reins as soon as the horse goes 
easy’) and also to the habit of dis- 
cipline as required in eg. carrying 
out the use of the Church even 
where one thinks one could improve 
it. And it is well to remember that 
discipline does not mean obeying 
where one approves, but obeying 
often where one does not approve 
—hbecause the advantage of unity 
is greater than the advantage of 
the improvement one could oneself 
effect. ¢ 
6. A third example from the | 
farmer. The emphatic word is rév 
xomuovra—‘it is the farmer who 
toils hard who has the first right 
to...’ The word xdaos means 
toll to weariness, and a certain 
bishop kept a card over his mantel- 
piece with this one word inscribed 
KOM0S. He meant that you must 
not .stop because you were tired 
nor because you had done what 
was reasonable, but only because 
you had done all there was to do. 
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Doctors—to their honour be it said— 
often set us the finest example of 
this quality when they drag them- 
selves out in obedience to a sum- 
mons at night. ‘A clergyman, even 
though his power of intellect be 
small, is respected on the presumed 
ground of his unselfishness and 
serviceableness,’ 

7. ‘Consider what I say; for the 
Lord will give thee understanding 
in all things.’ St. Paul means in 
effect, ‘I sugyest these thoughts— 
our Lord will help you to apply 
them further.’ 

giveois is best translated ‘under- 
standing’ —it means the critical 
faculty which enables one to under- 
stand a subject in all its bearings. 

8-10, The main point of the whole 
passage 1-13 is the need of patience 
in suffering and hardship. Verses 
8-10 may therefore be paraphrased, 
‘Remember that our Lord passed to 
His resurrection and glory through 
suffering. And in the same cause 
I also suffer that I may help to 
bring others to share His salvation 
and glory.’ The thought of Christ’s 
suffering 1s not expressed in so many 
words, but having regard to the 
whole passage one feels that it is 
necessarily implied in the contrast 
of eynyeppévov, and in the refer- 
ence to His manhood in €x omépparos 
AaGis. The risen and glorified Christ 
is called to mind as our great assur- 
ance that suffering is not purpose- 
less or in vain, 


& 


The best illustration may be 
taken from the words of the office 
for the Visitation of the Sick: 
‘There should be no greater com- 
fort to Christian persons than to be 
made like unto Christ, by suffering 
patiently adversities, troubles, and 
sicknesses. For he himself went not 
up to joy, but first he suffered pain ; 
he entered not into his glory before 
he was crucified. So truly our way 
to eternal joy is to suffer here with 
Christ ; and our door to enter into 
eternal life is gladly to die with 
Christ; that we may rise again 
from death and dwell with him in 
everlasting life.’ 

8. éynyeppévov. The Perfect de- 
notes the continuance of the state 
brought about, as if he said ‘now 
living the risen life.’ Besides the 
contrast implied (see note above) 
with His life of suffering on earth, 
the words remind us of Christ as a 
now living power, ‘able to succour 
them that are tempted—because he 
himself hath suffered being tempted’ 
(Heb. ii. 18). 

é oréppatos Aa8i8 is taken, accord- 
ing to the above interpretation, as 
simply emphasising the true man- 
hood of Christ. It is otherwise. 
taken as referring to the fulfilment 
of prophecy in Him. 

KaTa TO evayyéAidy prov is best 
taken with the whole phrase pre- 
ceding. St. Paul’s teaching was that 
in Christ true man was raised and 
exalted to the right hand of God. 
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9. ds Kakodpyos. St. Luke xxiii. 
32, ‘There were also two others, 
kaxovpyo, led with him to be put 
to death. Perhaps in thinking of 
his own suffering with Christ, St. 
Paul has those others in mind. See 
also Introd., p. xi. 

GAN’ 6 Adyos, «.7.A, A triumphant 
parenthesis. 

‘God’s word, for all their craft and 

force, 
One moment will not linger, 
But, spite of hell, shall have its 
course } 
Tis written by his finger. 
And though they take our life, 
Goods, honour, children, wife, 
Yet is their profit small ; 
These things shall vanish all, 
The city of God remaineth.’ 


10. dropéve and tropovy include 
all patience in enduring hardship 
and all perseverance in making for 
one’s end in spite of obstacles. 

éxdexrot, As in the Catechism, 
‘who sanctifieth me and all the elect 
people of God.’ ‘There is no opposi- 
tion between ‘called’ and ‘chosen’ 
in this use of the word—it only em- 
phasises the fact that we all depend 
primarily for our salvation from sin 
on the will and choice of God. 

coryplas. Seen. oni. 9. 

Sd—ys aiwvlov, See n. on 1 Tim. 
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11-13. A quotation summing up 
the correspondence between Christ’s 
suffering and glory and our suffering 
and glory. It is probable that the 
quotation is from some canticle 
already in use among Christians. 
See n. on 1 Tim. iii. 16. The phrase 
murros 6 Adyos here is usually taken 
as referring to the following words. 
But see n. on 1 Tim. ii. 1. 

The use of singing among the 
earliest Christians as part of their 
worship is not only a natural infer- 
ence from the model of synagogue 
worship, but is proved by such a 
passage as Col. iii. 16 (‘psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs’), con- 
firmed by Pliny, who describes the 
Christians in Bithynia as assembling 
before daybreak and singing by turns 
a hymn to Christ as God (Ep. 97, 
A.D. 112). The earliest hymns would 
doubtless have been modelled on 
Jewish psalmody (like the Magni- 
ficat, Benedictus, Nune Dimittis), 
and where the rhythm and balance 
of clauses is present in a quotation 
(as here) it is reasonable to suppose 
it to be part of such a hymn. We 
have had one such passage in 1 Tim. 
ii. 16. Cf. Eph. v. 14, and many 
passages in the Apocalypse. The 
development of metrical hymns, as 
we understand them, came at a 
later date. 
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11, cuvaredvopev. The Aorist 
naturally refers to the time of bap- 
tism (cf. Rom. vi. 3-4), but refers 
to this as the beginning of our 
suffering with Christ, thus adding to 
the thought of the preceding verses. 

12. ci apvyodpeda. Cf St. Matt. 
x. 33. 

14-26. The whole of this passage 
is an expansion of the second 
precept, viz. that given in v. 2. 
In vy. 20-22 the Apostle might 
seem to have turned aside from this 
thought, but he has not really done 
so; see notes on those verses. 

To understand the emphasis laid 
by St. Paul on due provision for 
continuity of sound doctrine, we 
should keep in mind two considera- 
tions: (1) Even if there were already 
in existence books containing the 
Gospel message or the sayings of 
Christ, the possession of copies of 
such books would have been very 
uncommon, and therefore the Church 
had to rely on oral teaching both of 
catechumens and of others. The 
corruption of doctrine was there- 
fore much easier than where there 
is a written standard to appeal to. 
This greater dependence on oral 
teaching may even be said to have 
continued down to the 15th century, 
when printing and new methods 
of making paper began to make the 
possession of books commoner. One 
of the causes which led to the growth 
of the College system at Oxford was 
the need of using books in common 


—in a certain sense the College may 
be said to have grown round its 
Library. (2) The centres where 
Christianity was most active and 
influential were great centres of 
Judaism and of Greek thought. In 
these places, therefore, there was 
on the one hand a temptation to 
graft Christian teaching too closely 
on Jewish teaching—not to break 
completely with the old order; and 
on the other hand a temptation to 
try to capture what was best in the 
Greek world by rationalising that 
which in Christian doctrine appeared 
to a Greek as incredible or grotesque. 
Both these things tended to com- 
promise and assimilation, and it is 
compromise of this kind that St. 
Paul has in mind. So much in 
Plato was so near to the kingdom 
of God that we can well understand 
the attraction ; the danger was that 
in such appreciation the Christian 
might try to lighten the ship by 
throwing over anything in Chris- 
tianity which Plato would have 
thrown over, thus making philo- 
sophy the judge of revelation. 


14. 8tapaptupdpevos. Seen. on 
1 Tim. vy. 21. 
Aoyopaxetv. See n.on 1 Tim. vi. 4. 


The emi denotes 
result, really the same use as the 
Classical on the condition of, at the 
cost of. Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 7, ‘God 
called us not emi dxaapcia.’ kara- 
orpopy, overthrowing, the opposite 
of edification, building up (o/kodopn). 
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15, 8dxyos, that has stood the 
test. A metaphor from metals. 

spVoropotvra. The parallel is 
quoted from Proy, iii. 6, ‘In all 
thy ways acknowledge him, and he 
shall direct thy paths’—iva d6p6orop7 
ras 6d0vs cov—but there, on account 
of the d6dovs, the metaphor of cutting 
straight may be retained. Here, 
with the object tov Adyov, the meta- 
phor of réuyw is probably lost. 
R.V. handling aright, Vulg. recte 
tractantem. The loss of metaphor 
is pointed to also by the use of 
dpOoropia for ‘orthodoxy’ in later 
ecclesiastical writers. 


16. BeBHAovs. See n. on 1 Tim. 
i. 9. From meaning simply ‘not 
hallowed’ it came to have a worse 
meaning—‘ impure,’ ‘unfit to take 
part in holy things.’ So the Latin 
profanus—as in Vir. Aen. vi. 258, 
*Procul este, profani.’ 

kevodwvias, talking on subjects 
that have no relation to reality, or 
speculative questions which from 
their nature are incapable of answer: 
e.g. the Jewish question, how many 
angels could stand on the point of 
a needle. In such speculations— 
even theological—a man ‘may he 
perfectly at home without ever sub- 
mitting to the demands of religion.’ 
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mepiicraco properly meant stand 
rownd, encircle, and so came in later 
Greek to mean go rownd in order to 
avoid, keep away from. ; 

mpokdipouor, metaphor from pion- 
eers—work their way on. 

aoeBelas, irreligion, especially 
wrong beliefs about God and things 
divine. Such speculations as St. 
Paul refers to tend to cast off the 
religious element altogether in favour 
of quasi-philosophical explanations. 

17. yayypawva, a gangrene, a 
rapidly spreading disease. 

vopay Ee, von literally meant 
pasturage, and the phrase therefore 
came to be used of anything spread- 
ing rapidly, like fire or disease. The 
statement here means primarily, like 
the preceding words, that such teach- 
ing gets worse and worse in the in- 
dividual. 

For Hymenaeus, see 1 Tim. i. 20. 
Philetus is unknown. The heresy 
was based probably not so much on 
the inecredibility of the resurrection 
of the body as on the pagan notion 
that matter is essentially evil and 
that the spirit could only aim at 
complete and final liberation from 
it. See n.on 1 Tim. iv. 3. Hence 
the resurrection had to be explained 
as a spiritual resurrection from igno- 
rance to the knowledge of God— 
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an idea probably familiar enough to 
a Greek from the conception of the 
mysteries. It is possible that such 
words of St. Paul as those in Rom. 
vi. 3-4 were wrested by these men 
to favour their argument. Notice 
the R.V. marg, ‘a resurrection’ 
. (omitting rnv with W. H.)—this does 
not alter the interpretation, but 
doubtless the men in question taught 
that the resurrection was a spiritual 
change continually going on. 

18. qordxyoav. Seen. on 1 Tim. 
i. 6, ‘Missed the mark.’ 

19. ‘ Nevertheless the firm founda- 
tion of God standeth (immovable), 
having this seal-mark, “The Lord 
knoweth them that are His.” .. .’ 
The general meaning is clear, viz. 
that, opposed to the speculative 
doctrine just described, the truth of 
God stands invincible. But the 
exact application of some of the 
words is difficult. 

Having regard to such a passage 
as 1 Tim. iii. 15, where the Church 
is spoken of as the ‘pillar and 
ground’ or ‘stay’ of the truth 
(oridos kai éSpaiwpa), it is natural 
to suppose that St. Paul meant the 
Church here by ‘the foundation of 
God, though elsewhere it is repre- 
sented as the building, with Christ 
Himself as the corner-stone and the 
apostles and prophets as foundation 


(Eph. ii. 20-22). In favour of this 
application is the fact that the seal- 
inscriptions given in the following 
words describe the character of 
persons as if they, so to speak, 
composed the foundation so de- 
scribed. At the same time the 
contrast meant in the whole pas- 
sage is that between men’s fleeting, 
quasi-philosophical speculations and 
the- permanent truth of God; and 
therefore it is not impossible to 
apply the words ‘foundation of 
God’ to the truth as revealed by 
God in Christ. Are we obliged to 
suppose that St. Paul meant one of 
these to the exclusion of the other ? 
If we used in English the equivalent 
expression, ‘that which God hath 
laid as a foundation,’ we could in- 
clude under it both the truth and 
the Chureb. 

txav thy oppayiSa rairny, having 
this seal, z.e. seal-inseription. The 
reference is to the mark or inscription 
impressed by a seal. The common- 
est inscription on a seal was the name 
of the owner preceded by the word 
for ‘belonging to,’ but it was pos- 
sible to have any figure or motto 
which could serve as a_ private 
emblem. The use of the seal was to 
mark ownership, especially on sealed- 
up packets or vessels, and also to 
mark authenticity (like a signature) 
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on any writing. Both ideas are in- 
cluded here—they are marked as 
God’s possession, and they are authen- 
ticated as His messengers—but the 
former is pointed to by the words of 
the inscription rovs dyras avtov. Cf. 
Rey, vii. 2-4. 

For the idea of an inscription on 
foundation stones, cf. Rev. xxi. 14. 

The first inscription ig from the 
LXX of Num. xvi. 5, where (in the 
rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram) Moses says that God is 
about to show who are His true ser- 
vants. So, means St. Paul, God will 
show it in the Church. 

The second inscription does not 
correspond clearly to any passage in 
the O.T., but may be an allusion to 
Is. li. 11, ‘Depart ye, depart ye 
(ardotntre), go ye out from thence, 
touch no unclean thing’ -— where 
those about to return from the exile 
are warned to separate themselves 
from all the iniquity of Babylon. 

20-21. The meaning is that in the 
Church there are bound to spring up 
men like Hymenaeus and Philetus. 
Compare the teaching of the parable 
of the tares (St. Matt. xiii. 24) and 
the parable of the net which ‘gath- 
ered of every kind’ (zd. 47). The 
comparison here is the multitude of 
vessels of different kinds needed in a 
household — some are of inferior 


material to start with, are more liable 
to be broken, and therefore serve 
commoner, less honourable uses. Of 
course the metaphorisnotto becarried 
further, as ¢.g. by arguing that the 
vessels have no choice of their own 
material or use. St. Paul is only 
here emphasising the one point that 
men of very different spirituality and 
love of the truth will come into the 
Church. In the next verse (to the 
neglect of his metaphor) he makes it 
clear that the Christian can deter- 
mine his own use, eis rypny. 

21, éxxabdpy éavTdy ard tTovTav, 
‘purify himself so as not to be one 
of these.’ 

yracpévov. 
15. 

edxpyorov, serviceable. The deri- 
vation of the word (as of the simple 
xpnoros) is from ypaopas 

22. As St. Paul goes on in 28 to 
suggest how Timothy is to bear him- 
self towards the false teachings and 
disputations of which he has been 
speaking, the connection of 22 in 
thought, though not expressed, would 
seem to be, ‘In order to deal with 
these men, you need in the first place 
to keep a very high standard of 
conduct and religion yourself.’ 

TAS vewTepiKas érbuplas. ‘ Youth- 
ful lusts’ in the R.V. is not a 
happy rendering in modern English, 


See n. on 1 Tim. ii. 
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because émiOvpiac (like ‘lust’ in 
older English) can cover the whole 
field of desire. By vewrepixal ém- 
Ovpiae St. Paul means all desires that 
make the special temptation of youth, 
not only sensual desires. He would 
include all the temptations of luxury 
and pleasure, pride in physical 
prowess, love of notoriety and posi- 
tion, the desire to display one’s in- 
tellectual acuteness, love of variety 
and impatience of monotony. It is 
impossible to say whether St. Paul 
meant any special point in Timothy, 
but several passages in the Epistle 
suggest a warning against compro- 
mise, and the desire to stand well with 
other people at too great a cost is 
certainly a vewrepixy émOupia. For 
Timothy’s age see 1 Tim. iv. 12, but 
one can be youthful without being 
young. 

Stkatordynv, in the most general 
sense of ‘right conduct,’ such as 
God would commend. 

ayarnv. Seen.on] Tim.i.5. It 
involves treating as brothers those 
towards whom one feels no particular 
affection. 

pera TOy émikadovpévoy, i.7.A., to 
be taken closely with efpnynv—‘the 
maintaining of peaceable relations 
with all who...’ in spite of per- 
sonal feelings and the inclination to 
resent differences. The condition 
implied in ék xa@apads xapdias (for 
the word see n. on 1 Tim. i. 5) im- 
plies the opposite duty of not always 
aiming at peaceable relations where 
sincerity of motive is doubtful and 
principle is at stake. There are 


some things worth quarrelling about ; 
asserting oneself for personal reasons 
does not win respect, but assert- 
ing oneself for the cause or for 
others’ sake does win respect. St. 
Paul’s disagreement with St. Barna- 
bas is a case in point. 


23-26. How Timothy is to bear 
himself when brought into contact 
with the false speculations referred 
to. He is to avoid taking part in 
discussions about them, lest he should 
be led to strife which would lessen 
his authority as a teacher. 


23. draSesTouvs, uneducated, ig- 
norant, springing from ignorance. 
But madevew in the N.T. usually 
means to discipline (see n. on v. 25), 
anditis possible that theadjective here 
means ‘undisciplined,’ ‘unrestrained.’ 
An ‘ignorant’ argument is apt to be 
an ‘undisciplined’ argument also, 
because it raises questions without 
regard to eg. the first principles of 
morality. 

For the nature of the (jrncets, see 
n. on 1 Tim. i. 4 and iv. 3. 


mapattod, ask to be excused. 


24, The pdyeoOa, like payas in 
23, implies personal bitterness. St. 
Paul of course does not mean that 
the Christian is never to argue in 
the search for truth, but it is to be a 
‘pia et humilis inquisitio veritatis, 
parata semper doceri et per sanas 
patrum sententias studens ambulare’ 
(De Imitatione), 
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SedAov Kuptov. This phrase empha- 
sises (1) the permanence of the tie ; 
(2) the completeness of the service. 
‘Servant’ expresses neither of these. 
‘Slave’ is not a good rendering, 
because of the modern associations 
of the word. Perhaps the R.V. 
marg. ‘bondservant’ is as good a 
rendering as English supplies. 

#rvos, soothing and gentle in bear- 
ing and manner, not overbearing or 
behaving so as to cause resentment. 

Si8axtikds, ready to teach and fit 
to teach-—qualities which are not one 
and the same. On the one hand 
the ddakrixds would regard it as 
churlish not to wish to give another 
the benefit of any knowledge he 
possesses. On the other hand he 
tries to convey it in an acceptable 
way—not using sarcasm, not seem- 
ing to exalt himself, rather drawing 
knowledge from the pupil than ex- 
posing ignorance, and making much 
even of one word of truth contained 
in the answer given him (‘ Maluit 
videri invenisse bonos quam fecisse’ 
—Tacitus). Even so the pupil will 
not always accept it at once, but 
some day what the teacher said will 
come back to the pupil’s mind as 
his own thought, and then he will 
accept it. The teacher remembers 
also that ‘neither hath God opened 
or will open all to one, that there 
may be a traffic in knowledge be- 
tween the servants of God, for the 
planting both of love and humilitie.’ 

dveE(kakov, able to put up pati- 
ently with evil—here referring speci- 
ally to the flouts of opponents, 


‘to face. 


The kind of controversy to which 
St. Paul’s words apply in modern 
times more often takes place in 
newspapers than in discussion face 
It is mainly the personal 
touch in this that he would depre- 
cate. Doubtless there are cases 
where the man must be attacked in 
order to expel him from authority 
which he uses unworthily. But as 
a rule it is a question of right or 
wrong arguments or interpretations. 
In such cases to prove an opponent 
a bad scholar or ignorant of history 
achieves only a negative result; to 
prove that he is inconsistent with 
his own past utterances may be a 
good ‘debating point,’ but is more 
negative still, because the greatest 
minds are those that grow .and 
change ; to suggest that he supports 
a reform because it will benefit him- 
self or make things easier for him- 
self, is to suggest what cannot be 
refuted and closes the door. In 
writing to the newspapers the jos 
avoids the suggestion of ignorance 
or insincerity, the d.daxrixés marshals 
his facts but as far as possible leaves 
the conclusions to his opponent’s 
intelligence, the dve&ixaxos passes 
without a word personalities written 
against himself. By expressing 
yourself with restraint you can be 
wonderfully effective. 


25. év mpqotyntt masevovra tods 
avriStaTWenévous, disciplining those 
who oppose in a spirit of meekness. 
St. Luke (in Acts vii. 22, xxii, 3) is 
the only N.T. writer who uses 
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maidevo in the simple sense of in- 
structing. The usual use in Christian 
writings is that of eg. Heb. xii. 6, 
‘Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth’ (madever)—as St. Augus- 
tine puts it, madevew is ‘per molestias 
erudire”  dyridiatiOeuévovs means 
contentious or obstinate opposition. 
mpadrns ig the spirit of which ijmos 
(v. 24) expresses the outward mani- 
festation—in discussion it is the 
spirit which remembers that we also 
may make mistakes and that almost 
every error in doctrine has come 
from overstating a truth. 


25-26. phwore Sn, «.7.d., ‘If per- 
chance (in the hope that) God may 
give,’ etc. The Classical use of px 
to express something that one appre- 
hends and wishes to avoid yave rise 
to a use where it expresses that 
which one swrmises, whether with or 
without the wish to avoid. In these 
cases ‘perhaps’ or ‘if perhaps’ is the 
best rendering. Cf. St. Luke ii. 15, 
diaroyiCopévay . . . pymote ards ely 
6 Xpioros, ‘whether haply he were 
the Christ.’ 

For T.R. 66 R.V. has den (a late 
form of Optative). W. H. have don 
in text, d@) in marg. (a form of 
Tonic Subjunctive). The natural 
sequence and the Subjunctive ava- 
vyWeor are in favour of the Subjunc- 
tive form. Later Greek included a 
fair number of Ionic forms, and many 
occur in the dialect of modern Greek 
peasants. 


érlyywow. See n. on iil. 7. 


26. kal dvavnWecw é« Tis Tod 
SvaBddrov maylSos, ‘and they should 
wake up sober out of the snare of 
the devil’—a double metaphor. 

ELaypnpévot dm’ avrod eis Td exelvou 
GéAnpa. In interpreting this passage 
we inay start from the certainty that 
the pronouns must refer to different 
persons. If the more emphatic 
pronoun had stood first (i.e. if the. 
words were eCwypnpévor tr’ exelvov 
els TO G€Aynpa avrod) to refer them 
to the same person would have been 
possible, but as it stands we may 
rule out such a rendering as that of 
the A.V. 

Assuming that the pronouns must 
refer to different persons, els rd 
exeivov OéXnua must mean ‘to work 
the will of God.’ But even so the 
following varieties have been con- 
sidered possible :— 

(1) ‘Having been taken captive 
by the Lord’s servant unto the will 
of God,’ as R.V. text. 

(2) ‘Having been taken captive 
by the devil, unto the will of God’ 
taking eis td €xeivou 6éAnpua with 
avavneow. So RV. mare. 

(3) ‘Having been taken captive 
by the devil according to the will of 
God, «ae. by divine permission or 
‘so that the will of God may event- 
ually be brought about’—22 God 
permits men to be in bondage to 
Satan for a time in order to work 
His ultimate end in them. 

A slight point against (1) is that 
CoypnGévres would in this case be 
more natural than eCwypypévor, but 
the Perfect is obviously possible in 
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the sense ‘becoming prisoners of the 
Lord’s servant.’ 

Against (2) is the awkward order. 

The seeming strangeness of the 
idea from our point of view is not a 
sufficient argument against (3). It 
is quite consistent with St. Paul’s 
words elsewhere to think of men as 
temporarily brought under the power 
of Satan. See note on 1 Tim. i. 20. 

In favour of (8) it may be urged 
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(a) that e€wypnuevor is a natural 
explanation of mwayidos; (b) that a 
Greek reading the passage without 
any preconceived idea as to what it 
ought to mean would take avrod as 
referring to dvaBoAov. 

The balance of argument seems to 
favour (3), but efs rd ought not in 
any case to be translated ‘in accord- 
ance with’—it properly means ‘to 
bring about,’ 
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1-17. This chapter describes the 
way in which evil principle and evil 
conduct will spread in the ‘last 
days,’ and in face of them Timothy 
is (I) reminded once more of the 
Apostle’s teaching and example 
(verses 10-11), (2) urged to hold 
fast all that his early training in 
the Scriptures had taught him 
(verses 14-1’). 


To St. Paul the ‘last days’ meant 
a time near at hand. Doubtless, as 
we see by comparison of the language 
of this Epistle with 1 Thess. iv. 15, 
17, he modified his expectation of 
being alive himself when the Lord 
came; and in some cases he had 
to warn his disciples not to let the 
ordinary duties of life be disturbed 
by feverish anticipations (2 Thess. 
li, 2). But passages may be quoted 
from his Epistles of all periods, 
showing that he shared the general 
idea of Christians as to an early 
return of our Lord, and that this 
affected to some extent his attitude 
towards e.g. social questions, without 
leading him to attempt any special 
forecast of the future. Cf. such pas- 
sages as 1 Thess. iv. 15-17, v. 2-3, 
2 Thess. ii. 2-8, Rom. xiii, 11-12, 
1 Cor. vii. 29-31, Phil. iv. 5. 


2, Xrovrar yap ot GvOpwmo. .. . 


2. €oovTar yap ot avOpwrro. 


Tn the list which follows we need not 
expect to find any special arrange- 
ment or division—St. Paul is writing 
a letter and not a treatise. But his 
beginning with idavro, purapyvpor 
and ending with Andover suggests 
the main thought, viz. that men will 
pervert the main aims of life and 
accept the dictation of their lower 
selves as to what is worth devoting 
life to. All the words that come in 
between suggest the insolent rejec- 
tion of all restraint, of all claims 
which conflict with those lower 
selves—the claims of God, the 
claims of parents and natural affec- 
tion, the claims of society. It is 
the perversion of mind and will on 
which St. Paul is laying stress, and 
he does not mention by name the 
more flagrant vices as we under- 
stand them. The reason for this is 
succinctly given in ¢yovres pdppacuy 
evoeBeias—the perversion described 
is not inconsistent with the outward 
pretence of religion. We may go 
further and say that in the whole 
list there is not a quality for which 
men do not find excuses and fair 
names—love of self is ‘self-realisa- 
tion,’ the discarding of claims is 
‘independence,’ treason is ‘diplo- 
macy,’ and even the rerupopévos 
is an intellectual ‘original,’ the 
dvdovos a ‘seeker for truth,’ 
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piravro., piidpyupo., adaldves, vrepnpavor, Bradcdypor, 


The use of the collective ot dvOpw- 
mou is also to be observed. St. Paul 
is not saying ‘there will be men 
of such and such a kind’—which 
would be true of any time—but 
‘men generally will be of such and 
such a kind.’ He is characterising 
whole nations and generations, and 
implies that public opinion will 
accept a standard of morality and 
conduct of the kind described. 
There are at all times individuals 
who are ¢iddpyvpo, and so long as 
they are not approved by opinion 
generally the taint is limited. But 
St. Paul means that a time will 
come when the accumulation of 
wealth will become the dominant 
aim of public policy—‘ Everything, 
human and divine, sacrificed to the 
idol of public credit, and national 
bankruptcy the consequence’ (Burke) 
—a time when responsibility and 
generosity will take a subordinate 
place as springs of action, when the 
homes men live in and their spiritual 
possibilities will count as nothing if 
they do not help the machine which 
raises the sum-total of wealth for 
the community. There will always 
be individuals who can be described 
as aynpepor, but St. Paul means to 
characterise an age in which brutal 
force is accepted for the arbitra- 
ment of all claims. Or again, a 
large section of mankind at all times 
will be weak before the attractions 
of pleasure and is diAjdovos, but it 
is a different thine when a whole 
nation gets into the habit of accept- 
ing the amount of pleasure and ease 
to be secured as the natural criterion 
of the value of a particular kind of 


life or line of policy. In fact St. 
Paul is thinking throughout of the 
prevalent tone of a society which 
has lost all sense of moral values. 

dtdavro.. This word means ‘self- 
loving,’ in the sense of seeking to 
make everything comfortable and 
easy for oneself—at the expense of 
other people, if necessary. The bad 
sense was the usual one, but it was 
capable of bearing a good sense, as 
Aristotle shows in a passage which 
comes as near as pagan philosophy 
could come to expressing the thought, 
‘Whosoever shall lose his life for my 
sake shall find it.’ See Hthics, ix. 
8. 4: ‘Those who use self-loving as 
a term of reproach apply the name 
to those who take more than their 
due of money and honour and bodily 
pleasures ; for the generality of men 
desire these things and set their 
hearts upon them as the best things 
in the world... . If what a man 
always set his heart upon were that 
he, rather than another, should do 
what is just or temperate or in any 
other way virtuous—if, in a word, 
he were always claiming the noble 
course of conduct, no one would eall 
him self-loving, and no one would 
reproach him. And yet such a man 
would seem to be more truly self- 
loving. At least he takes for him- 
self that which is noblest and most 
truly good, and gratifies the ruling 
power in himself, and in all things 
obeys it.’ ; 

The word didavros occurs nowhere 
else in the N.T., but it was doubtless 
from its use here and in Christian 
literature that when English wanted 
a word for ‘selfishness’ it first tried 


GH; [ic 25] 


‘philauty.’ It also tried ‘suicism’ 
and did not use ‘selfish’ till the 
17th century. The first use of it 
noted in the New English Dictionary 
is in 1640—‘ A carnal selfe-ish spirit 
is very loathsome in things spiritual ’ 
Bridge 

pirapyupot. One special and pro- 
minent manifestation of dudavria. 
See note on 1 Tim. vi. 10. Of all 
forms of selfishness it bears the 
fairest excuse, because the necessi- 
ties of life compel us to ‘make 
money, and the point at which it 
becomes avarice is not easily recog- 
nisable. ‘As the baggage is to an 
army, so is Riches to Virtue. It 
cannot be spared, nor left behind, 
but it hindereth the march’ (Bacon), 
The best criterion of what we are 
doing is its effect on others. St. John 
in Rey. xviii, 11-18, describing the 
way in which the great city piled up 
luxury and wealth for itself, ends by 
the climax ‘traffic in the souls of 
men.’ If my trade is in that which 
is wholly baneful it is dAapyupia. 
Tf it is in the necessities of life, but 
carried on under unfair conditions of 
profit, it is @rdkapyvpia (‘It is not 
linen you’re wearing out, but human 
creatures’ lives’). The dangers of 
avarice have of course been a com- 
monplace with writers in all ages. 
For a worldly man’s honest attempt 
to hit the mean, read Bacon’s Hssay 
34 ‘Of Riches’—the best sentence 
in which is ‘Seeke not proud riches, 
but such as thou mayest get justly, 
use soberly, distribute cheerefully, 
and leave contentedly.’ For useful 
advice to a clergyman in these 
matters, read Herbert’s chapter 26, 
The Parson's Kye. For an attempt 
to apply principle to business 
methods read Ruskin’s Unto This 
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Last. But it must not be thought 
that avarice is only the fault of the 
rich, Herbert’s example of the man 
who ‘hath wherewithal to buy a 
spade, and yet he chuseth rather to 
use his neighbout’s’ is capable of 
wide application. ‘He will redeem 
a penny with his reputation and lose 
all his friends to boot’ (Harle’s 
Microcosmography). 

ddatdves. Aristotle (Hthics, iv. 7) 
defines the ad\afovy as a man who 
‘lays claim to things that men esteem 
without really having them at all, or 
lays claim to them to a greater 
degree than his possession of them 
warrants.’ Hence ‘ bragging,’ ‘ boast- 
ful’ The derivation is from dAdopar 
(wander), the connection being 
through the wandering charlatans 
who made a living by professing 
wonder-working knowledge of one 
kind or another, e.g. the mendicants 
(called dyvprar), who as the devotees 
of some god professed ability to tell 
fortunes or to do injury, like later 
witches. St. Paul probably means 
by ‘boastfulness’ here the presump- 
tuous confidence in one’s power to 
control one’s own destiny and impose 
one’s will on others. We may coim- 
pare St. James iv. 16, where the 
word is used of the man who says, 
‘To-morrow I will do so and so’ in- 
stead of saying, ‘If God will’; and 
1 John ii. 16, where 7 adagovia rod 
Biov means the self-confident claim 
to regulate one’s life according to 
one’s own desires without regard to 
divine guidance. In the present 
passage therefore the word naturally 
leads those words which signify a 
false independence of all outside 
claims, whether divine or human. 
See note above. 

tmrepypavot, 


arrogant, haughty, 
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yovevow aelets, axapioto, avocin, 3. 


aomoveot, SudBoro, aKparets, 


[CH. III. 2-4. 


aoTopyol, 
avypepor, adrtdyabou, 


4. mpoddtar, mporerets, TeTvpwpévor, Pirydovor jraAdov 


expressing in one’s demeanour to- 
wards others that spirit of ‘independ- 
ence.’ ‘JI ask nothing of you and I 
owe you nothing.’ The derivation is 
from trép and daivoua, ‘displaying 
oneself as above others.’ 

BAdodypor. For the origin of the 
word see n. on 1 Tim.i.13. Here 
A.V. has blasphemers, R.V. railers. 
The passage in 1 Tim, (R.V. dlas- 
phemer) is the only other use of 
Braognpos in St. Paul. Where he 
uses the noun BAracdnpia it is only 
in the sense of railing, but the verb 
Bracdhnpéo is freely used in both 
senses. There is therefore only the 
context to guide us, and this rather 
favours the R.V. rendering. 

yovetow aarrebets, disowning what 
among all races has been regarded as 
the most binding human claim. 

axdpirrot, ‘ unthankful’ — the 
same spirit applied more widely—the 
unwillingness to admit oneself under 
obligation to any. Gratitude is not 
only the paying of a debt, but the 
riveting of affection and even a 
source of power, because the person 
to whom you show gratitude is made 
thereby responsible in a sense for 
what you are and has an acknow- 
ledged share in all that you achieve. 
St. Paul obviously regards ingrati- 
tude as more than gross manners, as 
a serious weakening of the ties that 
make human brotherhood possible. 

avooror, ‘rejecting the law of God.’ 
See n. on 1 Tim. i. 9. 

3. doropyo, ‘ refusing} 
affection.’ 

&orovSo, ‘admitting of no truce,’ 


natural 


‘implacable.’ The idea is of people 
who forgive nothing and give up 
nothing in order to render amity 
possible. 

SidBodor, ‘slanderers, who spread 
enmity more actively by speaking 
evil of persons and parties and im- 
puting base motives. 

akpatets, ‘without control over 
passions.’ Aristotle (Hth. vii.) says 
of the dxparns that cides 6ru hadAa 
mpadrrer ua +a0os—he acts mapa thy 
mpoaipeciw Kal thy didvoray. The 
akxparns is not so far gone down as 
to be blind to moral differences, but 
at the critical moment the tempta- 
tion is more present to him than the 
vision of better things—his tragedy 
is that so often he ‘wishes he could.’ 

avjpepor, properly of uncivilised, 
savage people. Here therefore it 
means the temper that rejects all the 
claims of social life in the widest 
sense—is inhospitable, treats poverty 
as an object of ridicule, refuses the 
shelter of one’s house in storm or 
danger, goes by on the other side to 
avoid having to helpa man in distress, 
exults in the bloodshed of a gladia- 
torial show, and in a wider sense 
believes that ‘might is right.’ 

apiidyavor, ‘not lovers of good,’ 
whether good persons or good life ; 
but the words in the context, both 
here and with @udayaGos in Titus i. 8, 
suggest that the primary reference 
is to love of good persons. 

4. mpoSérar. Probably St. Paul 
is thinking primarily of traitors in 
the Church, e.g. men who to compass 
private ends laid information before 
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the Roman authorities, which com- 
pelled these to take cognisance of the 
fact that so and so was a Christian. 

mporrerets, reckless, headstrong— 
letting no consideration stop them 
when they want to reach something. 
Such a man could describe himself 
as a ‘man of action,’ and is a good 
instance of the vice that would be a 
virtue if it were kept under the 
control of higher principle. 

tetvbmpevor, Seen. on] Tim. ili. 6. 

PirySovor paddrov 4H diddPeor de- 
seribes summarily the underlying 
motive, and closes the description 
with what is practically a repetition 
of its opening word didavro.. 
is capable of the widest meaning, 
but in such a compound as PiAndovos 
it means the pleasures that appeal to 
the senses. 

5. tyovres dpc 
‘having an appearance of religion,’ or, 
better, ‘affecting a form of religion.’ 
See Lightfoot’s excursus on oxnpa 
and popdy in Phil. ii. He defines 
popdy in its original sense as ‘com- 
prising all those sensible qualities 
which, striking the eye, lead to the 
conviction that we see such and such 
a thing’— when contrasted with 
oxnjwa it is that which is intrinsic 
and essential (‘form’) as opposed to 
that which is accidental and outward 
(‘figure,’ ‘fashion’). But with re- 
gard to the present passage he 
observes: ‘In two passages where 
St. Paul speaks of an appearance 
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which is superficial and unreal, 
though not using ox7jpa, he still 
avoids poppy as inappropriate and 
adopts poppeats instead (Rom. ii. 20, 
2 Tim. 111. 5). Here the termination 
denotes the aiming after or affecting 
the poppy.’ 

Thy Sdivapyi. adtis Apyypevor, 
‘having renounced its power,’ 2.¢. its 
authority and power to control the 
life, its ‘reality’ as opposed to 
semblance. 

6. of évSivovres, ‘who make their 
way into.’ The word means natu- 
rally ‘enter,’ and derives any idea of 
“creeping ’—secretly and _ treacher- 
ously—rather from the context in 
any special case. 

yuvarxépta—diminutive of yuryy— 
‘little women,’ and therefore, con- 
temptuously, ‘feeble women.’ 

ceowpevpéva, ‘covered with a heap 
of. The metaphor suggests the idea 
of being so covered that they cannot 
struggle out or get to the light. 

ayopeva erGuplats movcidats, ‘led 
hither and thither by varying de- 
sires’ —the excitement of new 
doctrime, the pleasure of feeling 
themselves important and being able 
to patronise men-teachers. 

7. mavTote pay0dvovTa. The 
Apostle does not deny that they have 
a creditable zeal for learning, in a 
sense, but their desire for novelty 
leads it astray. Johnson’s warning, 
that ‘Those writers who lay on the 
watch for novelty could have little 
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hope of greatness,’ is still more true 
of the search for truth in religion. 
érlyyvoow may well here stand for 
the intensified sense ‘further know- 
ledge,’ ‘full knowledge,’ the preposi- 
tion adding this to the simple word. 


6-7. The description in these 
verses is remarkable. As leaders of 


the corrupted character described in , 


verses 2-5, St. Paul gives a promi- 
nent place, as we might expect from 
the rest of the letter, to those who 
disseminated false teaching. The 
cunning by which they sought to get 
a hold over women first made them 
more dangerous, and is another 
evidence of the growing importance 
of women in the Church. That 
women are more susceptible than 
men to the suggestions of their 
spiritual guides may or may not be 
a fault according to the degree of in- 
dependence and reserve maintained. 
But the danger was well illustrated 
in the history of the Friars, against 
whom one of the chief accusations 
was that, being preferred by women 
as confessors, they often exercised an 
unfitting and mercenary influence 
over them. Chaucer illustrates this 
in several places, 

St. Paul’s description of such men 
as ‘making captives’ of these women 
‘laden with sins’ may, however, 
suggest a rather different idea, viz. 
that the women were conscience- 
stricken and welcomed such teachers 
as professed an esoteric knowledge 
of the ways of penance and absolu- 
tion. Their ‘varying desires’ may 


imply their seeking: first one method 
and then another by which they 
hoped to exchange the panic of 
conscious sin for the consciousness 
of sin forgiven. The comparison of 
such teachers to the magicians in 
v. 8 suggests that this was the kind 
of hold they exercised. 

8, Jannes and Jambres are doubt- 
less the magicians who (Ex. vii. 11) 
prevented Pharaoh’s believing Moses 
by imitating the signs which he 
gave. The names are those of 
Jewish tradition, which relates other 
facts about them. Cf. vii. 19 in 
the Fragments of a Zadokite Work 
(Charles’s Pseudepigrapha): ‘For 
aforetime arose Moses and Aaron 
through the Prince of the Lights. 
But Belial raised Jochanneh and his 
brother with his evil device.’ 

The comparison suggests that the 
false teachers referred to by St. Paul 
professed to have as much yvaars as 
the Apostle, and even more. We 
may certainly see in it, therefore, a 
reference to the beginning of the 
false teachings that eventually be- 
came known as ‘Gnostic.’ It is 
perhaps well to note that Ephesus 
was a home of magic—the art of 
conferring spiritual or bodily benefit 
by spells or charms. 

otrw, 1.¢. by imitating and pre- 
tending to surpass the truth as 
taught by St. Paul. 

KaredOappévot Toy vodv. See n. 
on 1 Tim. vi. 5. For vovds compare 
such passages as Rom. vii. 23, where 
see Sanday and Headlam’s note 
(‘It is the rational part of conscience, 
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the faculty which decides between 
right and wrong.’) 

&8dkipor, rejected when a sound 
test is applied. Cf. 11. 15. 

9. ob mpoxdpovow. Of. ii. 16, but 
there the meaning is ‘They will get 
more and more corrupt’; here the 
meaning is ‘They will not secure a 
wider acceptance.’ 

as h éxelvoy éyévero, exposed by 
subsequent failure. See Ex. viii. 18. 

10. mapynKkorovOnoas [mapyKoAov- 
O@nxas]. For the word see n. on 
1 Tim. iv. 6. The Aorist is the 
right reading here. It states a fact 
about the past, implies nothing 
about the present. 

ayoyq, conduct; mpobéoe, pur- 
pose; pakpobupla, topovy — see 
notes on 1 Tim. i. 16 and 2 Tim. ii. 10. 

ayéry, note on 1 Tim. i. 5. 

11. ota—otovs. Take these as 
parallel: ‘such sufferings as befell 
me—such persecutions as I endured.’ 

The reference to Antioch, Iconium, 
Lystra points to the events of Acts 
xiii. 14-xiv. 22. It was probably 
at this time that Timothy became 
a Christian, and we may assume 


14. od dé péve ev 


that he knew all that had been 
happening to the Apostle. 

12. Timothy probably heard these 
same words on the occasion referred 
to—it is a reminder of the teaching 
of Acts xiv. 22. 

kol—8e, ‘Yea, andall.. 2 

13. rovypot, actively evil, with a 
will to do mischief. ~ 

yénres, impostors. The word (from 
yodw, to wail) was properly applied 
to the chanters of spells —hence 
fraudulent pretenders. 

TpoKkdovow, as in ii. 16, ‘will 
get more and more corrupt.’ 


wAavdvtes Kal mAavapevor. Ob- 
serve the order. A man may be 
deceived first and then deceive 


others, but the reverse is possible. 
He keeps repeating the claims or 
teaching by which he hopes to im- 
pose on others (¢g. for purposes of 
gain or influence) until he comes at 
last to believe in his own claims and 
teaching. His victims help him to 
this by flattery and admiration—he 
can hardly go back on all that he 
has said without sacrificing his whole 
stock-in-trade. Arguments used to 
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defend a position of which one is not 
sure more often convince the arguer 
han those to whom the arguments 
are addressed. It is for this reason 
that one so often hears a perfectly 
sincere person say, ‘I always feel so 
much more clear after I have talked 
it over with some one’—in which 
case more thought with oneself and 
less speech with others would prob- 
ably be wise. 

This consideration is of importance 
to many teachers who are certainly 
not willingly mAavévres, but who 
accept without thought much that 
is for the time being orthodox with 
their party or their society, and 
repeat it until it becomes part of 
themselves and they are neither 
intellectually nor morally strong 
enough to go back on it. 

14. émuorabys, ‘wast assured of) 
ae ‘didst accept with conviction.’ 

Tapa tlyey [rapa rivos]. The plu. 
is the right reading, and the refer- 
ence is to Lois and Eunice as 
well as to St. Paul himself. The 
character of the teacher is an argu- 
ment for his truth: ‘God cannot 
be wanting to them in Doctrine to 
whom he is so gracious in Life.’ 
But the special reference here is to 
parental teaching and example, and 
more especially to parental teaching 
in the Bible. Parents who neglect 
their share in this hardly realise 
perhaps that they are leaving to 
others all that is most solemn and 
thoughtful in their sons, and they 
are hurt when they find that those 
others know more about their sons 
than they know themselves. Such 


a son may turn to his parents in 
some kind of trouble, but in diffi- 
culties of another kind he will turn 
naturally to those who have shared 
the solemn side of his life and 
experience. For sharing this the 
Bible is the great key. Present-day 
difficulties with regard to the nature 
of inspiration are often urged as an 
excuse for leaving such things to 
the expert, but the difficulty, if such 
there be, should be faced by parent 
and son together. The Advent of 
our Lord as the Messiah—so different 
from the expected one—must have 
presented to Eunice just as great a 
difficulty in the interpretation of the 


,Old Testament as any difficulty pre- 


sented by modern reconsideration of 
the nature of Biblical inspiration. 
And yet St. Paul at sixty is able to 
say to a man of forty, ‘Remember 
that it was from your mother you 
learnt it.’ 

15. iepd ypépuara, ‘sacred writ- 
ings.” The Old Testament books 
collectively are usually spoken of in 
the N.T. as ai ypapai, but compare 
Rom. i. 2, €v ypapats dyias. The 
word iepds is applied to anything 
with external consecration, whence 
TO tepdv of the temple-precincts and 
ra tepa of the ‘sacred things,’ 1 Cor. 
ix. 13 (the only other use of the 
Adjective in the N.T.). dys rather 
refers to the inner character of holi- 
ness. Hence either word could be 
used of the Scriptures. 

We cannot, however, assume that. 
even in St. Paul’s time the Jew 
had a ‘Bible’ with finally closed 
canon recognised by all. The Law 
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and the Prophets (including Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings) seem to have 
been fully recognised in this sense 
before 200 3.c. The other books 
—the Hagiographa—gradually re- 
ceived such recognition in the two 
following centuries. The prologue 
of the Greek version of Ecclesiasticus 
(written about 125 3.c.) speaks of 
‘the Law itself and the Prophecies 
and the rest of the books.’ Butsucha 
phrase is vague, and even in the first 
century A.D. it was disputed whether 
e.g. the book of Ecclesiastes was to be 
considered canonical. A final line 
seems not to have been drawn until 
the Synod of Jamnia about 90 a.p. 

Ta Suvdpevd oe codloa. ‘This 
claim for the Old Testament is of 
course more than that we should 
read it ‘for example of life’—it 
implies that now as in St. Paul’s 
day the Old Testament leads us on 
to Christ, and shows us the whole 
plan by which mankind was made 
ready for the revelation of Christ. 
The words d:a riorews ths €v Xpiote 
Inood should be taken with copioa 
—the Old Testament is to be read 
with the intelligence born of a per- 
sonal faith in Christ. ‘The serip- 

tures are not understood but with 
the same Spirit that writ them.’ 

16. R.V., ‘Every scripture in- 
spired of God is also profitable for 
..., but the margin admits the 
possibility of taking Oedavevotos as 
part of the predicate. The former 
is probably right, because there was 
no occasion—least of all to Timothy 
—for declaring formally the inspira- 
tion of Scripture, which indeed was 


16. raca ypadn Oedmvevotos Kai apédtpos TpPds 


not questioned. There is also some- 
thing incongruous in the combination 
of words, ‘ Every scripture is inspired 
of God and useful for...’ 

Gedtrveveros, ‘given by divine in- 
spiration.’ The word is applied to 
dreams by Plutarch. 

The rabbinical reverence for the 
exact word and letter of Scripture is 
an evidence of belief in a verbal and 
mechanical inspiration, and tended to 
extend such a belief. It is quite 
probable that St. Paul’s teachers 
took sucha view. But it is hardly 
possible to think that, of the question 
had been raised as a theory or dogma, 
St. Paul would have upheld such a 
view. It is from one point of view 
a matter of regret that in none of 
his extant writings is the theory of 
the subject touched upon. Where 
his quotations are not simply ‘liter- 
ary, he uses passages from the Old 
Testament in their accepted sense 
and without ever seeming to question 
their literal accuracy or accepted 
application. But, on the other hand, 
he quotes the sense with a freedom 
which-is inconceivable in a Hebrew 
scholar if he believed the Hebrew 
words to be words dictated by the 
Holy Spirit ; and most of his quota- 
tions (about 70 out of 84) are from 
the Septuagint translation in prefer- 
ence to the Hebrew. The student 
should read the excursus on St. 
Paul’s use of the O.T. at the end 
of chap. x. in Sanday and Headlam’s 
Romans. 

Any theory of inspiration which 
takes away the personality of the 
writer or makes him incapable of 
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error is open in varying degrees to 
the same objection as the theory of 
verbal inspiration. Various theories 
have been formed, trying to keep 
something of the ‘mechanical’ view 
while avoiding some of its obvious 
difficulties. But the view widely 
held now lays stress on the inspiza- 
tion of the person rather than on the 
inspiration of the book. Ifa man is 
more than others filled with divine 
grace and the enlightenment of the 
Holy Spirit he becomes in propor- 
tion more able to convey a revelation 
of truth without having his personal 
qualities merged in an overwhelming 
influence from without, and without 
being made incapable of error. For 
a summary on the subject see the 
article Bible in Hastings’ Dictionary. 

eNeypdv [Zkeyxov], ‘reproof’ (R.V.) 
or ‘conyiction.’ 

érravop§wouv, ‘correction’ (R. V.)— 
perhaps rather ‘recovery,’ ‘the bring- 
ing back into the right way.’ 

mardeiay, ‘discipline’ (R.V. marg.). 


The four words seem primarily to 
refer to our use of Scripture towards 
others, but not excluding the appli- 
cation to ourselves even of the dis- 
cipline. What we apply to others 
we need to apply to ourselves at 
times. 

17. Gpruos. . . éénptirpévos, ‘com- 
plete’... ‘furnished completely’ 
(R.V.). The words come from the 
stem dp, the primary meaning of 
which was ‘join’—from which come 
apioros, adpapicke, tpotpoyv, apern. 
dprios therefore meant ‘fitted with 
all its parts,’ ‘complete.’ Perhaps 
‘fully equipped’ is as exact an 
equivalent as we could find for 
eEnpriopévos. 

6 Tod Ocot vPpwiros. See n. on 1 
Tim. vi. 11. The phrase, from its 
use of the prophets and messengers 
of God, has a special reference to the 
Christian minister, but is not here 
limited to him except in the sense 
in which every member has a ministry 
in the Church. 
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1-8. Final exhortation to earnest- 
ness, with mention of specialreasons: 
(1) the growing tendency to un- 
sound doctrine (3-4); (2) the prob- 
ability that he will soon have to 
bear the burden without the Apostle’s 
help (6-8). 


1. Stapapripopar. See n. on 1 
Tim. y. 21. * 

kal rv émupdveay, Undoubtedly 
the right reading is cal tyv émipd- 
vecay (R.V. and W.H.) for T.R. xara 
Thy éerupdaverav. The Accusative ex- 
presses that by which one adjures, 
originating in the Accusative that 
naturally followed Ssawapripopar in 
its literal sense of ‘I call to witness.’ 
Cf. Soph. O.C. 813: papripopa 
rovad’, ov oé, ‘I call these to witness, 
not thee.’ 

The emupaveca means of course the 
second coming of our Lord, as in 
1 Tim. vi. 14. In charging Timothy 
‘by this coming’ the Apostle means 
to charge him to have the same 
earnestness now that he would 
necessarily have in the immediate 
presence of Christ. tv Bacideiav 
avrov, the whole manifestation of 
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Christ’s kingdom among men, includ- 
ing the émupavera. 

The reading of the R.V. marg., ‘I 
testify ... both of his appearing 
and his kingdom,’ would be justified 
by the N.T. use of Scapapripopa, 
eg. Acts xx. 21, 24: drapaprupope- 
vos Thy eis Oedov perayvovay—Ovapaptv- 
pacGar TO evayyedtov. But the 
context here (especially the words 
evamiv .. . Kal vexpovs) is entirely 
against it. 


2. whpvbov, érloryfi, etc. As the 
actions implied are to be continued 
and repeated, we might have expected 
Present Imperatives. But the proper 
force of the Aorist is to signify the 
completion and conclusion of an 
action as a whole, and this is exactly 
what is emphasised here, as if the 
writer were saying, ‘ Preach the word 
right up to the coming of our Lord.’ 
Cf. tiv Kadjv mapabnkny pvdragoy in 
i 14, 

érloryot. From meaning (1) stand 
by or near a thing, this word came to 
mean (2) fix one’s mind or attention 
on, and so (3) be urgent, instant. 

edkalpws, dkalpas, 2c. Seizing every 
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opportunity and risking the accusa- 
tion of ‘bad taste’ by bringing in the 
subject when people do not want it. 
Of course St. Paul does not mean 
that the preacher is to be wanting in 
tact, but he does mean that he will 
miss half his opportunities if he 
limits himself to the set times. If a 
minister of Christ is a guest in a 
house where unworthy things are 
going on it may seem dxazpoy to take 
exception, but a quiet word with his 
host may be so e¥xaipoy that it may 
make him that host’s confidant and 
confessor. We are far too much the 
slaves of ‘times and seasons,’ and to 
wait for a more convenient season 
often means that the word is never 
spoken at all. The ‘out of season’ 
depends more on the way in which a 
thing is done than on the time at which 
itis done. ‘There is nothing spoken 
or done in the company where he is 
but comes under his test and censure. 
If it be well spoken or done, he takes 
occasion to commend and enlarge it ; 
if ill, he presently lays hold of it lest 
the poison steal into some young and 
unwary spirits... . But this he 
does discreetly, with mollifying and 
supplying words: This was not so 
well said as it might have been for- 
born ; We cannot allow this ; or else, 
If the thing will admit interpreta- 
tion ; Your meaning is not thus, but 
thus; or, So far indeed what you 
say is true and well said; but this 
will not stand. This is called keep- 
ing Gods watch. . . . Besides, if he 
perceive in company any discourse 
tending to ill, either by the wicked- 
ness or quarrelsomeness thereof, he 
either prevents it judiciously or 
breaks it off seasonably by some 


diversion. There is much preaching 
in friendliness’ (George Herbert). 

%reyfov. The classical meaning of 
this word is to question with a view 
to convincing or convicting, and so 
‘toreprove.’ R.V. text has ‘reprove’ 
here, marg. ‘bring to the proof.’ 
There does not seem to be any 
passage in the N.T. in which 
‘reprove’ is inapplicable as a trans- 
lation, though Dr. Armitage Robin- 
son rightly points out that in Eph. 
v. 11, St. John iii. 20, ‘expose’ is 
rather better. 


érir(ynoov, ‘rebuke’ — implies 
more sharpness than ‘ reprove.’ 


pakpobupta. Seen. onl Tim. i. 16. 
Even rebuke must not be prompted 
by the sense of provocation and 
must aim at teaching. Otherwise 
‘you have reproved divers things 
worthy of reproof, but in a manner 
worthy to be reproved... not with 
that gravity wherewith such faults 
ought to be reproved: like one 
puffed up and not like a mourner.’ 
Rebuke from authority depends for 
its effect on its manner as much as 
on its rightness ; if it robs the per- 
son of dignity and self-respect it has 
taken from him one of his best 
faculties for recovery. The object 
of rebuke should generally be ‘to 
make a man feel what he remembers 
to have felt before, but with a great 
increase of sensibility.’ In all such 
exercise of authority we need to 
remember the warning of the De 
Imitatione: ‘Raro sine laesione con- 
scientiae ad silentium redimus.’ 
‘Possunt verba sonare sed spiritwm 
non conferwnt.’ 
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3-4, The first stage described is 
the negative one of distaste for the 
truth as it has been presented to 
them. With some this comes be- 
cause it makes too great demands on 
them—perhaps morally ; with others 
it comes because it does not flatter 
their intellectual side sufficiently. 
But the most common cause is the 
consciousness that their religion so 
far has not done for them what they 
hoped for—they looked for some 
overwhelming power and it has not 
come. Instead of seeking the cause 
of this in himself, a man is inclined 
to blame something outside; the 
teaching he gets is not definite 
enough, the preaching is feeble and 
the preachers unspiritual, or the 
portion of the Church to which he 
belongs must be without authority 
and credentials if it exercises so little 
power. In the search, therefore, for 
something that will give him more 
spiritual feeling and consciousness 
of power he ‘seeks other teachers.’ 

This is the second stage, because 
he now consciously places himself 
under the guidance of men chosen 
by himself. Though conscious of 
previous failure, he does not doubt 
that he is wise enough to choose 
his spiritual guides. Notice the 


emphasis on individual choice in the 
words ras id/as—éavrois. 

The last stage is described in 
verse 4. Hitherto he has kept up 
the appearance of being an impartial 
seeker after truth, has justified his 
action by the plea of ‘eclecticism,’ 
or the desire to ‘hear all sides of 
the question.’ Now he shows the 
peculiar animus of the pervert, and 
refuses even to listen to arguments 
in favour of what he formerly pro- 
fessed to believe. Fantastic pd@o 
have come to exercise a peculiar 
fascination over him and he sur- 
renders himself to them. 

For the pv6o1 see note on 1 Tim. i. 4. 
The way in which St. Paul speaks 
of them here implies a definite kind 
of wrong teaching, which Timothy 
would understand without further 
specification. 

5. vide, be alert and watchful 
against the danger. The metaphor 
is of course from the inability of the 
drunken man to guard against any- 
thing. 

kaxoTdOyncov. Here the reference 
is to the hardships of ministerial 
toil. 

evayyetotod. Philip is called 
‘the evangelist’ in Acts xxi. 8, and 
from what is said of him we should 
naturally conclude that the word 
was applied to one who went and 
preached Christ in new districts. 
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oou Tnpoddpncor. 6. éya yap non oévdopat, Kat 6 


XN ial > fa 3 , > i 
KQLPOS TNS ELS aVahVoEws EPETTHKE. 


7. TOv ayava TOV 


x > , \ / te \ vA f 
KANOV YYOVLT LAL, TOV dpdmov TETENEKA, THY TWLOTW TETY)- 


pyxa’ 8. Nourdv drdkertai mou 6 THS SiKavocvyns oTépavos, 


a 2 a ¢ , > 2 ? feu yl , e , 
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foe > , 8 UP tee \ \ a mead , 
KpLTNS* Ov jLOvoY dé Euol, AAA Kal TAaGL TOLS NyamTNKOoL 


\ > , > lal 
THV ETLPAVELAY AUTOV. 


The word also occurs in Eph. iv. 11, 
and this, like the present passage, is 
quite in harmony with such an 
understanding of the word. Here 
Timothy is urged not only to build 
up but also to win more souls for 
Christ. He is not called an evan- 
gelist—in one sense that was not his 
main work at Ephesus—but he is 
told to ‘do the work of an evan- 
gelist.’ See Introd., p. xv. An official 
position in the Church must not en- 
gross us so completely with its regular 
duties to the members as to make 
us lose all missionary spirit to those 
that are outside. The evangelist 
is not an official—there is no 
evidence that there was an ‘order’ 
of evangelists. 

tiv Siaxoviav, quite general for 
any ‘ministry,’ ‘service.’ Cf. 1 Tim. 
1 

TtAnpopdpyaov, ‘fulfil,’ as in St. 
Luke i. 1. The word has other 
meanings, ¢.g. in Rom. xv. 13 (‘fill’), 
Rom. iv. 21 (‘fully assure’), Col. 
iv. 12 (where see Lightfoot’s note), 


but the meaning here is certainly 
* fulfil.’ 


6. The second reason for St. Paul’s 
exhortation. See n. on verse 1. 

orévSouor. Cf, Phil. ii. 17. The 
giving up of life is compared to a 
drink-offering or libation offered to 


God. Lightfoot compares Seneca’s 
words when he was dying (Tac. Ann., 
xv. 64): ‘Respergens , proximos 
servorum addita voce, libare se 
liquorem illum Jovi liberatori.’ 


avahicews. The word avadio was 
used of the loosing of a ship from its 
moorings, and so ‘departure’ in any 
sense. 


7. Toy dyava Toy Kadoy HySViCpaL, 
never daunted by opposition. 

Tov Spdpov teréXeka, never flagging 
through weariness. 

Thy wloti TernpyKka, never care- 
less as a watchman. 


8. 6 THs SiKaordvns oréhavos, 
the crown of victory due to righteous- 
ness. Alford well quotes Pope 
Coelestinus: ‘Dei tanta est erga 
omnes homines bonitas ut eorum 
velit esse merita quae sunt ipsius 
dona.’ The commonest use of oré+ 
gavos was for the wreath given as a 
prize at the games, and doubtless 
the metaphor here is from that. 

Tots Hyamrynkdor Thy émupdveray 
As R.V., ‘that have loved 
His appearing.’ We need not con- 
fine the last word to the second 
Advent of Christ. 


avrod. 
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10. Anpas yap 


> / > a lal 
Me eykaTéhumev, ayannoas Tov voy aidva, Kal émopevOn 


9-18. Personal matters. Timothy 
is summoned because St. Paul is 
left almost alone. 


10. Demas was with St. Paul in 
his first imprisonment (Col. iv. 14, 
Philemon 24). Notice that when 
comparing others with Timothy in 
Ph. ii. 20-21, St. Paul uses a similar 
expression of mdvres yap Ta éavTay 
(yrovow, and it is possible that 
Demas is included in this con- 
dennation. 

We need not assume that dya- 
mnoas Toy vvy aidva implies more 
than fear of persecution and desire 
for safety. To stay at Rome in 
the height of Neronian persecution 
required more than ordinary courage. 
The excuse that ‘I can do no good 
by staying’ was ready to hand, and 
we may call to mind the legend that 
St. Peter himself was induced to 
leave Rome and was turned back by 
the vision of Christ. Nevertheless, 
the departure of Demas has caused 
him to be placed among the apostates 
in Christian tradition. 

rov viv aldva, literally ‘the 
present age.’ aidy is the same 
word as the Latin aevwm, and 
denotes a period of time. As ex- 
plained in n. on 1 Tim. i. 16, the 
Jew conceived of time as divided 
into a series of aiéves, of which 
‘the age to come,’ ‘the Messianic 
age,’ was opposed to ‘the present 
age,’ The latter phrase naturaily 
therefore took on a moral signi- 
ficance, implying the life of the 
world as it is now with all its 
imperfect aims, and imperfect life 


as opposed to the life of perfection 
that was to come under the glory 
of Christ’s rule. So that 6 viv aidy 
may be translated ‘the present life,’ 
‘the life of this world,’ almost with 
the signification which we attach to 
the phrase ‘worldly life.’ Cf. Rom. 
xil. 2, ‘Be not fashioned according 
to this world’ (r@ aiéve rovr@). 

In order to understand the posi- 
tion of St. Paul and his friends at 
Rome, the student should read a 
description of what occurred there 
after the great fire, especially Tac. 
Ann., xv. 44: ‘ Neither the emperor’s 
generous gifts nor the rites employed 
for propitiating the gods banished 
the suspicion that the fire had been 
deliberately ordered. Therefore to 
get rid of such reports Nero accused 
the people commonly called Chris- 
tians who were hated for their 
abominable crimes, and he sub- 
jected these to the most exquisite 
tortures. ‘The name had originated 
with Christus, who, in the reign 
of Tiberius, had suffered the death 
penalty by order of the procurator, 
Pontius Pilate. A dangerous super- 
stition had thus been checked for 
the moment, but it broke out again, 
not only in Judaea, the country of 
its origin, but even in Rome itself, 
whither all things that are horrible 
and shameful find their way from 
all parts of the world, receiving a 
ready welcome there. Accordingly, 
in the first place those were arrested 
who admitted their crime, and then 
through their information great num- 
bers were convicted, not so much of 
any part in firing the city as of 
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eis Oeooadovixynyv, Kpjaoxys eis Tadatiav, Tiros eis Aad- 


nr 
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hostility to mankind in general. 
Their sufferings were turned into 
sport. Some were done to death 
clad in the skins of beasts and torn 
by hounds; many were crucified or 
burnt to death, and some, when 
daylight failed, served the purpose 
of an illumination in the night- 
time. Nero lent his gardens for 
this spectacle and gave an exhibi- 
tion in the circus, himself going 
among the common folk in the garb 
of a charioteer or riding on a car. 
Whence, though the accused were 
guilty and deserving of the severest 
punishment, the people began to 
pity them, as suffering not so much 
for the benefit of the state as for 
the satisfaction of one man’s savage 
instincts.’ See Introd., p. x1. 


Kptowys . . . Titos. The verb 
with each is émopev@n, but ayamrnoas 
Tov vdy ai@va is not carried on to 
them. All we can infer is that 
they went without being sent—this 
is almost implied by the contrast of 
améore\a in y. 12. 

Of Crescens we know nothing. 
Titus is not mentioned by name in 
the Acts. He was a Gentile, and 
it was in his case that the question 
of circumcision was raised (Gal. ii. 
1, 3). He visited Corinth on St. 
Paul’s behalf (2 Cor. xii, 18, etc). 
After St. Paul’s first imprisonment 
he visited Crete with the Apostle 
and was left there (Titus i. 5). 
From the present verse we gather 
that he was with St. Paul during 
part of his second imprisonment 
but had now gone to Dalmatia, which 


4 3 =) lal , 
poovos pet enov. Mapxov 
was part of Illyricum, east of the 
Adriatic. See, further, Introd.,p. xxi. 

11. Of all St. Paul’s companions 
St. Luke would seem to have been 
with him most constantly. So far 
as our evidence goes (and assum- 
ing that St. Luke is the author of 
the Acts) he joined him first at 
Troas during the second mission- 
ary journey, accompanied him to 
Philippi, joined him there on the 
third journey and remained with 
him till his arrival in Jerusalem, 
afterwards accompanying him to 
Rome (Acts xvi. 10-17, xx. 5-15, 
xxi. 1-18, xxvii. 1 to xxvii. 16). 
For his presence during the first 
imprisonment, ef. Col. iv. 14, Phile- 
mon 24, As he is now again with 
the Apostle, the companionship had 
been fairly constant for a space of 
about sixteen years and has some- 
times been accounted for by the 
supposition that St. Paul had an 
infirmity which needed frequent 
medical attendance. From Col. iv. 
14 we gather that St. Luke was 
a physician. This constant com- 
panionship doubtless influenced St. 
Luke’s purpose and line of thought 
in the writing of his gospel. 

The present verse is interesting on 
a minor point, as a warning against 
conjectures based on literary circum- 
stantial evidence. If this verse had 
not been written it would almost 
certainly have been held by some 
that Luke and Titus were the samme 
man, since there is nothing elsewhere 
inconsistent with such a theory and 
neither of them is mentioned by 
name in the Acts, 
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> es 
€lS Svaxoviav. 


12. Tuvyuxoy S€ améareiia eis “Edecov. 
xX 


13. tov dardvyv dv amrédurov ev Tpwdds trapda Képre 
t 


Epxomevos pépe, kal Ta PrBdia, pddtioTa Tas peuBpavas. 


St. Mark’s association with St. 
Paul began earlier than St. Luke’s, 
when he accompanied the Apostle 
and Barnabas from Jerusalem to 
Antioch (Acts xii. 25), but he left 
them at Perga on the first missionary 
journey (Acts xiii. 13) under cir- 
cumstances which led later on to 
an estrangement between Paul and 
Barnabas (Acts xv. 37). St. Mark 
does not appear again in St. Paul’s 
life till the first imprisonment, about 
twelve years later, when he was with 
the Apostle (Col. iv. 10, Philemon 
24). We cannot say whether St. 
Mark reached Rome before St. Paul’s 
death in consequence of the summons 
of this verse, but tradition associates 
him rather with St. Peter at Rome 
(ch Ret vs 13); 

avaraBov, taking up on the way. 
Cf. Acts xx. 13 for the word. 

edxpynotos els Staxoviay. A strilk- 
ing phrase when taken with Acts 
xy. 38: ‘Paul thought not good to 
take with them him who withdrew 
from them from Pamphylia and went 
not with them to the work.’ The 
formerly unworthy colleague has now 
the honour of being summoned as 
likely to be specially helpful in St. 
Paul’s direst need and danger. And 
the Apostle has no doubt that he will 
come. It is hardly fanciful to sup- 
pose that St. Paul’s sharpness on 
that former occasion had helped to 
build up the character of Mark. 
Their friendship was not broken, or at 

any rate had been renewed. Friend- 


ship is not conserved by acquiescing 
in a man’s weakness but by siding 
with his best against his worst in 
spite of the danger of temporary 
estrangement. 

12. Tuxuxdv 8 amrérretda eis “Hde- 
cov. As St. Paul is presumably 
writing to Ephesus (but see Introd., 
p- xi), and Tychicus probably 
arrived there before the letter, it 
is natural to suppose that the em- 
phasis is on dmréoretha as opposed to 
émopevOn. St. Paul does not want 
Timothy to suspect Tychicus as one 
of those who had deserted him. 

Tychicus was of the province of 
Asia, and one of St. Paul’s com- 
panions on the journey to Jerusalem 
(Acts xx. 4). He is also mentioned 
as the bearer of the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and Colossians. 

18. deAdvyv or dardcvnv, a Greek 
form of the Latin word paenula. 
It was a sleeveless cloak of thick 
cloth, sometimes with a cape—re- 
sembling an Inverness cloak. 

év Tewddt. St. Paul was in Troas 
Acts xx. 4, but probably he had 
been there more recently. 

BiBAta — pepBpdvas. The former 
would be papyrus rolls (not in book 
shape), and literary works were 
always produced in this form till 
long after St. Paul’s time. Any 
copy of the Scriptures that St. Paul 
possessed would be in this form. 
The parchments (2.e. skins prepared 
as a writing surface) were too expen- 
sive to be used in the production of 
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literary works of any length, and 
their common use was for accounts 
and notes; the writing on them 
could be washed out, so that they 
could be used again and again. 
These were sometimes made up in 
book shape. In noticing St. Paul’s 
request the student will remember 
the comparative expensiveness of all 
books in his time. The papyrus 
writing material was made from the 
pith of the Egyptian reed of that 
name. Though the possibility of 
making a writing surface of rag 
material was an early discovery, it 
was not at all common in Europe 
till the time of the invention of 
printing, and even then every sheet 
had to be made separately by hand 
until the nineteenth century. It is, 
of course, the use of wood-pulp for 
rag that finally made paper so cheap. 

14, The name Alexander was too 
common for us to be certain of 
any identification—either with the 
Jewish representative in Acts xix, 
33 or with the Alexander of 1 Tim. 
1, 20. Xadxevs means a worker in 
any metal, and the present Alex- 
ander was obyiously at Ephesus. 

ToAka . . . évedelEaro, ‘did me 
much wrong’—something additional 
to the opposition referred to in y. 15. 

amoSHoe. is the correct reading for 
T.R. aod¢n. 

16. It is not possible to describe 
with any certainty the conditions of 
St. Paul’s trial, especially because 
there were two systems of criminal 


jurisdiction working at Rome in 
Nero’s time. On the one hand, there 
was the old system of quaestiones 
perpetuae still in full working order. 
On the other hand, through the 
practically universal authority of the 
princeps any criminal case could 
now be brought before him or a 
judge nominated by him, and under 
this system the criminal jurisdiction 
in Rome and for 100 miles round 
was specially delegated to the prae- 
fectus wrbt. As we do not know 
the nature of the charges brought. 
against St. Paul, it is only possible 
to surmise that they were such as 
would probably cause him to be 
brought before an imperial court. 
The phrase ravrta ra e6vn suggests. 
that a great concourse was present 
at the trial, and we may imagine it 
as taking place in a large hall of the 
basilica shape. The phrase év t7 
Tpotn ov amodoyia probably refers 
to the practice, when two charges 
were brought against a prisoner, of 
hearing each separately. 

ovSels por mapeyévero. Of course 
St. Paul could have a patronus to 
speak for him if he wished, but in 
addition to the patronus, whom we 
should call ‘counsel for the defence,’ 
it had always been customary to: 
allow a prisoner to produce advocati, 
persons of weight likely to impress. 
the court, who stood by him in the 
court, giving him the countenance 
of their public support and their 
testimony as to his character, and 
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on occasion helping the conduct of 
his case by their suggestions. The 
fact that the word advocatus was 
coming to be used as synonymous 
with patronus probably shows that 
the position of the advocaty was 
becoming a more legal one. But 
St. Paul seems to imply here that 
nobody had the courage to come 
forward and stand by his side as 
an advocatus. It is possible that a 
person who so came forward must 
be a Roman citizen; but in any case 
we may infer that the charge against 
St. Paul was a very dangerous one. 


17. 6 8 Kipids por mapécry. 
Where no man came forward St. 
Paul sees, as it were, a vision of 
Christ coming forward as his ad- 
vocatus into the part of the court 
reserved for the prisoner. Perhaps 
the thought also occurred to St. Paul 
that the Greek word for advocatus 
was mapdkAntos, the name applied 
to the Holy Spirit in St. John’s 
writings (translated Comforter in 
our version, but more correctly 
Advocate), and that the Holy Spirit 
is described as in a sense our 
champion before assemblies of men : 
‘When he is come, he will reprove 
the world of sin and of righteous- 


ness and of judgment’ (St. John 
xvi. 8). 

éveSuvapace. ‘When they deliver 
you up, be not anxious how or what 
ye shall speak : for it shall be given 
you in that hour what ye shall 
speak, For it is not ye that speak, 
but the Spirit of your Father that 
speaketh in you’ (St. Matt. x. 19-20). 

tva... TO KHpvyLa wANpodopnby. 
The prisoner arraigned the world. 
The Apostle is more concerned with 
the opportunity of spreading the 
word than with the danger to his 
own life. 

ék ordpatos Néovtos, a metaphor 
for a great danger as in Ps, xxi. 21. 
But Alford (arguing from the fol- 
lowing mention of way épyov movnpov) 
thinks it means the devil, into whose 
power the Apostle would have fallen 
if he had failed through weakness 
to make a good confession. 


18. The mention of deliverance 
from physical danger makes the 
Apostle think of deliverance from 
the greater spiritual danger. Cf. 
the words of the Lord’s Prayer, pica 
Huds amo Tov movnpod (St. Matt. 
vi. 18). 


19, Aquila was a Jew of Pontus. 
His wife Prisca (or Priscilla) may 
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have been of good Roman family. 
Expelled from Rome with the Jews 
in 52 ap. they met St. Paul at 
Corinth, entertained him there (Acts 
xviii, 2-3), and went with him to 
Ephesus (v. 18), where they taught 
Apollos (v. 26). In Rom. xvi. 3 we 
read of their being at Rome again, 
with their house a place of assembly 
for Christians. The present verse 
shows that they had returned to 
Ephesus. These travels would sug- 
gest that Aquila was a merchant, 
and Acts xvill. 3 states that he 
was a tentmaker. The occurrence 
of both names in a cemetery at 
Rome connected with the Acilia gens 
suggests that Aquila was a freed- 
man of that family. See further 
the excursus in Sanday and Head- 
lam’s Romans, xvi. 4. 
For Onesiphorus see i. 16. 


yn x apis peD 


20. Hrastus is perhaps the same 
as the ‘treasurer’ of Corinth men- 
tioned in Rom. xvi. 23. 

Trophimus was an Ephesian who 
had accompanied St. Paul to Jeru- 
salem (Acts xx. 4) and was the 
occasion of the attack upon him 
because he was suspected of having 
taken him, though a Gentile, into 
the inner court of the temple pre- 
cincts (Acts xxi. 29). 


21. Of Eubulus we know nothing. 
Pudens and Claudia are, of course, 
common Roman names. For theories 
which identify them with characters 
in Martial and make Claudia a 
British woman of high rank, see 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 
Linus is reasonably identified with 
the first bishop of Rome (as stated 
by Eusebius). 
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1. Tavdos dSovhos Geod dmdarodos S€ Inaod X pico, 


\ fA > A la) \ > / Ef 7 fal 
kata miotw éexdexTov Ceov Kai eriyvwow adyfeias THS 


gow ere: 
KAT eve éBevav, 


Lato 6 awevdys cds Tpd xpdvav aiwvior, 


1-4. The greeting. 

1. For the designation Tatdos 
dréaronos, seen. on 1 Tim, i. 1; for 
the word éxAexrav, 2 Tim. ii. 10; 
eriyvoow, 1 Tim. ii. 4; evogBecar, 


SotAos Ocot. The phrase in this 
exact form as a superscription occurs 
only here, but compare the dovAos 
Inoov Xpictod of Rom. i. 1—also 
Phil. i. 1, James i. 1. As implying 
completeness and permanence of the 
service (seen. on 2 Tim. ii. 24) SotdAos 
©cov was applicable even by heathen 
to the votary of a particular god. 
Compare the way in which it is used 
by the woman with a spirit: of 
divination in Acts xvi. 17. 


xara omlotw. The preposition 
should be taken in the same sense as 
in car’ éerayyeAlay Cons in 2 Tim. 1.1, 
viz. ‘for the furtherance of.’ 


2 Pee’) Sy a ia A > / a > , 
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3. épavépwoe 


2. ém’ @&rl&, ‘in the hope of’ 
The classical use of emi to express 
conditions enabled it to express any 
accompanying circumstances which 
qualified or limited a fact. Cf. 
Rom. viii. 20, ‘Creation was sub- 
jected to vanity, én’ eAmidi.’ The 
phrase here naturally attaches itself 


to xara miotw... kal éemiyvoow 
adnOeias. 

fwfjs atwviov. See n. on 1 Tim. 
bly 

ernyyetAato. This is a good in- 


stance of the distinction between 
erayyé\Aopar (promise freely) and 
trig yvovpat (which could be used of 
a promise made as a kind of bargain 
on conditions), because God is here 
represented as having made this 
promise to man from all eternity. 
For po xpévev aiwvioy see n. on 
2 Tim. i. 9 and 1 Tim. i. 16. 
dpevShs, only here in the N.T. 
lil 
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3. Katpots t8{ous, as in 1 Tim. vi. 15, 
‘at His own appointed time.’ But 
R.V. marg. ‘in its own seasons’ is 
possible, te. ‘when the fulness of 
time came.’ ; 

Tov Adyov adrod. This substitu- 
tion of a different object in the 
second clause of a relative sentence 
is quite classical. 

For the thought cf. Rom. xvi. 25, 
pvoTnplov xpdvots aiwviots Teorynpev ov 


davepwbértos Oe viv. God’s purpose 


had been the same from all eternity, . 


but no study of history or philosophy 
had enabled man to see it in its work- 
ing before the revelation in Christ. 

4, yvnolw tékvw, xXdpis, eciphyn. 
See n. on 1 Tim. i. 2. 


5-9. The reason for leaving Titus 
in Crete—to complete the arrange- 
ments made by St. Paul and especi- 
ally to appoint mpeoBitepor in each 
city. 

Tor the occasion see Introd., p. xi. 
For the meaning of mpeaBurepor see 
note on 1 Tim. iii. 1. With regard to 
their appointment, as there ex- 
plained, Titus is simply exercising 
the Apostle’s authority as his dele- 
gate. To regard him as exercising 
episcopal authority over all Crete is 
doubtless true in fact, but to apply 
the name Bishop to him (at any rate 
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at this time) is incorrect, and prob- 
ably it is equally incorrect to 
regard him as holding any definite 
office for the purpose—his authority 
is due to his representing the Apostle 
for the time being. Notice that St. 
Paul uses mpeoBurépous (v. 5) and 
enioKorroy (y. 7) of the same ministry, 
just as the Ephesian mpeoBirepor in 
Acts xx. 17 are called emioxoro: in 
mx. 28. 


5. Ta Aelrovra, the things lack- 
ing, te. what St. Paul had not been 
able to attend to. 

kara wédtv. We gather from this 
that the Church had already spread 
in Crete, and that the Apostle had 
perhaps spent a considerable period 
there. 


6. The description of the character 
required for a mpeo8uvrepos must be 
compared with that in 1 Tim. iii. 1-7. 
The points emphasised are almost 
identical, though the actual phrase- 
ology is only identical in five—the 
variation being indeed rather strik- 
ing in two letters written so near 
together. 1 Tim. iii. 6,7 adds two 
points not expressly given here, viz. 
(1) py veddhurov ; (2) det paprupiay 
Kady exew amd tav &adev. 

pias yuvatkds avqp, etc. See 
n, on 1 Tim. iii. 2. 
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a&owria. From meaning wasteful 
expenditure (vzepBodn mept xpnuata 
—Aristotle) this word came to mean 
profligacy in a general sense. The 
reason why this in the sons debars 
the fathers from office in the Church 
is given in 1 Tim, ii. 5. Cf. ‘The 
parson is very exact in the governing 
of his House, making it a Copie 
and Model for his Parish’ (see 
Herbert’s Priest to the Temple, ch. x.). 

7. oixovépov, over the household 
of God, and therefore he must not be 
one who has failed in his own house- 
hold. The duties of a steward were 
(1) to control the other servants, 
(2) to expend and distribute as 
required. Cf. 1 Cor. iv. 1 for this 
comparison of ministers as ‘stewards 
of the mysteries of God,’ 2.2. set to 
distribute to others the truth of the 
Gospel. 

av6a8n, literally self-pleasing (avrds 
and stem of 7Sopuar), and therefore 
stubborn, self-willed. The best of 
men and best of clergymen are apt 
to show this fault—it is the bad side 
of a virtue that great men must 
have, viz. the readiness to shoulder 
responsibility. It seems to them 
hard to give full weight to the 
advice of others who neither do the 
work nor bear the consequences. 
Hence the complaint that often a 
parish is an autocracy and parish 
meetings only register things previ- 
ously settled. ‘He is called parson, 
persona, because by his person, the 
Church, which is an invisible body, 
is represented ; and he is in himself 
a body corporate, in order to protect 


and defend the rights of the Church 
which he personates’ (Blackstone). 
This legal view carried into the 
administration of ordinary parish 
affairs and regulation of the services 
has its natural result in causing the 
laity to stand aside. ‘He that 
seeketh to be eminent among able 
men hath a great task; but that is 
ever good for the public. But he 
that plots to be the only figure 
among ciphers is the decay of a 
whole age’ (Bacon, Essay on 
Ambition). 

dpyfAov, qiuck to anger. Aris- 
totle says of of dpyido, ‘They are 
quickly angered and with the wrong 
people and for wrong causes and 
more than is justifiable; but they 
cease from anger quickly, which is 
an excellent point in them.’ Anger 
in itself is not a vice; like ridicule, 
contempt, sarcasm, it is a weapon, 
but one that must be sparingly used 
and only to express what we call 
moral indignation, not to resent 
personal injury to ourselves. It 
must therefore be the outcome of a 
deliberate act of judgment, and 
quickness to anger is inconsistent 
with this. ‘It is the best remedy to 
win time,’ says Bacon in his Essay 
on Anger, but most of his sugges- 
tions in that essay are too worldly. 
In the priest there is a special reason 
for restraining even justifiable anger. 
It cannot be expected that the other 
person will instantly see that it is 
justifiable, and, whereas two ordinary 
men who have hurt one another can 
keep apart till time softens their 
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views, the tie between priest and 
disciple is one that does not permit 
a breach even for a single day. The 
loss of self-respect in the victim of 
an angry admonition is apt to create 
a lasting shyness—he feels that the 
only dignity left him is to keep out 
of your sight altogether. 

See some further remarks in 
Mayor's excursus on ‘Slow to Wrath’ 
in St. James i. 19. Also see the n, 
on émeiketa in 1 Tim. iil. 3. 

pr mapowov, ph wAqKTHY, aS in 
1 Tim. in. 3. 


ph aloxpoxepd84. See n. on 1 Tim, 


li. 8. 

8. diidtevov, cddpova, as in 
eimai 2: 

priayadov. Seen. on 2 Tim. iil. 4. 


S{katov, in the ordinary un-theo- 
logical sense of being just in all one’s 
dealings. The three words dovoy, 
Sikaov, c@ppova come very near to 
‘godly, righteous and sober life,’ ze, 
fulfilling one’s duty to God, to one’s 
neighbour and to oneself. For éovov 
see n. on 1 Tim. ili. 8. 

éyxparf, exercising — self-control 
wherever there is a temptation to 
indulgence — not necessarily an 
ascetic, though some men find it 
necessary to be ascetic if they would 
be éyxpareis, on the principle that 

‘I trust nor hand nor eye nor heart 


nor brain 

To stop betimes: they all get drunk 
alike. 

The first step I am master not to take,’ 


—BROWNING, 


It means making only lawful use of 
the pleasures of life, not following 
them but wsing them. Aristotle 
Says 6 eyxparis, €idas dre patra ai 
emtOupiat, ovk dua Tov 
Aéyov. Compare n. on akparys in 
2 Tim, iii. 3. 

9. avrexdpevov .. , Adyov, RV. 
‘holding to the faithful word which 
is according to the teaching.’ 

ta Suvards 4 Kal mapaKadely . . 
kal éhéyyerv. He cannot exercise the 
authority of his ministry with such 
faults as those referred to—‘the 
ordinary sort of people will wrest 
the defects of the man upon the 
profession.’ 

bytatvovoy. 


akoXovGet 


See n. on 1 Tim. i. 10. 


10-16. The nature of the opposi- 
tion likely to be met with in Crete. 


Here the danger is specified as 
mainly Jewish ; for the bearing of 
which on the more general expres- 
sion of 1 Tim. i. 4 see note on that 
passage. Jews were very numerous 
in Crete. St. Paul’s reference is of 
course to those of them who had 
professed Christianity, but rather as 
a reformed kind of Judaism than as 
a revelation for the whole world. 
The danger therefore was not simply 
that their Christianity was imperfect, 
but that in Crete as elsewhere they 
represented St. Paul’s doctrine as an 
imperfect form of Christianity which 
had neglected its Jewish basis. The 
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attempt to impose their own ‘more 
complete’ Christianity on Gentiles 
is doubtless what is referred to in 
dAous olkovs avatperovot, See In- 
trod., p. xxiil. 

10. dévumdrakrot, refusing to sub- 
mit to any authority either in 
matters of faith or in matters of 
administration. 

paratoddyo.. Seen. on] Tim. ine: 

dpevararar. The word does not 
occur before St. Paul, Cf. Gal. vi. 3. 

of éx weptroufjis. The phrase could 
of course include all Jews, but had 
come to be used expressly of the 
Judaic party in the Church. Cf. 
such a passage as Acts xi. 2. 

11. 8dous olkovs dvarpémover, sub- 
vert whole families by their teach- 
ing. See above. 

aloxpodt KépSous xaptv. Cf. 1 Tim. 
vi. 5, vopifdvTwy mopirpoy etvac THY 
evoéBevav. In what way they made 
profit is not clear. Possibly ofter-. 
ing a form of teaching that fascinated 
the superstitious and credulous, they 
claimed maintenance by the Church. 
But it is more likely that by pro- 
fessing powers of exorcism, and of 
magical healing by incantations and 


spells, they charged fees for their 
services—-O.dacKovres & pn Set points 
to this. A certain type of mind 
will pay more for a mascot than for 
religious teaching. 

12, The saying is attributed to 
Epimenides, a Cretan bard and sage 
who lived about 600 B.c. Much 
related of him is mythical, but he 
was summoned to Athens during a 
plague to purify the city. Probably 
he wrote in verse oracles and purifi- 
catory incantations, but many other 
poems were attributed to him. The 
Cretans seem to have borne a bad 
reputation continuously for lying 
and doing anything for gain. The 
latter may be referred to in kaka 
Onpia, ravening beasts. yaorépes 
apyai (lazy bellies) implies gluttonous 
eating without working for it. 

14, *Iov8aixots pi@ors. See notes 
on 1 Tim, i. 4, iv. 3. 

15. wavta Kalapa tots Kalapois. 
The prevailing use of xa@apos in the 
LXX is for ceremonial cleanness, and 
in the N.T. it signifies the purity of 
heart of which this was a symbol. 
In the present phrase St. Paul is 
obviously giving an answer to the 
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false teaching referred to in the 
preceding verse, which must there- 
fore have included the prohibition 
of some kinds of food, etc, as 
Jie MMi ake ebye Ho IMGs iRe Shy 
St. Paul’s teaching on the subject is 
given more at length. Cf. St. Mark 
vii. 18-19, with its concluding words, 
‘(This he said) making all meats 
clean’ (xkabapi¢wv). 

The saying ‘To the pure all things 
are pure’ has become proverbial, and 
has sometimes been applied danger- 
ously for the justification of any 
indulgence that one can defend by 
argument without the safeguards 
that St. Paul’s teaching elsewhere 
supplies. Hg. it has sometimes 
been used to exalt the right of private 
judgment without sufficient regard 
to (1) the advantage of unity even 
in what some would regard as im- 
material ; (2) the claims which other 
consciences (regarded by us as 
weaker) have upon our help and 
forbearance and example. Certain 
things may be quite right for me in 
the nature of things because I can 
limit myself, but if as an employer 
of labour I am responsible for the 
lives of others it may be necessary 
for me to beable to say, ‘I never do 
it myself.’ St. Paul means that all 
things are pure to those who can 
receive them as the gift of God with 
no doubt in their hearts, but they 
cannot so receive them if it involves 
a breach of either (1) or (2). Even 
in matters of religious observance it 


may be more pleasing to God some- 
times that we should forgo what 
we prefer and think most helpful, 
_than that we should insist on it to 
the offence of others or even to the 
hurt of their feelings. 

pepracpevois, the opposite of xaba- 
pois, defiled by base motives. 

6 vods can include the conscience, 
but is somewhat wider ; it means all 
faculty of moral judgment, whether 
of their own conduct or of others’ 
conduct or of principles considered 
in the abstract. 

cuvelSyors. Seen. onl Tim. i. 5. 

16. apvotivrar. Cf. 1 Tim. v. 8. 

BSedvktol. This adjective, like 
the noun BdedAvypa (derived from 
Bdehicoopa, to feel a loathing for), 
expresses in the O.T. that which is 
an abomination in the sight of God, 
e.g. an idol or offering to an idol. 
For instance, in the phrase ‘abomin- 
ation of desolation,’ it probably refers 
to the setting up of the image of 
Zeus in the temple of God. Here, 
therefore, it expresses men who are 
utterly reprobate in God’s judgment. 

mpds Tav Upyov ayaldy aSdxipor, 
as regards every good work rejected. 
When faced with any opportunity 
of good work they fail to stand the 
test that it brings of their real 
motives. The literal meaning of 
addxipos is failing to pass the test, 
like a metal being assayed. The use 
of reprobate in the English version is 
due to the word in the Vulgate, and 
means ‘tested and rejected.’ 


CH. I. 16. ] 


It is impossible to read the above 
verses 10-16 without realising that 
there must have been more corrup- 
tion involved in the false teaching 
than is allowed for in the explana- 
tion so far given. All attempt to 
characterise it further may be vain 
unless further knowledge is forth- 
coming, but even assuming an organ- 
ised attempt to subvert the apostolic 
authority, to impose much Jewish 
ceremonialism with regard to food 
and purifications on Gentile con- 
verts, it hardly accounts for the 
vehemence of St. Paul’s language. 
aiaxpod Képoouvs xapw may be ex- 
plained as above, and v. 12 may be 
accounted for by its literary charac- 
ter, but pepracpeévor, BdeAvkrol, mpos 
mav épyov ayaboyv addxipor are very 
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strong expressions, implying degra- 
dation in morals, heathenism in 
religion, so far developed as to be 
beyond restoration. Ceremonialism 
and superstition of the Jewish type 
of course struck at the root of the 
‘law of liberty’ and would make 
St. Paul’s teaching vain, but it may 
be that in the opposition referred to 
there was much more of what we 
describe as antinomianism. From 
such indications as we get it is clear 
that this might be involved in any 
philosophical theory of the essential 
evil of matter, involving, as this did 
with some, the corollary that what 
was done in the body was of no 
spiritual account. See n. on 1 Tim. 
iv. 3. 
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5. aappovas, ayvds, oixoupyovs, ayabas, Urotaccopevas 


1-15. ‘Give every class in the 
Church the teaching that is fitting : 
{1) the older men (v. 2), (2) the 
woinen (vv. 3-5), (3) the younger 
men (v. 6), setting them also an 
example in thyself (vv. 7-8), (4) 
slaves also (vv. 9-10), according to 
the teaching of the grace of God 
(vv. 11-12), and the hope set before 
us’ (vv. 13-14). 


1. bytawotocy. N.on 1 Tim. i, 10. 

2. vnpadlovs. N. on 1 Tim, iii. 2 ; 
oeuvovs, 1 Tim. ii. 2, iii. 4; co- 
dpovas, 1 Tim. il. 9; dyarn, 1 Tim. 
1.53 Uaopovy, 2 Tim. ii. 10, 

3. & kaTarthpare 
R.V. ‘reverent in 
kardornpa meant ‘condition’ or 
‘state’ with regard to any- 
thing, just as the verb (qondé- 
katraoTnva, es dBov Kara- 
indicates coming into a 
certain condition. Its use for bear- 
ing or demeanour or (L. and §.) 
dress is later, tepompemns means 


tepomperrets, 
demeanour.’ 


pov 


ornvat) 


‘befitting holy things’ or befitting 
a sacred profession. St. Paul does 
not mean, of course, that this 
Puritan touch in outward bearing 
added anything to essential holiness ; 
but to bear outwardly the mark of 
Christian prevented many embar- 
rassing situations and invitations in 
a mixed Greek society. In such 
cases courtesy demands that one 
should bear an outward mark of 
profession—it is not only a question 
of having the courage of convictions. 
This principle applies to the wearing 
of a distinctive clerical dress. Some 
people are too impatient of anything 
that is merely ‘outward’ as in itself 
insignificant. 

KadoSi8acKkddouvs, ‘teachers of 
good’—a word not quoted else- 
where. 


5. ayvas, chaste in thought as in 
body. This word is used predomi- 
nantly as opposed to sensual sins, 
though sometimes it has a wider 
meaning. It is of course to be - 
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distinguished from dyos, which, 
from first meaning separated or 
consecrated to God’s service, implied 
all aspects of holiness that befits 
such service, 

oixoupyots, workers at home—a 
word first found here. T.R. has 
olkoupovs. 

Wa pi... BrAacdypara, ‘that 
the word of God be not injuriously 
spoken of.” See n. on 1 Tim. i. 18. 
The comparatively prominent place 
which women began to take in the 
Church presented a very real danger. 
Tt would hinder the Word if they 
allowed themselves a publicity or 
freedom beyond that of other self- 
respecting Greek women. St. Paul 
lays stress therefore mainly on the 
domestic virtues. Cf. n. on 1 Tim, 
ios Be 

7. tomov. Seen. on 1 Tim. iy. 12. 

ap8opiav, another word found here 
for the first time. By ‘uncorrupt- 
ness’ in teaching is probably meant 
keeping to the single motive of pre- 
senting truth, not trying to please 
or to make the truth easy. ‘Stat 
super haec mutabilia sapiens et bene 
doctus in spiritu, non attendens 
quid in se sentiat vel qua parte flet 
ventus instabilitatis, sed ut tota 
intentio mentis elus ad debitum 
et optimum proficiat finem’ (De 
Imitatione). There is a temptation 
‘to make truth easy’ by the choice 
of subjects on which we most fre- 
quently dwell, by avoiding certain 
subjects, by choosing the philoso- 


8. Adyov vyun, 


phical aspects of a question, by 
dealing with certain religious ques- 
tions from the point of view of 
the open-minded critic and certain 
moral questions from the point of 
view of the man of the world. If 
you are mainly a philosopher, or 
mainly a critic, or mainly a man of 
the world, you cannot perhaps help 
yourself, but then it is a question 
whether you ought to pretend to 
teach with authority in the Church, 
for which purpose a man must 
know what he believes, and make 
his words match his belief. Such 
methods as those described will 
win attention from certain types of 
mind, more especially when they 
seem to aim at reducing within 
‘practical’ limits the uncompromis- 
ing teaching of Christ. Cicero 
found fault with Cato—‘dicit enim 
tamquam in Platonis modreia, non 
tamquam in Romuli faece, senten- 
tiam.’ The man who teaches with 
authority in the Church must always 
speak as év Xpiorov rodcreia. 

ceuwvdtnta. See n. on 1 Tin, 
i. 2. 


8. Aédyov, here of speech in general, 
not of preaching the Word only. 
Adyov tyiq therefore means a ‘healthy 
tone,’ whether in set discourse or in 
informal conversation. Conversation 
is made unhealthy not only by false 
and injurious speaking but by per- 
sonalities, by frivolity of topics, by 
wit out of season, by pessimism. 
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6 é& évavrlas, any adversary; here 
any one who is on the watch for a 
handle against the Christian pro- 
fession. 

gaddov. This word had originally 
meant ‘worthless,’ ‘bad of its kind,’ 
‘inferior,’ as you would speak of 
e.g. a bad (daddos) painter. In 
- N.T. Greek it hardly differs from 
kakos. : 
‘Exhort’ is of 
course understood from the preced- 
ing sentence (v. 6). 

For n. on St. Paul’s attitude to 
slavery see 1 Tim. vi. 1. 

The pi) avridéyovras here is an 
illustration of what is there said of 
the comparative lightness of some 
forms of domestic slavery among the 
ancients, such a thing as dvridéeyew 
between master and slave being in- 
conceivable in our ideas of slavery. 
Slaves could become not only trusted 
but familiar members of the house- 
hold, allowed much freedom of 
speech, cared for in old age. 

From meaning (1) 
to arrange, set in order, this word 
meant (2) to adorn (in the literal 
sense), and (8) to bring honour or 
credit to in the sense in which 
Thucydides says ai ravde dperat 
éxdopnoay (rnv médw). The phrase 
here is striking: those lowest in the 
social scale are able not only to obey 
the teaching, but to add to its beauty 


9. trordcoer Bar. 


10. korpacw. 


Ll. évepdvyn 


by the commendation of their lives, 
There are none so poor in ability or 
so much despised by men that they 
cannot do God service in this way. 
The lesson is the same as that which 
the sculptor Rossi meant to teach 
when he was asked to carve a figure 
to bear the holy-water stoup in the 
Church of St. Anastasia at Verona 
and chose as his model for the pur- 
pose his deformed and hunchbacked 
son. The word xocpéo is in a sense 
the strongest that could be used. 
Many people accept and practise the 
Gospel teaching without adorning it 
—faults of bearing and manner rob 
an otherwise excellent life of its 
commending power. ‘To be just and 
generous is good, but to be just and 
generous with the right word and 
the right look is a point beyond. 

11. Seen. on vy. 1. The following 
verses give the religious ground, so 
to speak, of the preceding practical 
precepts. It is as if St. Paul said, 
‘It must not be thought that these 
homely virtues have nothing to do 
with our religion—rather it is in . 
these things that the saving grace of 
God manifests itself in our common 
lives.” His words are a_ protest 
against the tendency not to apply 
religious motive to the petty details 
of the daily round. ‘For the least 
thing there is a judgment,’ and in 
every detail of life we can ‘adorn’ 
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13. mpoodexdpevor 


TH; / 2), (8 Wy d i an O6& a ei 
HV HOAaKAPLav EATLOQA KAU ETLODQAVELAV TNS Ocyns TOU peya- 


Aov @e0v Kal carnpos Huov ‘Inood Xpuiorod, 


14. ds 


gd ¢ \ € \ CS la) Y / ¢ na oN 
E€OWKEV EQUTOV UTEp NOV, Wa AuTpoonTar HNPaS amo 


the doctrine which we _ profess. 
‘Nothing is little in God’s service : 
if it once have the honour of that 
Name, it grows great instantly.’ 

* xapis. Seen. on 1 Tim. i. 2. 


12. masetovoa, Here perhaps 
‘teaching,’ but the usual N.T. mean- 
ing of ‘disciplining’ is not out of 
place. Seen. on 2 Tim. ii. 25, The 
saving grace of God is that which 
introduces discipline into our lives, 
and without it we are simply follow- 
ing the line of least resistance from 
day to day. 

tva, in its full final sense, ‘to the 
intent that we may .. .,’ not simply 
‘teaching us that...’ 

dpvynodpevor, ‘disowning, 4.e. re- 
fusing allegiance to. 

Koopikds, belonging to this ma- 
terial world, desires that are natural 
to those absorbed in its life. Cf. 
Heb. ix. 1, 1ro Gyo 
‘sanctuary of this world.’ 


KOO MLKOY, 
cwodpdves, Sikatws, edoeBds. See 
n. on Sikaoy in 1. 8. 

ro viv aiav. For the combined 
temporal and ethical meaning of this 
phrase see n. on 2 Tim. iv. 10. 


13. ‘The blessed hope and appear- 
ing of the glory...’ Take both 


edmida and emipdveray with ris 
606&ns, which must certainly not be 
taken as in the A.V., ‘glorious 
appearing.’ 

TOU peyGAov Ocod kal cot Hoos Hpav 
*Inoot Xpicrod. Take as in R.V. 
text, ‘Of our great God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’ This is certainly the 
way in which an ordinary Greek 
reader would have taken it, coming 
to it without any preconceived ideas 
of the theological fitness of the ex- 
pressions, and therefore cogent 
reasons must be shown before we 
assume that St. Paul meant any- 
thing else. If an Athenian spoke of 
6 méyas orpatnyos Kal ca@Tip nav 
Anuoobevns, no one would imagine 
that he was speaking of two persons. 
But the student may consult a long 
note on the subject in Alford, who 
comes to a different conclusion. He 
rightly remarks that in either way 
of taking it the divinity of our 
Lord 4s strongly emphasised, in the 
one case (as above) by statement, in 
the other case (R.V. marg.) by 
implication. 


14. AutTpdontrat. See n. on dvti- 
Aurpov in 1 Tim. ii. 6, which makes 
it clear that the words could retain 
the full meaning of ‘ransom,’ though 
it is clear from other passages that 
the metaphor of a price paid was 
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Taoyns avopias, Kat Kabapion éavT@ adv TeEpiovoror, 


(natn kadov éepyov. 


15. Tatra Adder, Kal Tapaxdhe Kal eheyxe ETA TATNS 


ETLTAYNS. 


sometimes lost in the general sense 
of ‘deliver.’ 

adv meprovovov. Deut. xiv. 2, 
kat o€ €&edéEato Kvpios 6 Oeds cov 
yevérOar oe Nady atte mepiovoroy 
This (with 
some other passages in which the 
same phrase occurs in the LXX) 
makes it clear that meptovoios means 
‘as his own possession,’ ‘peculiar.’ 
As the word does not occur in 
secular literature, it might otherwise 
have been possible to connect it 
with the meaning ‘excel’ borne by 
Teplecpt, 

The A.V. rendering peculiar is, of 
course, the adjective of the Latin 
peculiwm, which meant specially the 


> A Le n > cal 
amo wavtav tev ebvav. 


pnoeis wou trEepuppoveita. 


private property allowed to a slave 
by his master though not recognised 
by law. Hence the adjective means 
‘as his own special possession.’ 
Cf. Davenant, Man’s the Master, 
iv. 1, ‘Now even all peculiar fields 
are turned to common roads.’ 


15, pera maons émutayfs, ‘with 
all authority,’ making it a matter of 
imyjunction, not of advice merely or 
argument or persuasion. The follow- 
ing pndeis cov mepippoveira means 
that he is not to minish ought of his 
authority as the delegate of the 
Apostle, nor to be weak and hesitat- 
ing, as if these precepts were still a 
matter of question. 


CH. II, 1-3.] 
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OVAEVOVTES em Oupiass KQL ndovats TOLKLAALS, E€V KQKLO 


Kat P0dve Sidyovtes, oTvynToi, pucodvTes adrjovs. 


1-11. Precepts for conduct of 
believers towards the outer world 
(1-2), remembering that we our- 
selves were once subject to the same 
passions (3), and that only through 
the gift of God did we escape from 
them (4-7). Therefore above all 
things must believers set an example 
of good works (8), and avoid futile 
contentions about doctrine (9). A 
man who persists in false doctrine 
must be separated from our fellow- 
ship (10-11). 


1. The best reading omits kai 
before efovcias. éeEovoia, the most 
general word for authority of all 
kinds, properly abstract, but used 
like our ‘authorities’ for ‘those in 
authority.’ For the precept see n. 
on 1 Tim. ii. 1. 

2. BAachypety, speak injuriously 
of. Seen. on 2 Tim. iii. 2. 

émvetxets. See n. on 1 Tim. il. 3. 
mpaotnra, n. on 2 Tim. ii. 25. 

3. avénror, ‘without understand- 
ing’—here especially meaning with- 


out understanding of the true ends 
of life and the things worth fighting 
for, 

otvyytol, hated or hateful. 
here in the N.T. 

In this verse St. Paul is giving 
former evil life as a reason for special 
zeal in the good life urged in verses 
1-2, and this on two grounds. The 
first is the natural instinct of a man 
conscious of having done wrong to 
try to make up for it—though we 
cannot thereby make God our debtor, 
the spirit of it is acceptable to Him. 
The bravest deeds in battle have 
often been done by men anxious to 
wipe out the discredit of some former 
cowardice. The other reason is that 
having been so bad ourselves, we can 
sympathise patiently with those who 
are still bad. It is helpful to lesser 
men to contemplate from what 
material many of the saints were 
made. That St. Paul should include 
himself (jer yap) in the hard words 
of this verse is at first surprising, 
but it is easily paralleled in his other 
writings (Rom. vii. 24, 1 Cor. ix. 27), 


Only 
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and with his estimate of qualities, 
good and evil, there is probably no 
word in the verse that he could not 
apply literally to something in his 
earlier life. 

4. xpyorétys. The word xpnords 
is the adjective of ypdoua, and 
meant first serviceable. Hence it 
came to mean good ina great variety 
of senses. But its original significa- 
tion made it imply of persons especi- 
ally the disposition to be good, and so 
goodness of heart or kindness. 

piriavOpwria between men is 
humanity or courteous behaviour. 
Here it is best translated as in R.V. 
‘love toward man.’ 

5. katd, in pursuance of. 

trwoev. Salvation is here spoken 
of as a thing accomplished once for 
all at the beginning of the Christian 
life. See n. on the word in 2 Tim. 
i, @ 

Sia Aovtpod madvyyeverlas. The 
word ouvrpév means ‘washing,’ and 
there is no clear instance of its use 
for the vessel of washing or purifica- 
tion. See Armitage Robinson’s note 
on Eph. v. 26. It is therefore 
difficult to see why the R.V. allowed 
‘laver’ in its margin. 

The word radvyyeveoia occurs only 
once besides in the N.T., viz. Matt. 
xix. 28, and there it is used of the 
‘renewal of all things’ at the coming 
of Christ in glory (cf. Acts iii. 21). 
As regards the word therefore the 
present passage stands alone, but 
the idea of the new birth involved is 


expressed frequently and in various 
ways. The great passage is the con- 
versation with Nicodemus in St. 
John iii. 3 f.: ‘Except a man be 
born again he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.’ ‘Except a man be born 
of water and the Spirit he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.’ 
But in St. Paul’s Epistles compare 
the following: Rom, vi. 4 f, ‘We 
were buried therefore with him 
through baptism into death: that 
like as Christ was raised from the 
dead through the glory of God the 
Father, so we also might walk in 
newness of life.’ 2 Cor. v. 17, ‘If 
any man is in Christ he is a new 
creature (kav7 xtiots).’? Eph. ii. 4-6, 
‘But God .. . even when we were 
dead through our trespasses quick- 
ened us together with Christ... 
and raised us up with him.’ iv. 24, 
‘Put on the new man, which after 
God hath been created in righteous- 
ness and holiness of truth.’ Col. 
ill. 9-10, ‘Ye have put off the old 
man with his doings, and have put 
on the new man which is being 
renewed unto knowledge after the 
image of him that created him.’ 
Gal. ii. 20, ‘I have been crucified 
with Christ ; yet I live ; and yet no 
longer I but Christ liveth in me.’ 
Cf. also 1. Pet. i. 23, ‘Having been 
begotten again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, through 
the word of God, which liveth and 
abideth.’ 

The change then that is referred 


CH. Il. 5-7. | 


patos ‘Ayiov, 6. 


'Inoov Xpurtod Tov catHpos Huov, 7. 


to in all these passages and in others 
is so great that it can be spoken of 
as a new birth, as the making of a 
‘new man,’ a ‘new creation.’ In all 
of them it is connected with the 
beginning of the Christian life, and 
in all of them it is the divine act in 
that beginning—it is not the human 
condition of repentance or faith that 
is spoken of as bringing about the 
‘new creation,’ but the divine gift. 
We may speak of that divine gift in 
various terms, as being the bestowal 
of a new nature or a new faculty, as 
being the gift of God’s Holy Spirit, 
or as being the gift of union with 
Christ. These terms are all true 
when rightly defined, but the main 
fact is that itis a gift of God which 
makes possible what without it is 
impossible. That which it thus 
makes possible is life in which our 
will is identified with the will of 
God, in which the will of “God is 
the ‘major premiss’ under which all 
the detailed actions of life must be 
brought. 

The association of this great gift 
with Baptism has been a stumbling- 
block to many. They would have 
the human will bear a greater con- 
scious part in the winning of so 
great a thing. But this is partly 
because they think of the gift as 
necessarily an overmastering and 
decisive power. Instead of which 
it is better to think of it as a seed 
in us that has to grow. The power 
in us can be neglected, enfeebled, 
kept latent—and where this has 
been so it needs to be claimed again 
by what we speak of as Conversion. 
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ob e&€yeev ef uas Tmovolws dia 


iva Sixawwbévres 


The power was there and the 
covenant of forgiveness was there, 
but the soul needed to realise and 
use what it had. 


dvakaiwarens LIIvetparos “Aylov. 
The R.V. text takes this as depend- 
ent, like madtyyevecias, on dovtpod, 
and therefore of the renewing of our 
nature in Baptism. In the margin it 
takes it as governed directly by dud, 
and therefore presumably of the whole 
process of our renewal or sanctifica- 
tion by the Holy Spirit. Hither is 
possible, but the other passages 
where this word or dvaxaw0dw is 
used are in favour of the latter: 
2 Cor. iv. 16, ‘Our inward man is 
renewed day by day.’ Col. iii. 10, 
‘The new man which is being re- 
newed unto knowledge.’ Rom. xii. 
2, ‘Be ye transformed by the renew- 
ing of your mind.’ 


7. Stkatwbévres, Shaving been de- 
clared righteous,’ ‘having been ac- 


cepted as righteous.’ The word 
dixaida refers to the action of a 
judge in declaring a man ‘not 


euilty,” and is St. Paul’s regular 
word for expressing God’s free act 
of forgiveness and reconciliation 
made possible through the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ, and realised by 
the individual through faith in 
Christ.  SscatwOevres therefore is 
here to be referred to the begin- 
ning of the Christian life. See 
Romans ii. 21-26 and the whole 
treatment of the subject in that 
epistle, for which the student should 
consult Sanday and Headlam’s notes 
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8. muatos 6 oyos, Kal wept TovTwv Bovdropmai 
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on the word d:caidw and the doctrine 
of justification. 

TH ekelvov xapitt, exeivov naturally 
refers to the more remote noun, and 
is therefore to be taken here as 
referring to ©cov, not to “Inaod 
Xpiorov. 

KAnpovdpou yevnPapnev. The figure 
whereby the possession of Christian 
privileges is spoken of as an ‘in- 
heritance’ is undoubtedly to be 
traced to Jewish habits of thought. 
The inheritance of the Holy Land 
was the seal of their being the 
covenant people, and as their ideas 
became more spiritualised those who 
were to have a part in the blessings 
of the Messianic reign could be 
spoken of as ‘inheriting the king- 
dom.’ In St. Paul’s language the 
inheritance can include all the bless- 
ings of faith, whether already 
possessed or looked forward to, and 
he adds to the force of the thought 
by associating it with his teaching 
as to our sonship of God. Rom. 
vill. 16-17, ‘The Spirit himself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that 
we are children of God: And if 
children, then heirs; heirs of God 
and joint-heirs with Christ.’ So 
Gal. iv. 7. The commonest expan- 
sion of the phrase is ‘to inherit the 
kingdom,’ as in 1 Cor. vi. 9, etc., 
but compare 1 Cor. xv. 50, ry 
apOapoiay KAnpovopet: Heb. i. 14, 
kAnpovonety owTnpiav: vi. 12, KAn- 
povopovrvray tas emayyedias: 1 Pet. 
ili, 9, va evAoylay KAnpovounonte : 
Heb. ix. 15, tv emayyediavy ris 
aiwviov KAnpovopias: 1 Pet. i. 4, els 


KAnpovoplay apOaptroy Kal dpuiavroy 
kal apdpavrov, rernpnyévny ev ov- 
pavots eis tas. 

tofis atwvlov. See n. on 1 Tim. i. 
16. The Genitive here may be taken 
either with éAnida (R.V. text) or 
with xAnpoyduor (R.V. marg.). The 
natural order of the Greek and the 
occurrence of the same phrase in 
1, 2 are in favour of the former. 


Verses 5-7 contain much of St. 
Paul’s characteristic teaching. Man’s 
salvation is dependent on no works 
that he can perform but on the free 
gift of God, who saves us by giving 
us a new birth in Baptism, wherein 
the guilt of sinfulness is washed 
from us and hfe as a ‘new man’ 
is made possible; then renews our 
nature progressively to sanctification 
by the help of His Holy Spirit ; so 
that, having been thus accepted by 
Him as righteous, we may enter 
into our full inheritance as sons in 
pursuance (realisation) of the hope 
set before us of everlasting life. 


8, For the connection of thought 
see note above, v. 1. 

murtds 6 Aédyos here naturally 
refers to the preceding words. See 
ga poe Mbuee, we Te 

SraBeBarodcOar (as in 1 Tim. i. 7), 
to affirm strongly, to express thyself 
with all conviction and emphasis. 

tmpolctacbar. Krom meaning ‘to 
be at the head of’ the word was 
used for ‘govern,’ ‘manage’ in any 
sense, but retaining generally the 
idea of taking the lead in a matter. 


CH. 111. 8-11.] 
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‘ na 
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Perhaps R.V. ‘maintain’ is as good 
a translation as we can get here. 
The xadév épywy is most naturally 
referred to the honourable conduct 
in life which St. Paul has been 
emphasising in verses 1-2. In some 
doubt as to this, the Revisers allowed 
in the margin ‘ profess honest occupa- 
tions,’ which was undoubtedly a 
necessary precept, as many of the 
usual occupations (eg. the making 
of images and every other trade 
necessarily connected with heathen 
things) would compromise the Chris- 
tian profession. 

of memirrtevkdtes Oecd, R.V. ‘they 
which have believed God.’ But in 
Acts xviii. 8 it translates (text) 
€miotevae TH Kupio, ‘believed in 
the Lord.’ The most common N.T. 
construction with miorevew was eis; 
the most common classical construc- 
tion was the Dative. The attempt 
to maintain a regular distinction 
between them is hardly justified, 
though the exact equivalent of ‘to 
believe the words of’ would always 
require the Dative. 


9. As opposed to sound and up- 
right life in one’s proper vocation, 
the love of disputation for its own 
sake (a characteristic vice of Greeks, 
who looked upon it as cultivating 
the higher faculties) is condemned. 

For yeveaAoylas and the subject 
see n. on 1 Tim. 1, 4. 

Cie Limes 6: 


Tepiic Taco. 


10. aiperixdy avOpwrov 
11. €tdas 


vouuKkds, having to do with (Jewish) 
law. 
See n. on 1 Tim, i. 6. 

10. aiperuxdy, an adjective occur- 
ring only here. The word aipeous 
meant literally a choosing, and so 
came to be used of the choosing of 
one’s own principles or philosophy— 
hence of a party or sect. It is used 
in the Acts of the Sadducees and 
Pharisees, and (from the Jewish point 
of view) of Christianity (xxiv. 14). 
It was not from the first meaning of 
the word, but from its natural use 
of any party or school which marked 
itself off from the ‘orthodox,’ that 
it came to bear a bad meaning— 
‘heresy.’ Here the word aiperixov 
means any one who was factious in 
maintaining his special views, and 
factious (R.V. marg.) is the best 
rendering. ‘Titus is told to ‘avoid’ 
such a one; no more severe course 
is enjoined in this case, but such 
men were to be kept aloof from the 
Church as far as possible, and it was 
to be made plain that they did not 
represent the teaching of the Church. 
Their influence was to be minimised, 
and in no way were they to be 
associated with the work. It is not 
necessary to read into this passage 
the meaning of 1 Tim, iv. 2. St. 
Paul was perhaps here dealing with 
a less serious danger, and trusted 
to the fact that the man was ‘self- 
condemned,’ Cf, ‘When after many 
admonitions any continues to be 
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refractory, yet he gives him not 
over, but 1s long before he proceed to 
disinheriting’ (Priest to the Temple, 
ch, Xvi.). 


12-15. Personal 
salutation. 

12. Artemas is not known except 
from this passage. For Tychicus 
see n. on 2 Tim, iv. 12. 

The only Nicopolis of any import- 
ance was the city on the coast of 
Epirus. It was founded artificially 
by Augustus to celebrate the victory 
of Actium, B.c. 31, and it stood on 
the site occupied by his camp before 
the battle. It had games, fisheries, 
and some commerce. It was de- 
stroyed by the Goths and rebuilt 
by Justinian, but its importance 
passed to Prevesa, five miles away. 


matters and 


The choice of this place to spend a_ 


winter in suggests that St. Paul 
meant now to add Epirus to the 
provinces in which he had founded 
the Church. But we do not know 
that he ever reached the place, and it 
is mere conjecture from the present 
passage that it marked the limit of 
his last journey and that he was 
arrested there. 

13. Zenas is not mentioned else- 
where. could of course 
mean ‘learned in law,’ from the 
secular point of view, but here it 
almost certainly means a Jewish 
scribe, who from the literary point 
of view could be called a ypauparevs, 


VOMLKOS 


al ? 
13. Znvav Tov vopuKov Kat’ Amro\\@ oTovoaiws 


from his skill as a jurist vopuxds, 
and as a teacher of the law vopod:- 
ddcxados. It is interesting to find 
him in company with Apollos, who 
is also described as avnp Adypios, 
duvards dv é€y rais ypapais (Acts 
xviii. 24). They were presumably 
two of the learned men among the 
early converts. For Apollos see 
Acts xviii. and 1 Corinthians. He 
was an Alexandrian Jew whom 
Priscilla and Aquila found teaching 
an imperfect knowledge of Christ 
at Ephesus. When he had become 
a full Christian he went to Corinth, 
and obtained such influence there 
that a party of special adherents 
used his name against St. Paul. It 
has been maintained that Apollos 
was the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. . 

mpdmepapov, ‘set on their way,’ 
‘forward them in their journey.’ 

14. The words xadav épyav mpot- 
cragOa. must be taken in the sense 
in which they occur in y. 8. If the 
first of the two meanings there sug- 
gested is the right one, we must 
take it here to mean ‘maintain good 
works with a view to supplying 
such needs,’ 2.e. needs such as those 
of Zenas and Apollos, implied in 
mporeuov iva pndev adrois ely. 
If the second meaning is the right 


. one it could mean ‘keep to honour- 


able occupations to supply (their 
own) needs.’ The following iva 1 
dow dkapro is more natural with 


CH. III. 13-15. 
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the former (‘that they may help on 
the good work’), but possible with 
the latter, because the maintenance 
of their principles in business was 
essential to their having an influence 
on pagan surroundings. 

ot hpérepor is naturally taken of 
‘our own disciples in Crete. But 
cai implies that they are contrasted 
with somebody. Alford says with 
Titus, because he is the actual 


subject of mpdémeuov. But it is 
perhaps more natural to take it as a 
comparison with Zenas and A pollos— 
‘as these men are giving themselves 
to the work, so let our disciples also 
learn from them to...’ 


15. detracar tods pirotyras Huds 
éy mlore. Notice that this is a 
form of salutation not used else- 
where by St. Paul. 


INDEX TO INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 


N.B.—In the following references : 
A stands for the First Epistle to Timothy. 
B stands for the Second Epistle to Timothy. 
C stands for the Epistle to Titus. 


GREEK 


dyaboepyéw, A. vi. 18, 
ayarn, A. 1. 5, B. 1. 7, 
dyyedou, A. 111. 16, v. 21. 
Gyvaopuds, A. 11. 15. 
&yvos, A, 11. 15, C. 1. 5. 
ayvela, A. v. 1. 
&yvos, A. v. 22, C. 1. 5. 
ayevifonat, A. Iv. 10. 
aSdxupos, B. 111. 8, C. 1. 16. 
abavacla, A. vi. 16. 
aides, A. 11. 9. 
atpecis, aiperukds, C, 111. 10. 
aloxpoKepdhs, A. III. 8. 
aidy, A, I. 16, 17. 
Tov vov aldva, A. vi. 17, B. iv. 10. 
alovios, A. 1. 16. 
Tpd xpdvov alwvlov, B. 1. 9. 
dkalpws, B. Iv. 2. 
a&kpatys, B. 111. 3. 
ddafov, B. 11. 2. 
GAAPeray Aéyw, od evsouar, A. 11. 7. 
Gapaptwdds, A. I. 9. 
apyv, A. 1. 17. 
avayvacts, dvaywookw, A. Iv. 13. 
dvafwmupéw, B. 1. 6. 
avaxatvwors IIvetparos Aylov, C. II. 
3. 
avddvows, B. rv. 6, 


avavhodw, B. 11. 26. 

a&vaorrpody, A. Iv. 12. 

avipatrostoThs, A. 1. 10. 

aveElkakos, B. 11. 24. 

averr(Anmros, A. 111. 2, vr. 14. 

avipepos, B, 111. 3. 

avip, UvOpwmos, A. 11. 8. 

&vOpwros Ocod, A. vi. 11, B. 111. 17. 

avonros, C. 111. 3, 

dvopos, A. 1. 9. 

dvdotos, A, 1. 9. 

avtTiéoers, A. vi. 20. 

avTiAapBdavopar, A. vi. 2. 

avTidkéyw, ©. 11. 9. ” 

avr(Avtpov, A, IT. 6. 

avumdkpitos, A. 1. 5, B. 1. 5. 

avurdraktos, A. 1, 9, C. 1. 10. 

&ELos 6 épydtys Tot pic bod, A. v. 18. 

dtralSevros, B. 11. 23. 

&mag eyspeva. in Pastoral Epistles, 
Introd. xxx. 

arméxer bat Bpwnarayv, A. Iv. 3. 

a&mroSoxH, A. I. 15. 

amo8noravpl{o, A, vi. 18. 

améorodos, A. I. 1. 

admobéw, A. 1. 19. 

apyal pavOdvouvcr, A. v. 13. 

dpkéw, A. vi. 8. 
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&pvodpar, A. v. 8. Sera, B. 1. 7. 
dptios, B. 11. 17. Séyots, A. 1. 1, B. 1. 3. 
aoéBeva, doeBhs, A. r. 9, B. i. 16. Séopos (Tod Kvplov), B. 1. 8. 
&omdos, A. vi. 14. Sud (of time, circumstances), A. It. 
&otrovdos, B. 111. 3. 15. 
doropyos, B. 111. 3. 8d ToANOV paptipwy, B. 11. 2. 
adoroxéw, A. 1. 6. StaBeBarotpar, A. 1. 7, C. 111, 8. 
aocwrla, C. 1. 6. 8idBodos, A. 1. 20, B. 1. 26. 
av0a8ys, C. 1. 7. StdBodror, A. rrr. 11, B. ri, 3. 
abSevréw, A. 11. 12. Stakovia, A. I. 12. 
avrdpKea, A. vi. 6. Sidkovos, A, 111. 8. 
aplapo(a, A. vi. 16, B. 1. 10. (of women), Introd. xxxi, A. 11. 
adBopla, C. 11. 7. ible 
abiayatos, B. 111. 3. Siaroyiopds, A. Ir. 8. 
abirdpyupos, B. 111. 3. Stapaptvpopar, A. v. 21, B. tv. 1. 
axdpirtos, B, rit. 2. StatrapatpiBal, A. vi. 5. 
aWevdys, C. 1.2. — Si8axrixds, B. 11. 24. 

Si8doKaros vay, A. 11. 7; cf. B. 1. 
Babpds, A. rr. 13. Wh 


Bapéw, A. v. 16. 
Baotreds (used of God), A. 1. 17. 1. 8. 

(of the Roman Emperor), A. 1. 1. Sunxdvyoe, B. 1. 18. 
BSeduKTés, C. 1. 16. Slkavos, C, 1, 8. 
BéBndos, A. 1. 9, B. 1. 16. Stkatoodyy, A. vi. 11, B, 11. 22. 
BiBAla, B. rv. 13. Sixatdw, C. 11. 7. 
Blos, A. 1. 16. SlAoyos, A. 111. 8. 
Pracdynpéw, B. Tit, 2. Soxyrato, A. 111. 10. 
Braodpnpta, A. 1. 13, vi. 4. Sdxupos, B. 1. 15. 


SiepPappévoy tov voov, A. vi. 5; cf. B, 


Phéopnpos, AP 1, 13, B. m1. 2. Séta, A. 1. 11, C. m. 13. 
Boty Gdodvra od disdoes, A. v. 18. Soddot (dard {vydv), A. VI. 1. 
PvOlyw, A. vi. 9. SodAos cod, C. 1. 1. 


SotAos Kuplov, B. 11, 24. 
Stvapes, B. 1. 7. 
$6, 56n, Sq, B. 11. 25. 


yayypawa, B. 11. 17. 
yaorépes dpyat, C. 1. 12. 
yeveadoylar, A. 1. 4, C. m1. 9. 
yviovos, A. 1. 2, 


é Hs, C. 1. 8. 
yonres, B. rir. 13. éyKparhs 
‘ 


eSpatwpa, A. I. 15. 
YPAappareds, Ceri lS éSpa p.0. T 


ypadal d&yvar, B. m1. 15. 
ypaaSns, A. Iv. 7. 


ewypypévor dm’ adrod k.T.A., B. 11. 26. 
elpfvy (in greeting), A. 1. 2. 

yonvte, A.1v. 7 eis (purpose), B. 1. 26. 

eae é Vine 
yuvatkdpia, B. 1. 6. peeve 
ex{ytHoes, A. I. 4. 


Satpdvia, A. Ty. 1. exkdyota, A. 111, 15, 


INDEX 


éxAexrol, B. 11. 10. 

ékAextav ayyédov, A. v. 21. 

ék omrépparos AaBis, B. 1. 8. 

eheypds, B. 111. 16. 

ehéyxo, B. tv. 2. 

eos (in greeting), A. 1. 2. 

éharls, A. 1. 1. 

év (instrument, cause, sphere, etc.), 
ING lg ME HG, VARA ype Oy IRE 

evSuvapodpor, B. ir. 1. 

év8tve, B. m1. 6. 

évouxéw, B. 1. 5. 

évds av8pds yuvn, A. v. 9. 

évrevéts, A. 11. 1. 

évroAn, A. vi. 14. 

evtpéw, A. Iv. 6. 

éEnpriopévos, B. 111. 17. 

éEovola, C. m1. 1. 

érrayyeAlay Lofis, A. Iv. 8. 

émayyéAAopat, A. 1. 10, C. 1. 2. 

érralpovras xeipas, A. 11. 8. 

éemakodovGéw, A. v. 24. 

érravépQwots, B. 111. 16. 

ém’ edarldu, C. 1, 2. 

émt (result, etc.), B, 11. 14. 

émiyvwos, A. 11, 4, B. 11.7, Introd. 
XXix. 

émvenns, A. IIL. 3. 

éervOupla, B. 11. 22. 

émtupéevo, A. Iv. 16. 

émurkoTrny, A. Ir. 1. 

émlokotos, A. 111. 1, tv. 14, C. 1. 5d. 

emutayh, C. 1. 15. 

émiTysaw, B. iv, 2. 

émubdvera, A. vi. 14, B. 1. 10, ty. 1. 

trxarar qpépar, B. rir. 1. 

erepodiSackaréw, A. I. 3, VI. 3. 

edayyéAvov, A. I. 11. 

evayyekurrys, B. ty. 5, Introd. xv. 

evkalpws, axalpws, B. tv. 2. 

evpeTadsoros, A. vi. 18. 

evoéBew, A. 1. 2, vi. 11, Introd. 


XXIX. 
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evxaptor(a, A. Ir. 1. 
edxpyotos, B. 11. 21. 
éhiorapar, B. ry. 2. 
és (with Pres. Ind.), A. rv. 13. 


toypéw, B. 11. 26. 
fon, A. 1. 16, Iv. 8. 
for aidvios, A. 1. 16. 
{woyovéw, A. vi. 13. 
face rébyyke, A. v. 6. 


Hdovy, Hrydovos, B. ut. 4. 
Hos, B. 11. 24. 

Hpepos, A. II. 2. 

houxta, ev fovxta, A. m1. 11. 
jovxvos, A. II. 2. 


Genédtos, A. vi. 19, B. 1. 19. 
Oeorvevoros, B. 111. 16. 
OA(Bwo, A. v. 10. 


YStos, A. vi. 1. 

ep ypdppara, B. 111. 15. 
tepomperns, C. 11. 3. 
tepds, A. 1. 9, B. ur. 15. 
‘Inoot Xprotos, A. 1. 1. 


Kxaapds, A. 1, 5, C. 1. 15, 

kaupots t6lous, A. 11, 6, vi. 15, C. 1. 3. 

Kaka Onpla, C. 1. 12. 

kakotpyos, B. 11. 9. 

kadém, B. 1. 9. 

kadooisdoKaros, C. 11. 3. 

Kadds, A. Iv. 6, vi. 12, Introd, xxix. 

Kadav épyov mootoracdar, C. 1. 8, 
14. 

kapdla, A. I. 5. 

kata (purpose), B. 1. 1, C. 1. 1. 

Kkarahéyo, A. v. 9. 

katapyéw, B. 1. 10. 

katéornpa, C. Ir. 3. 

Kataotpyvidw, A. v. 11. 

Kkatactpopn, B. 1. 14. 


« 
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Katappovéw, A. iv. 12. 
KavTnpiate, A. Iv. 2. 

kevds, A. 1. 6. 

Kevodoviar, A. vi. 20; B. 1. 16. 
kAnpovdpos, C. 111. 7. 

kAfjous, B. 1. 9. 

Kouvwvukds, A. vi. 18. 

Komid@, A. Iv. 10, v. 17, B. 11. 6. 
Kotros, A, Iv. 10. 

koopéw, C. 11. 10. 

Koopukds, C. 11. 12. 

Kéoptos, A. 11. 2. 

Kpipa tod SiaBdrov, A. 111. 6. 
KwoAvdvTov yanety, A. IV. 3. 


Aatpetdo, B. 1. 3. 

Aoyopaxtat, A. vi. 4. 

Asyov byrq, C. 11. 8. 

Novtpod wadtyyeverlas, C. 111. 5. 
Aurpda, C, 11. 14. 


paxdpuos, A. vi. 15. 

wakdptos Meds, A. 1. 11; cf. vi. 15. 

pakpoOupla, A. 1. 16, B. rv. 2. 

pav8ave (construction), A. v. 13. 

paptvp.oy, A. II. 6. 

paptiptoy Tod Kuotlov, B. 1. 8. 

papripopar, A. v. 21. 

paratodoyla, wdtatos, A. I. 6. 

paxerOar, paxar, B. 11. 24. 

pepBpdva, B. rv. 13. 

weptacpévos, C. 1. 15. 

peotrns, A. 11. 5. 

pn (with participles), A. 1. 7. 
(‘if perchance’), B. 11. 25. 

puds yuvarcds dvbpa, A. 111. 2. 

pvela, B. 1. 3. 

pophy, popdwors, B. 17. 5. 

pod0or, A. 1. 4, B. 1v. 4, C. 1. 14, 


puoripiov, A. 11. 9, 16, Introd. xxix. 


vedduros, A. 11. 6. 
vewTepikas ériupias, B. 11. 22. 


vnpaadros, A. 11. 2 

vido, B. rv. 5. 

vopy, B. 11. 17. 

vopids, C., 111. 13. 

voptues, A. 1. 8, B. IL. 5. 
vopoSi8doKaror, A. 1. 7, C. ur. 13. 
vooa@y, A. vi. 4. 

vovs, B. ur. 8, C. 1. 15. 


Eevodoxéwm, A. v. 10. 


6 (wherefore), A. vi. 7. 
ol8auev, A. 1. 8. 
ot ék mepuTopas, OC. 1. 10. 
ixetor, A. v. 8. 
0 phe! @cod, A. I. 4. 


° 


i 
olxovdpos, C. I. 7. 
otkos @ect, A. 111. 15. 
oixoupyds, C. II. 5. 
oporoylay (Tv KaAjy), A. vi. 12. 
épy!Aos, C. 1. 7. 

dp8oTopéw, B. 11. 15. 


bcos, A. I. 9, 11. 8, C. 1. 8. 


mays, A. vi. 9, B. 11. 26. 

movsevw, A. 1. 20, B. 11. 23, 25, C. 11. 
12. 

moaduyyeverta, CO. 111. 5. 

TavTa kabapda Tots kKaSapois, C. 1. 12. 

mapaBacus, A. 11. 14, 

Tapayyedla, mapayyéAdw, A. 1. 5. 

Tapaytvopnat, B. rv. 16. 

mapadtarptBal, A. vi. 5. 

mapaOqkn, A. vi. 20, B. 1. 12, 14, 
Introd. xxx. 

mapattotpat, A. Iv. 7, v. 1]. 

mapaKAyows, A. rv. 13. 

TapaKdynros, B. rv. 17. 

mapakodovdéw, A. Iv. 6. 

mapattOeuar, A. I. 18. 

rapésaxa TO Datava, A. 1. 20. 

wapowos, A. III. 3. 

Tara ypaby Sedrrvevoros, B. 111. 16. 


INDEX 


TIadXos (name), A. 1. 1. 
meipagpds, A. vi. 9. 
meplepyou, A. v. 13. 
tepilorayat, B. 1. 16. 
Teptovatos (Aads), C. 11. 14. 

TIO TEVO (construction), CIES: 
murtos 6 Adyos, A. I. 15, 111. 1, rv. 9, 
B. 11. 11, C. 11. 8, Introd. xxix. 
TAavavres Kal Taveapevor, B. 111. 13. 

whéypara, A. 11. 9. 

wAnKrns, A. IT. 3. 
TAnpodopéw, B. tv. 5. 
mvevpacr wAdvots, A, Iv. 1. 
movnpés, B. 111. 13. 

Topir pds (1 evoeBera), A. VI. 6. 


Tpaypwateiat (ai rod Blow m.), B. rr. 4. 


mpgdrns, B. 11. 25. 

moavmrddern, A, vi. 1). 

mpeoPButépiov, A. Iv. 14, 

mperButepor, A. 11. 1, 1v. 14, C. 1. 5. 
(accusations against), A. v. 19, 20. 


(appointment of), A. 11. J, Iv. 14, 


Calssos 
(character of), A. 111. 1, C. 1. 6. 
(payment of), A. v. 17. 
mperBirepos (‘anolder man’), A. v. 1. 
mpoayo, A. 1. 18. 
mpddydos, A. v. 24. 
mpodderTys, B. 111. 4. 
wpdbects, B. 1. 9. 
tpototacGar (kakay pyr), OC. 111. 8, 
14. 
mookorTo, B. 11. 16. 
modkpipa, A. v. 21. 
mpoméeutro, C. 111. 13. 
ampotetys, B. 111. 4. 
moocepxopar, A. VI. 3. 
mpooevxy, A. It. 1. 
mpdokdicis, A. v. 21. 
mpos 6Alyov, A. Iv. 8. 
mpodfrar, mpodytea, A. I. 
14. 
mpopytns (of Epimenides), C. 1, 12. 


18, Iv. 
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pyTas, A. rv. 1. 
pl{a wavTev TOY KaKav (7 prapyvpla), 
AY vt. LO, 


Zatavas, A. 1. 20. 

cepves, cepvorns, A. II. 2, 111. 4. 
oKeraopara, A, vi. 8. 

oKedy eis TLLHY, B. rr. 20. 
oTmatahdw, A. v. 6. 

oévSopnar, B. rv. 6. 

oréhavos (THs Sixatoctyys), B. Iv. 8. 
oTdua Agovtos, B. iv. 17. 
otuvyyntos, C. 111. 3. 

otidos kal eSpatwpa, A. m1. 15. 
cvykakoTraféew, B. 1. 8, 11. 3. 
cuvelSnous, A. 1. 5. 

obtverts, B. 11. 7. 

oopayls, B. 11. 19. 

oxfpa, B. rr. 5. 

cote, cornpla, B. 1. 9. 

copedo, B. 111. 6. 

ceTip ravTev avOpamrev, A. rv. 10. 
coppovicpds, B. 1. 7. 
coppoocivy, A. i. 9. 

cappeyv, C. 1. 8. 


rekvoyovia, A. II, 15. 

téxvov, A. I. 2. 

rexvotpodéew, A. v. 10. 

tédos, A. I. 5. 

rls (for relative), A. 1. 7. 
tumos, A. Iv. 12. 

tudbde, A, 111. 6, vi. 4, B. ur. 4. 


vBprorys, A. 1. 13. 

vytatvw, A. 1. 10, vi. 3, Introd, xxix. 
byuqs, C. 11. 8. 

itrephpavos, B. 111. 2. 

vareptrAcovatw, A, 1. 14. 

tardpvyots, B. 1. 5. 

Sropovy, Vropéve, A. vi. 11, B. 11. 10, 
drdvorat, A. vi. 4. 

tror(Bepar, A, Iv. 6. 
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trorimocts, A. 1. 16, B. 1. 13. dotitw, B. 1. 10. 
totépots Kawpots, A. Iv. 1. 
tpndrAodpovéw, A. vi. 17. xadrkeds, B. rv. 14. 

: Xap exo, B. 1. 3. 
hatrdovys, peddvys, B. rv. 13. Xdpis, A. 1. 2. 
daddos, C. 11. 8. Xapiopa, A. rv. 14, B. 1. 6. 
diiavOpwmla, C. 111. 4. Xfjpar, A. v. 3. 
priapyvpla, duiapyupos, A. vr. 10,B. xpyerorns, C. rr. 14. 

ny Xpictot Incod, A. 1. 1. 

dtdavtos, B. 111. 2. xpuotov, A. 11. 9. 
prySovos, B. 11. 4. 
oirdéevos, A. 111. 2. Wevorns, A. 1. 10. 
prdapos, A. v. 13. 
dpevarrarys, C. 1. 10. acavres, A. 11. 9. 


ptdatov (rv mapa0HKnyy), B. 1. 14. Sh0y dyyéous, A. ut. 16. 


INDEX TO INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 


ENGLISH 


abstinence from foods 
‘adorn the doctrine’ 
advocatus 
aeons (Gnostic) 
Alexander 
amen 
anacoluthon 
angels 
anger 
anonymous accusations 
antinomianism 
Aorist tense 

imperative 
Apollos 
apostle : 
apostolic and sub- natalie writings 
Aquila 
argument—dangers Ey 
arrogance 
Artemas . 
article (translation in aoa 
asceticism 
athlete as example . 
authority—qualities for . 
autocracy in the parish 


Apel Vises = Olle ebD. 
Csi 10, 

Baty 16-1 
Reo tas 
Avi 20-8. 1-14. 
DTV |: 

Avie 3: 

AS i1<L6. Vv ob 
CERT. 

Bicve 19: 
CareG: 

Ae iveG-b, 111. LO: 
Bstlv. 2 

CatllE As: 

PERG oe 

Introd. xxiv. 

B. rv. 19. 

IAT aie TL aloe 
Beis? 
COMES 2: 

A. 1. 18. 

AMIN GOs Goo: 
Bert, 5: 

bnew 

Cele Fe 
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Baptism . 

baptismal profession 
Bible—study and inspiration, . 
bishops—meaning of ésricKxotros 


, responsibility of ordaining 
power 
" suihontvorhanotupand Tite 
boastfulness 


books 


‘call, ‘calling’. 
canon of Old Testament . 

»  NewTestament—growth of 

¥ Muratorian canon 

»  Marcion’s list 
canticles . 
‘charge’ 
‘charity’. 
choice of helpers 
choice of one’s own teachers 
Church—Greek words for 
church workers : 
circumcision of Gentiles 

of Timothy 
. in the case of Titus 

Claudia 
commercial aris 
compromise, danger at Ephesus 
conscience 
contentment : 
controversy, methods of . 
conversation 
Corinth, Timothy at 


(O). twit, 4. 
He al 


_B. ma. 14-16. 


A. lle! ih Geewres 


mT pea BUTEpoL). 


As ve22 
Apel C sis: 
Darin 
Beatie ty.2ts: 


B. 1. 9. 

Bei vo: 

Introd, xxiv. 
Introd, xxv: 
Introd. xxvii. 

A. TI 16D ore ete 
ASVioks 

Laas 

A Nap 2a oe). 
Bei 

ASI lo: 
Aw. 

Introd. xv. 
Introd. xv. 
Introd. xxi. 
Botyezk 
Beriing 

B. 11. 14, Introd. xix. 
Apa Vee 

As Visio: 

Beit, 24, 

A. TV. 1246 ste 
Introd. xvi. 


INDEX 


Corinth, visits of Titus 
Corinthians, Epistles to 
covetousness 


creeds 
Crescens . 
Cretans, character of 
Crete, heresy in 
» Church and Titus 3 in 


deacon, character and work 
deaconesses 


death, of none effect aaemne Christ 


deception of self and others 
‘deliver to Satan’ 

Demas 

desertion of St. Pye 
detachment from worldly affairs 
devil, power of 

devils, ‘doctrines of devils’ 


Didache, the ‘ Teaching of the XID 


Apostles’ 
discipline of others . 
e of self 
divinity of our Lord 

doxology . 


drinking wine . 
elders (1peaBvtepor) 
»  vewish . 


emotionalism . 
Ephesus, history and ae 
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Introd. xxii. 

Introd. xvi, xxi. 

AL Til ive OF 20,0 0V tomes 0: 
Beri 2: 

7 Nga 9 4 Oe oy 

B. rv. 10. 

Introd) xx. 6) 1 12: 

C. 1. 10-16. 

Introd; @xx Orr 5: 
10-16. 


A. 111. 8, 9. 

Introd. xxxi, A. 11. 
Baier, 

Bere 13: 

Ay 1.20: 

Deny 0: 

Baie oniv ae) 
DBatiod: 

Ante 20 sb: 11526: 

1G A gd te 


NST, 

Bore olan: 
BS Tio: 

Cait als: 

Awied & vaioko. 
A. In 3 


AL TITiele TVe 14" See 
mpea BUTEPOL. 

ARI 16 LV 14 

Baek 15 

Introd. xvii. 
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Ephesus, religion at 

Church and heresies . 
Timothy’s authority at 
Epimenides 3 
episcopal authority . 

ordaining power 


2) 


” 


9 
Erastus 
Essenes 
eternal life 
Eunice 
evangelist 
evil spirits 


factiousness : 
‘faithful is the saying’ 


false teachers . 
farmer as example 
fasting 

friendship 


gain sought by religious profession 
Gnostic heresies 


, literature 


governments, St. Paul’s attitude to 


‘grace before meat’ 
gratitude 
Greek (application of name) 
greetings in Epistles 

‘guard the deposit’ 


hardship, suffering . 
health affecting conduct . 


Introd. xvill. 
Introd. xix, Xxxill. 
Introd. xx, A. 1. 4. 
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Astit hy ets@ iro 
AcVs 22: 

B. 1v. 20. 

ATR Sa 

Arits-bb: 

Introd. xin, B. 11. 14. 
B. iv. 5, Introd. xv. 
Act 20,1veoR 


C. 11. 10: 

A. bh 5p sai 
C.10. 8; 

Tinie te: 

112 6: 

SIE oy We 2 

ela Jel 


we wh 


AvVi-b- Cain iila 

Av TR, TV SSS VE 20: 
B.111.8, Introd. xxvii. 

Introd. xxviii. 

ATES As 

A. Iv. 4. 

Biitiee2: 

Introd. xiii. 

Ande ECs ee Se 

Bixret4: 


B.S 3s. 
A. Vv. 23. 


INDEX 


‘heirs,’ ‘inheritance’ 
heresies at Ephesus 


» in Crete 
heresy, heretic (meaning of word) 
Hermogenes 
holy (Greek words for) 
hospitality 
Hymenaeus 
hymns 


ignorance as an excuse 
_ imprisonment of St. Paul, first 

% ms second 
independence, true and false . 
ingratitude 
inspiration of Scripture . 
intellect, pride of . ; 

» guided by the Spirit 
Jannes and Jambres 
Jewish asceticism : 
heresies and speculations 
names , 
sects 
judgment of character 
justification 


Laodiceans, spurious letter to. - 
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